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AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT OF 
1973 


May 23, 1973.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. 'TaumapGE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


together with 
ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


[To accompany §S. 1888] 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry reported an original 
bill (S. 1888), to extend and amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 for 
the purpose of assuring consumers of plentiful supplies of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices, and recommends that the bill do pass. 


PuRPOSE OF THE BILL 


The country appears to be moving toward a period of shorter 
supplies of food and fiber with consequent higher prices to consumers. 
The purpose of this bill is to assure the production of adequate supplies 
at reasonable prices to consumers by insuring producers against losses 
if their expanded production results in prices below the target prices. 

If market prices rise above the target prices, the cost to the govern- 
ment will be nothing. If prices fall below the target prices, the con- 
sumer will reap the advantage and the persons meeting the consumers’ 
needs for food and fiber will have been protected from the price 
effects of excess production. Unlike the current program, there will be 
no payments if the market price equals or exceeds the target price. 

The bill amends and extends the Agricultural Act of 1970 for five 
years. Some of its provisions would be permanent. 


(1) 
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Magsor PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


(By Titles of the Agricultural Act of 1970) 






TLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATION 
The bill— 


(1) Continues th 5000 pay itation, but excludes 
ron for resource adjustment or public access 






Titte I]—Datry 

The bill— 

(1) Extends Class I base plan authority, Armed Services’ milk 
program, and dairy indemnity programs five years. 

(2) Permits members’ bases under a Class I or seasonal base plan 
to be allocated to their cooperatives. 

(3) Permits history represented by a base under a cooperative, 
state, or federal base plan to be considered as history under a federal 
order Class I base plan. 

(4) Permits the orderly phasing out of prior cooperative, state, or 
federal base plans. 

(5) Makes it clear that the return to a producer for milk in excess 
of a Class I or seasonal base may be fixed at a rate below the lowest 
class price. 

(6) Permits issuance of manufacturing milk orders without mini- 
mum price provisions, and provides for price posting in manufacturing 
milk orders which do not provide for minimum prices. 

(7) Permits milk orders under section 8c(5) to fix minimum charges 
for services performed for handlers (to assure that minimum price 
guarantees will not be impaired). 

(8) Permits location differentials used in computing minimum 
prices paid by handlers to differ from those used in computing producer 
returns where appropriate to direct the flow of milk. 

(9) Makes it clear that the provisions for assurance that handlers 
pay for milk purchased by them is applicable to such payments to 
cooperatives, and permits milk orders under section 8c(5) to provide 
for payments to cooperatives for market-wide services performed by 
them (such as furnishing facilities, regulating the flow of milk to the 
market, absorbing surplus milk, etc.). 

(10) Provides authority for standby reserve pools supported by 
payments from one or more orders which would supply milk when 
needed to such order areas. 

(11) (Page 8, line 20, through page 9, line 6) Requires a hearing on 
a proposed amendment to a eae order if requested by one-third of 
the producers. 

(12) Enlarges the criteria for determining minimum prices under 
marketing orders and support prices to include assuring a level of 
farm income adequate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to 
meet anticipated future needs. 

(13) Provides milk price support at not less than 80 percent of 
parity for current marketing year. 

(14) Makes the suspension of the butterfat support program (and 
addition of the new price support criteria described in item 12) 
permanent. 
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(15) Extends the dairy product pesticide idemnity program to cover 
ovis and to other environmental pollutants contaminating cows or 
mi 


(16) Restricts dairy imports to 2 percent of consumption. 


Titte ITI—Woo.u 

The bill— 

Extends the wool program for 5 years. 

(2\Expands the market promotion authority of the National Wool 
Act o{ 1954 to cover information on product quality, pro@action 
management, and marketing inprovement, and to provide for éverseas 
promotion of U.S. mohair and goats. 


TitLe [V—WuHueEat 

The bill— 

‘ (1) Extends the wheat set-aside program, with the changes indicated 
elow. 

(2) Provides for‘ program for the 1974 through 1978 crops of wheat 
under which— 

(a) Marketing\certificates would not be igSued to producers or, 
effective January \, 1974, required to be pyrchased by processors; 

(b) If the higher\of the loan level or gverage market price re- 
ceived by farmers diving the first five/months of the marketing 
year should be less thay an “‘establishgd”’ price of $2.28 per bushel 
(70% of the May 1, 1973, parity pfice), adjusted for 1975 and 
subsequent years to refle aieiaas in production costs, a govern- 
ment payment would be made to froducers on each farm equal to 
the difference between such higler loan or average price and such 
established price multiplied hy the projected yield of the farm 
acreage allotment. In the cas¢ of farmers prevented from planting 
any portion of their allotmgnts tg wheat or other non-conserving 
crop, such payment woud not he less than one-third of such 
established price; 

(c) The Secretary cguld permit guar, castor beans, or other 
crop to be counted as Wheat for the purpose of preserving the farm 
wheat acreage alloffnent; 

(d) The nationgl acreage allotment Would be calculated to 
cover both domf¢stic consumption and exports, but would be 
apportioned among states, counties, and farms in the same man- 
ner as now prgvided for the national domestik allotment. 

(3) Permits thé Secretary to make payments to\assist in carrying 
out practices oy set-aside acres for pest and erosion\control and the 
promotion of Avildlife habitat. 

(4) Makes/the provision requiring that the projected yield not be 
less than thé producer’s proven yield inapplicable to wheat. 

(5) Proxides for release without penalty of wheat stored to avoid 
penalty, 


Thé bill— 

(Y Provides for a set-aside program for the 1974 through 978 
crgps of feed grains generally similar to that provided by the Agri- 

Itural Act of 1970, but under which— 


Titte V—FEEp GRAINS 
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AVERAGE GROSS HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED PRIVATE NONAGRICULTURA 
INDUSTRIES, 1952-72—Continued 


[For production or nonsupervisory workers} 






















Hourly earnings Weekly earnings 
Fatal Tote 
private Contract pHvate Contract 
nonagri- “Manufac- construc- Retail *fonagri- Manufac- construc- Ret2il 
Year cultural uring tion trade cultural turing tion trade | 
av 2.39 Sa 1.63 85.91 95. 56 122.47 60. 96 
2 2.46 1,68 88. 46 99.63 127.19 62. 66 
Be , Bou 175 91.33 102.97 132. 06 64.75 
4 3.70 1,82 95.06 107.53 138.38 66.61 
5 3.89 ~Ql 98. 82 112.34 146.26 68.57 
6 4.11 2.0 101.84 | 114.90 154.95 70.95 
8 4.41 2.16 yada! 164. 93 74.95 
D4 4.79 2.30 181.54 78.66 
5.24 2.44 195. 98 82. 47 
5.69 2.57 212.24 86.61 
6.05 2.70 223.75 90. 72 
+184 +148 +109 












80urce: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


CoMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


The Committee began preparations for the consideration.of a farm 
bill even before the 93rd Congress convened. The Committee realized 
that farm programs had come under severe criticism in some national 
news media and from many elements of our society. On December 5, 
1972, the Chairman requested Secretary Butz to provide the Com- 
mittee with a current analysis of the probable effect on farm income 
and major groups of producers, if all price support and acreage adjust- 
ment payments were discontinued. The Library of Congress was re- 
quested to do a study on the economic implications of allowing 
dormant statutory price support provisions to become effective on the 
expiration of the Agricultural Act of 1970. These studies showed that 
the failure of the Congress to pass a farm bill would have disastrous 
consequences on the nation’s farmers. 

In an effort to expedite consideration of the farm bill, the Chairman 
requested that Secretary Butz present a farm bill in legislative 
language by February 1. However, in the absence of such a proposal, 
the Committee proceeded to hear from public witnesses, using S. 
517 as a base. The Committee made a special effort to hear from 
practicing farmers and it did hear from a record number of them. 
During eight days of hearings beginning on February 27 and ending 
on March 14, the Committee heard 110 witnesses. These witnesses 
were almost unanimous in urging that the Agricultural Act of 1970 be 
extended. Although various witnesses had some suggestions for im- 
proving the Agricultural Act of 1970, they were basically satisfied with 
the present program. 

The hearings were concluded with testimony from Secretary Butz 
on February 29. The Secretary testified that the Administration also 
favors extension of the Agricultural Act of 1970. He pointed to record 
net farm income, record agricultural exports, improved farm efficiency 
and record farm program participation as evidence that the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 was working. 
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Owe he Secretary recommended some changes in the prese 
program. He recommende : e out of incemre Supplement pay- 
ments over a three-year period and @ shift atthe-end of three years 
from the present-system of individual crop allotments and basesto-¢ 

rew cropland baseJ The following excerpt from Secretary Butz’ 

statement gives his specific recommendations for a farm program: 

“First, income supplement payments, payments that exceed 
he amount necessary to achieve set-aside or productjon 
awjustment objectives, should be phased out over a 3ear 
period. The 3-year period would provide an orderly traysition 
and pave farmers a specific time in which to make thgir long- 
range Qlans as they shifted their income depenence to 
growing \narket demand. 

Set-asida payments for production adjustvhent would 
continue as yeeded to prevent surplus accumYlations. How- 
ever, the marNlatory seas for makiyg payments re- 
gardless of the Amount of land set-aside, shuld be modified. 

Second, as th&A income supplement pAyments are being 

hased out at the end of 3 years, we recommend a shift in the 
ourth year from the\present outdated allotments and bases 
te a new cropland base\This would bfoaden the set-aside con- 
eept by basing producthyn adjustyhent, as needed, on total 
erop acreage rather than limiting/he adjustment to historical 
aereages of certain crops. 

The set-aside requiremenfXin a given year would be a 

ercentage of the cropland/bate established for each farm. 

he payment rate per acrg woulc\be set at a level needed to 
get the total set-aside acyéage requited to meet the production 
adjustment goal. 

hird, the basie Zayment limitatian of $55,000 should 
apply te income sfpplement payments\only during the 3- 
year phaseout. Te pea imit—as it\appl es to income 
supplements—sMould be reduced over the Q-year period in 
proportion to yhe reduction in income supplement payments. 
o funetigy, set-aside payments for productioy adjustment 
should be eXeluded from the $55,000 limitation. Ky the effort 
to rent lafd to adjust production, a payment limitwvould be 
countergroductive in that acreage where RARER are 
abeve/the 855,000 level would be arbitrarily forced, into 
rodfetion and excluded from the set-aside. We intend hat 
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Beeause the Committee felt that it was important to hear the views 
of the graSs-rgots and because it knew that many farmers-would be 
unable to come to~Washington to present their views;Tield hearings 
were held in five states~Hearings were held in Oklahoma on April 6 
and 7; in Alabama on April TS in Iowa-on April 19; in Georgia on 
April 19 and 20, and in South Dekdta_on April 27. A total of 180 
witnesses were heard and_they reaffirmed tke_public testimony that 
the Committee had_heard in Washington. The-witnesses desired a 
continuation of the Agricultural Act of 1970 and many~testified that 
if income-stipplement payments were phased out, they would Teve_to 

arming. 

The Committee began Executive Sessions on farm legislation on 
May list and completed consideration on May 9. The Committee 
used S. 517, which extended the first seven titles of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 for five years, as a vehicle for considering farm legislation. 
The Committee approved several amendments which were designed 
to strengthen the marketing of dairy products and which had broad 
support from major organizations representing the dairy producers. 

enator Young offered a proposal for wheat in which there woulg 
be an established price for wheat which would be deemed to be a fair 
market price to the farmer. As long as the market price for wheat 
would remain at or above the established price, farmers would £eceive 
no government payments. Any government payments that would be 
made would be in the amount needed to make up the difference be- 
tween the average market price and the established pricé. 

Members of the Committee thought that this was afzood approach 
for feed grains atd cotton as well. The Committee did not feel that it 
could justify substantial government payments to farmers if market 
prices were high. It ¥elt all of agriculture shouJd be market-oriented 
and that the price of agricultural commoditigs should be set by the 
free market rather than by the government,At agreed that we should 
urge farmers to continue to produce forAhe world market so that 
agricultural exports would b&increased,However, it did not feel that 
the farmers should be encouras€d to ixcrease production without any 
income and price protection. Théxefgfe, it adopted for feed grains and 
cotton, as well as wheat, a progrém in which the farmers would be 
guaranteed 70 percent of parity/for production on their base acreage 
allotment during the first yegr of the program. This would mean an 
established price of $2.28 9’bushel for Wheat, $1.53 per bushel for 
corn, and 43 cents per poyfid for cotton. The Committee was mindful 
that production costs fof farmers might chagge during the five-year 
life of the farm progrgfn. During the past yeart\prices paid by farmers 
for production items, interest, taxes and wagés have increased by 
14 percent. Therefére, the Committee bill provides that the established 
price will be chdénged each year to reflect changes in prices paid as 
shown by thg’ index of prices paid for production Nems, interest, 
taxes, and farm wage rates. 

Other than this basic change in the way that payments are made, 
the Comfmittee makes few changes in the Agricultural Acthof 1970. 
The Yommittee bill continues the emphasis on expanded production 
withminimal governmental interference and it continues the flexhhility 
that is provided under the set-aside program. Prices of agricultural 

ommodities will be set by free markets rather than by the government 


=0= 
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PARAGRAPH BY PARAGRAPH EXPLANATION OF SECTION 1 OF THE BILL 


Except for the short title ‘Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1972’, which is contained in section 2, the bill is comprised of a 
single section which extends (generally for five years) and amends the 
first seven titles and a portion of title VIII of the Agricultural Act of 
1970, and adds a new title X. Title [X of that Act is permanent law. 
Section 1 is divided into paragraphs as follows: 


PARAGRAPH (1) 
(Payment Limitation) 


Raragraph (1) extends title I of the 1970 Act, which provides for a 
payment limitation, for five years, and amends it to exclude péyments 
for resaurce adjustment and public access for recreation. 

Title Kestablished a payment limitation of $55,000 whyth a person 
(as defined by the Secretary) could receive annually onfach of three 
major commodities under price-support—wheat, feéd grains and 
cotton. Included were price-support payments, set/aside payments, 
diversion payments, public access payments, and/marketing certifi- 
cates—but not lo&gs or purchases. Inclusion of péyments for resource 
adjustment and pwWolic access tends to defegt the purpose of the 
program, since farmexs subject to the limitafsion will not voluntarily 
divert additional acreage without paymert, and title I specifically 
requires that set-aside réquirements be yéduced communsurate with 
the required reduction in pkyments. In récommending the amendment 
made by this paragraph, the Secretary of Agriculture stated “To 
function, set-aside payments Yor production adjustment should be 
excluded from the $55,000 limitatién. In the effort to rent land to ad- 
just production, a payment limit/would be counter-productive in that 
acreage where payments are gbove\the $55,000 level would be arbi- 
trarily forced into productiow and exNuded from the set-aside.” 

‘This paragraph necessaryly leaves tha decision as to what part of 
any payment represents {Air consideratiot\for resource adjustment or 
public access to the Secretary. Public access\ payments should present 
no problem since they are mdde for that spécific purpose, but other 
payments may requ/fe a more difficult determination. Under existing 
law, nonrecourse pAyments of a fixed amount arevequired to be made 
in advance in thé case of cotton and feed grains,\without regard to 
production objéctives or the amount of land required to be set-aside. 
These paymefts would not be required by the bill, bt the bill does 
provide fop’ payments which would depend on market fluctuations 
for theirAletermination and are fixed by statute with reference to 
annual Aroduction needs but otherwise without regard to\resource 
adjusgment objectives. Payments for erosion and pest contrel prac- 
tices and wildlife habitat practices on set-aside acres would appear to 
be’the kind of payments for resource adjustment that clearly shduld 
fot be subject to a payment limitation. 


wmlle~ 
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PARAGRAPH (2) 
(Milk Marketing Orders) 


Paragraph (2) extends section 201 of the 1970 Act, which dealt with 
dairy base plans for five years, with a number of amendments relating 
to base plans and to other provisions of law dealing with milk market- 
ing orders. 

Most of these amendments provide authority for the inclusion of 
additional provisions in marketing orders if the Secretary finds that 
their inclusion tends to effectuate the purposes of the Act. Inclusion 
of such provisions is not mandatory and they can be included only if 
they tend to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 


BACKGROUND 
FEDERAL MILK ORDERS 


At the present time, there are 60 Federal milk orders in effect. They 
regulate almost 80 percent of the milk eligible for fluid use in the 
country. These orders are proposed by dairy farmers in an area, 
developed by the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of a public 
hearing, are made effective only after approval by producers supplying 
the proposed marketing area and may be voted out by producers at 
any time. 

Federal milk orders regulate transactions between milk dealers and 
dairy farmers in a specified marketing area. Under these orders, milk 
dealers are required to pay minimum prices for milk in accordance with 
ie use made of milk. Retail milk prices are not regulated by Federal 
orders. 

Prices for milk for fluid purposes (Class I) are established at levels 
necessary to assure an adequate supply of milk. Prices for milk going 
into manufactured dairy products (Olas II) are established at levels 
which approximate the price paid farmers for milk at unregulated 
manufacturing plants. Prices established for Class I milk are higher 
than those established for Class II milk. The dairy farmer receives a 
blend price which reflects the relative utilization of milk in the market 
going into fluid products and manufactured products. 


Existing Class I Base Plan Legislation 

Authority for Class I base plans was first included in the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965, and during the 90th Congress was extended 
without change for 1 year through December 31, 1970, by Public Law 
90-559. It was extended again with amendments by the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 which also provided separately for seasonal base plans 
and for so-called Louisville plans under which handler payments 
accumulate during one period for disbursement in another to en- 
courage seasonal production adjustments. In only two orders, those 
for the Puget Sound, Washington, and Atlanta, Georgia, marketing 
areas, have Class I base plans been adopted. Present law provides 
that each producer supplying a market during a representative period 
may be given a proportion of the market’s higher valued Class I sales 
on the basis of his deliveries during the representative period. De- 
liveries in excess of a producer’s base are priced at the surplus (Class 
II) price. Bases may be sold and transferred. The purpose of a base 


alle 
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plan is to discourage the production of excess milk by permitting the 
producer tc receive a higher price for his milk that is needed for fluid 
purposes instead of a blend price for all the milk he is able to produce. 


Changes Made by Paragraph (2) 


Paragraph (2) would make the following changes in the marketing 
order law. 

(1) Clause (B) adds a new paragraph (vi), under which an order 
may provide that the quantity of base computed under a Federal 
order for any producer who is a member of a cooperative association 
shall be allocated to that association rather than to the individual 
producer. Such allocation to a cooperative association could apply 
under a Class I base plan or a seasonal base plan. The base would 
revert to the producer when he leaves the association, with appropri- 
ate adjustments for failure to deliver the amount of his base to his co- 
operative, failure of the cooperative to deliver the amount of his base 
to order plants, or diversion by the cooperative of its excess milk to 
other markets. This provision would facilitate the efficient handling 
of milk by marketing associations that supply milk to several Federal 
Order markets. Milk could be moved from a market, where not needed 
for Class I use to a deficit market, without concern as to the effect on 
individual members. The present Act requires that a producer’s base 
be reduced pro-rata if delivered part of the period off the specific 
market. With bases assigned to the marketing association, the associa- 
tion could operate a plan of its own to cover several marketing areas. 
This would overcome these problems, allow more efficient marketing, 
and create more easily administered Class I base plans under the 
orders. 

In short, this provision, by allocating the base of the individual 
members of a cooperative to the cooperative, would allow the coopera- 
tive to offset under-deliveries of base by some of its members against 
over-deliveries of base by other members. As a result, the cooperative 
could take advantage of the full allocation of its members’ bases. 
The amendment also providés that an individual member on leaving 
the cooperative would take his history of marketings with him, 
irrespective of the market to which the cooperative might have de- 
livered his milk (except for his pro rata share of any reduction in the 
cooperative’s base as a result of transferring milk to other markets). 

(2) Clause (B) further adds a new paragraph (vii), which permits 
an order Class I base plan to recognize, on its effective date, ‘the 
history of marketing represented by the base’ held by a producer 
under a cooperative association’s base plan. A producer under the 
cooperative’s plan may have had his base computed from the produc- 
tion history of a different period from the representative period the 
Federal order would use. If the producer had reduced his produc- 
tion since the original production history period that was used under 
the cooperative’s plan, the Federal order could provide that the 
producer’s base reflect the period used under the cooperative’s plan. 
The same kind of transition would be allowed in the case of bases 
assigned under a prior state marketing program or when a new 
Federal order base plan is substituted for a prior plan being terminated 
under the order. 

Thus, producers who had acquired bases under an existing base 
plan would not be penalized by a Class I base plan under a Federal 
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Order, and this would be true whether acquired by the producers’ own 
deliveries or by purchase. 

Under the present authority, only the marketings made by the 
current producer are recognized. Base transfers to him under other 
plans are not recognized. Hence, a producer who acquired a base by 
purchase just prior to the implementation of a Class I base plan, has 
the history of marketings associated with the base acquired only since 
the date of acquisition. This amendment would allow the Secretary to 
recognize marketing histories associated with bases transferred under 
other base plans; and encourage the replacement of cooperative, 
State, or other Federal order base plans by Federal order base plans. 

The new paragraph (vii) also provides for ‘equitable phasing out” 
of an existing cooperative association base plan or prior State or Fed- 
eral order base plan. This contemplates that the history of marketings 
used under a cooperative’s plan, which might be a different history of 
marketings from that provided under an order, would be updated 
over a period of time to conform to the history of marketings other- 
wise provided for under the order. The same kind of transition could 
apply to the history of marketings used under a state program when 
a Federal order base plan is adopted, or to a history of marketings 
previously used under a Federal order Class I base plan, thus allowing 
a’ period for gradual elimination of a plan that is to be terminated. 

In shifting from one type base plan to another, time is needed for 
producers to adjust their operations, particularly in instances where 
the prior plan had a different history period, had a different method of 
base adjustment and entry of new producers. An abrupt change could 
greatly penalize a producer under an existing base plan, relative to 
other producers under the order. Member producers who have volun- 
tarily operated a supply-management program for the market, should 
not be placed at a disadvantage as individuals, or as a group, when a 
supply-management program is incorporated in a Federal Order. The 
proposed amendment would provide for an orderly and equitable 
transition. , 

The particular means for phasing out the old history of marketings 
would depend on the circumstances in each case. The existing law 
requires that bases be automatically updated each year, and through 
‘this procedure the phasing out of old bases might be accomplished. 
The equitable considerations should result in a method that does not 
unduly disadvantage either producers who have been under a co- 
operative base plan or other’ producers who have not been under such 
plan. 

(3) The new paragraph following paragraph (vii) provides authority 
for the Secretary to set the price to producers for excess milk under 
either a Class I base plan or a seasonal base plan at a level he deems 
appropriate, without regard to class prices under an order. As the law 
is now interpreted, a producer may not be paid less for excess milk than 
the price for the lowest-priced class of milk under the order. In some 
markets, this price for excess milk may not result in a substantial 
enough incentive for a producer to reduce his marketings. The circum- 
stances in an individual market may affect the decision as to whether 
a price for excess milk lower than the value of the milk for manufactur- 
ing is desirable. This provision, of course, does not affect the price to 
be paid by the handler for this milk in accordance with the use made 
of such milk. 
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(4) Clause (C) extends the provisions of section 201 of the 1970 
Act for five years. Since all of the provisions of paragraph (2) of 
section 1 of the bill are amendments to section 201, they would all 
expire with the expiration of section 201. That section is now scheduled 
to expire December 31, 1973 or December 31, 1976 in the case of 
Class I base plan orders issued before December 31, 1973. 

; (5) Clause (D) amends section 8c(5)(A) of the marketing order 
aw to— 

(i) provide authority to fix under Federal milk orders mini- 
mum rates of payment handlers would be required to pay to producers 
and cooperative associations (over and above the specified class prices) 
for services they may perform for the handler. Allowable services 
would include but not be limited to (1) deliveries at specified times, 
grade, quality, or composition of milk, and (2) milk assembly, refrig- 
eration, storage, laboratory work, quality, supervision and accounting. 
This provision will provide assurance that producers receive the full 
price intended by the order. Services performed by producers or pro- 
ducer organizations which are of value to handlers should be paid for 
by the handlers receiving such services, in addition to payment for 
the milk. 

. Activities such as supply balancing, separation, standardization, 
etc., are true services and are not identified directly with normal 
farm tank pickup by cooperatives. Such services are performed by 
cooperatives variously for different handlers for which full compensa- 
tion should be made to preserve equity among handlers and to deter 
erosion of the minimum order price structure. 

There is no intent that this provision be applied to any activities 
that must be carried out by those individuals picking up farm tank 
milk and do not reflect actual services to the handler; 

(11) provide for manufacturing milk marketing orders which provide 
for price posting rather than minimum prices; and 

(ii) permit location adjustments used in computing handler prices 
and producer uniform prices at a given location to differ. So-called 
‘nearby differentials’ would be expressly prohibited. 

As implied in the amendment itself, the purpose of differing location 
adjustments at a given location is to “direct the flow of milk” from 
one location to another. 

Location adjustments are used to reflect the relative value of milk 
at locations distant from the central marketplace. The present pricing 
arrangements under milk orders provide that the class price and the 
producer blend price at a given location be adjusted for location at the 
same rate. This rate reflects the cost of moving the milk from the dis- 
tant location to the market center for processing and distribution. 
Applying the same location adjustment rate to both prices does not 
always provide the necessary price incentive for attracting producer 
milk supplies from surplus areas to the processing centers where 
needed. This is a particular problem when milk needs to be moved 
other than in the normal pattern of movement. 

The adoption of milk order provisions authorized by this amendment 
would tend to encourage an orderly and efficient movement of milk to 
processors in the needed amounts. ; 

Nearby differentials were first incorporated in the Boston order in 
1936 and later made a part of other New England and the New York- 
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New Jersey orders. Essentially, these provisions established a uniform 
price for producers whose farms were located close to the market 
centers higher than that for producers in distant locations by more 
than the cost of transportation. The necessary funds were obtained 
through a deduction form the proceeds due all producers in each 
market. The differentials were declared illegal by the Supreme Court 
in December 1969 (Allen v. Zuber, 396 U.S. 168; 1969) on the basis 
that there was no statutory authority for their inclusion in milk 
ee This court decision resulted in their deletion from all milk 
orders. 

Their early justification was apparently related to the fact that 
producers close to the market historically had received higher prices 
prior to Federal regulation because their milk was more readily 
available and more dependable than distant country supplies. While 
this may have been true at that time, technological improvements 
in transportation, cooling and handling facilities have made distant 
country supplies as readily available as local supplies. There is no 
longer a basis for special producer differentials on nearby milk and the 
amendments to Section 8c(5)(A) of the Act would not authorize 
reintroduction of nearby differentials. 

(6) Clause (D) also amends section 8c(5)(E) of the marketing order 
_ law to authorize deductions from pool proceeds prior to the computa- 
tion’ of the uniform price to be paid to qualified cooperatives for 
services of marketwide benefit. A number of examples of such services 
are specified, but of course it is intended that payment should be made 
for such services or any other services under this provision only if the 
Secretary finds that they are actually of marketwide benefit for the 
advantage of all producers. Economic, education, legal and most other 
intangible services are specifically excluded from this provision. 

The amendment is intended to provide that producers who are not 
members of the cooperative bear a proportionate share of the cost of 
the cooperative’s activities that have benefit to all producers. Some 
cooperatives have complained that these services have helped to 
improve the returns of all producers but the costs have been borne 
entirely by the member producers. As a result, the members have re- 
ceived a lower net return than nonmembers. 

(7) Clause (D) also adds a new section 8¢(5) (J) which would provide 
authority to operate within the Federal order system a ‘“‘standby 
pool” of reserve milk. Such a plan could be incorporated into an order 
or could be in the form of a marketing agreement. A reserve “‘standby 
pool” is presently operated by cooperatives on a voluntary basis. Under 
this arrangement, cooperatives in fluid markets contribute a specified 
amount per hundredweight on Class I sales to the pool. The funds 
thus obtained are then paid out to cooperatives in the upper Mid- 
west where reserve supplies of Grade A milk are maintained on a 
standby basis. In turn, these cooperatives arrange to make their 
reserve supplies available to the contributing markets as called for. 
This amendment would provide authority for the transfer of funds 
from Federal order pools into a ‘‘standby pool’ for this purpose. The 
standby pool could be operated by a Federal order or agreement or by 
voluntary agreements among cooperatives. 

Rapid conversion to Grade A milk in the heavy production area of 
the upper Midwest is creating serious problems relating to how these 
additional supplies of Grade A milk can be incorporated into the 
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marketing system in an orderly manner. The standby pool is one 
potential way of providing a basis for these additional supplies to 
share in the proceeds from the higher valued Class I sales in an 
equitable way. 

The amendment will allow a broader participation in the standby 
pool by getting more money paid in and by allowing proprietary 
handlers to participate. 

(8) Clause (D) also amends section 8c(17) to require the Secretary 
to hold a hearing on a proposed amendment to a milk marketing order 
if one-third or more of the producers covered by the order apply in 
writing therefor. ; 

(9) Clause D also amends the pricing standard in section 608¢(18) 
to make it clear that prices in Federal milk orders should be set at 
levels not only to insure adequate supplies of high quality milk cur- 
rently, but that price levels established should be such as to assure a 
level of farm income adequate to maintain the productive capacity in 
dairying needed to meet anticipated future needs. 

_ The pricing standard now included in the Act requires the Secretary 
to maintain such prices as will ‘Snsure a sufficient quantity of pure 
and wholesome milk.” Although the need for establishing price levels 
that assure maintenance of adequate productive capacity to meet 
future needs is probably already embodied in the existing standard, 
the amendment is to make clear that adequate farm income is an 
important consideration in setting prices under milk marketing orders. 


PARAGRAPH (8) 
(Milk Price Support, Butterfat Price Support Suspension) 


Paragraph (3) amends séction 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1970 
to 

(1) permanently suspend the requirement that butterfat, and 
the products of milk and butterfat, be supported at not less than 
75 percent of parity; 

(2) permanently add anticipated future needs to the price 
support criteria for milk; and 

(3) increase the minimum price support level for milk for the 
remainder of the current marketing year to 80 percent of parity. 
Until suspended, for three years, by the 1970 Act, price support 
for butterfat and the products of milk and butterfat was manda- 
tory under the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The permanent deletion of the provision to support butterfat, and 
the products of milk and butterfat, does not affect the requirement for 
supporting the price of milk. It simply continues the greater flexibility 
given the Secretary by section 202 of the 1970 Act in establishing the 
prices CCC shall pay for butter, nonfat dry milk, and cheese in order 
to support the price of milk. Mainly, it will permit a much lower price 
for butter than would be possible had the 1970 amendment not been 
extended. In fact, if the 1949 requirement for supporting butterfat 
at a minimum of 75 percent of parity had not been deleted by the 1970 
amendment, CCC’s purchase price for butter, bought to support 
butterfat, would be at least 20 cents a pound higher than it is during 
the current marketing year. Furthermore, if parity continues to in- 
crease in the future, an increasingly high price for butter would be 
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necessary in order to achieve the minimum 75 percent 0” parity butter- 
fat support previously required by the Act 0 1970. 

The committee feels that continuing the authority for a relatively 
low butter price, as provided by section 202 of the 1970 Amendment, 
will further encourage butter consumption, reduce surplus production, 
and lower CCC purchases and costs. 

This paragraph also amends Section 201(c) of the Act of 1949, as 
amended, to more specifically define the adequate supply objective 
of the dairy price support program. Prior to this amendment, the Act 
required that support be set at such level between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity as would assure an ‘‘adequate supply.” This amendment 
requires that the support be set at a level, between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity, which will assure a supply of wholesome milk sufficient to 
satisfy both current and anticipated future requirements, including 
commerical market needs and high priority domestic welfare and school 
lunch program donations. 

In determining the support level necessary to obtain such a supply of 
wholesome milk and its products, the committee feels that careful 
consideration should be given to the influence of unusual changes in the 
costs of producing milk, i. e., costs of feed, labor, capital investment, 
etc. These costs are reflected in the incomes of dairy farmers and it is 
felt that changes in the support price should be commensurate with 
changes in costs so that farmers will be assured a level of income suffi- 
cient to maintain the desired productive capacity. 

This paragraph also increases the minimum support level, effective 
upon enactment of the bill, to 80 percent of parity. This level would 
agi in a support price of $5.61 per hundredweight for manufacturing 
milk. 

On March 8, 1973 the Department of Agriculture announced that the 
support level for manufacturing milk effective March 12, and for the 
1973-74 marketing year would be $5.29 per hundredweight, estimated 
at that time to be 75 percent of parity as of April 1, 1973, the minimum 
required by law. 

On April 15, 1973 the Department reported that the average price 
received by farmers for milk of manufacturing grade was $5.49 per 
hundredweight. 

PARAGRAPH (4) 


(Transfer of Dairy Products to the Military and to 
Veterans Hospitals) 


Paragraph (4) extends for five years, through 1978, the authority for 
donating dairy products acquired under the dairy price support pro- 
gram to the military agencies and the Veterans Administration. These 
agencies have been an important outlet for products acquired under 
the support program, especially during years of large milk producticn 
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and CCC purchases. Since 1954, when donations to these agencies 
were first authorized, CCC has donated to them approximately 442 
million pounds of butter, 25 million pounds of cheese, and 1 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk. 


PARAGRAPH (5) 
Dairy Indemnity Program 

Paragraph (5) would— 

(1) extend the milk indemnity program for five years; 

(2) extend it to cover cows producing contaminated milk; and 

(3) extend it to unregistered chemicals used in accordance with 
applicable regulations or label instructions, if any. 

This would make it possible to continue making indemnity payments 
to dairy farmers for milk, and to manufacturers for dairy products, 
removed from commercial markets because of chemical and pesticide 
contamination. Indemnification would be authorized where such con- 
tamination was due to chemicals registered and approved for use by 
the Federal Government at the time of their use as at present, and in 
the future even if they were not registered so long as they were not 
used contrary to applicable regulations and label instructions. The 
need for extension to additional chemicals became evident when silage 
was contaminated with a chemical used to coat the inside of silos. 
Cows eating the contaminated silage produced contaminated milk. 

xtension of the program to cows producing contaminated milk is 
provided for by the bill because it is less costly to pay an indemnity 
for the cow than to continue to pay indemnities for ie milk until it 
is free from contamination. 

Since the indemnity program was first begun, through April 1973, 
payments to farmers have totaled $1,409,214, and payments of 
$110,166 have been made to manufacturers. Payments fy years and 
by States, are summarized in the following tables. 


SUMMARY OF DAIRY INDEMNITY PAYMENTS TO FARMERS AND MANUFACTURERS QJAN. 1, 1964 TO APR. 30, 1973) 


Manufacturers 

Dairy of dairy 

Fiscal year farmers products 

TOG SE CEE Ss Fee 2g, SSE PRE eS REE SP sede ee or 58. be 8 a2 4: $349,993 er. S25 oe 2. 
Ee ae ek ee mcm OTA CEOS ERS EEE SREP =e i eer De, i af gia oree Sieh 15061155 ee 

ee ee eet ah ee ee yp ne oh 1 ee ee eh NS ae Ae eS 219; S33ipeon = seen ae 
LO Te Ee Sod mee eis yeeros ose ee ote eee oe ele ee Oe ee eee Pee ee 194,727 ala ee ee 
0G 9 ore ee ere ene see ae re ee ee a ee eee ee eet S 1040416) 2 ee ee 
S/O meee Shee Te, Ret iualt : Chee. Se epee et oars ee eh 8 188,705, Sees 
Ch Roe eee eS Eee ear Hee Sa See 5 ge PLN. MMO Pic Oe SRE eR 71, 474 $15, 500 
197 Dene RAlte Datlee IRR g BEE ERE A ee A 36 (505 1 eas see eae: 
1979 cts pre 8 8 ee a se, A AS eR 2 33, 310 94, 666 


tu). Ati Antateteytl. tag. aco. doko oe, 1, 409, 214 110, 166 
1, 519, 380 


, 


1 Includes claims for the period Jan. 1, 1964 through June 30, 1965 (18 months). 


On 
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DAIRY INDEMNITY PAYMENTS, CLAIMS BY STATES AND FISCAL YEARS, 1965-66 TO DATE 


State 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1 1972-73 


Arizona's. 221-2 et heen eee 91, 266 eee” 


Kentucky 
Louisianase= 220. ..2 26D Nt St) eee eS 
Maryland_.__..__- 
Massachusetts. _- 
Mississippi_-- --- 
Missourj..._-__- 
Montana. -__._____ 


West Virgins. .<.cdsi a5. det-8ac 5 3) 76 | 
Wisconsin 





Totalae 2 *aee ese eee aes tle 150,611 279,533 194,727 104,416 188,705 986,974 36,505 127,979 


1 Through Apr. 30, 1973. 
2 Payment to dairy manufacturer. 
3 Includes payment of $94,666 to dairy manufacturer. 


PARAGRAPH (6) 
(Dairy Imports) 


Paragraph (6) would amend section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (of 1933) to require the President to prohibit the quantity of 
dairy products for food use Which may be imported in any calendar 
year from exceeding two percent of the total annual consumption of 
dairy products for food use in the preceding calendar year, except that 
he may increase the total quantity which may be imported if he deter- 
mines such increase is required by overriding economic or national 
security interests of the United States. This requirement would 
override all other statutory authority with respect to the imposition 
of import controls on dairy products; however, action could continue 
to be taken under other authority, such as subsections (a) through (f) 
of section 22, to the extent it was not inconsistent with this require- 
ment. 

The President would be authorized, but not required, to provide for 
the importation of dairy products only through the use of licenses 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. In issuing licenses for the 
increased quantities authorized by the President to be imported, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be required to give priority, for a 
limited time, to domestic producers and processors who utilize dairy 
products in their business. 

Dairy products are defined to include (1) all forms of milk and 
dairy products, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, and any combination 
or mixture thereof; (2) any articles, compound, or mixture containing 
five percent or more of butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, or any 
combinations of the two; and (8) casein, caseinates, lactose, and other 
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derivatives of milk, butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if imported 
commercially for any food use. Dairy products would not include (1) 
industrial casein, industrial caseinates, or any other industrial product, 
not to be used in any form for any food use, or an ingredient of food; 
or (2) articles not normally considered to be dairy products, such as 
candy, bakery goods, and othcr similar articles provided that dairy 
products in any form, in any such article, are not commercially ex- 
tractable or capable of being used commercially as a replacement or 
substitute for such ingredients in the manufacture of any food product. 
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assure either maintenance of practices or the refund of the Federa 
imvestment even if ownership of the land changes. 

Sectign 1005 provides that the Secretary of Agriculture stall con- 
sult with“the forester or other appropriate official of each State in 
carrying out the forestry incentives program. TheSecretary is to 
coordinate the athinistration of the programwith other related 
programs. 

This section provides that Federal assistance is to be on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretarydeems appropriate, and he may make 
funds available for providing techifical assistance to and for providing 
encouragement to non-Federed public lmadowners, small non-industrial 

rivate forest landowners, non-profit grotps, individuals and public 

odies in initiating practices which further thexgurposes of this title. 
The use of privaté agencies, firms, and individualSaynishing services 
and materiglsneeded in the application of practices included in the 
programs encouraged. 

Seetion 1006 authorizes the annual appropriation of an amotmt not 
to exceed $25,000,000, which funds remain available until expended 


Cost EstTiMATES 


In accordance with section 252 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1970, following are the Committee estimates of the costs which 
would be incurred in carrying out the provisions of the bill. No formal 
estimate of costs have been received from the Department of 
Agriculture. é' 

There would be no additional costs in the current fiscal year. 

Such costs as would be incurred in subsequent fiscal years for most 
programs included in the bill would depend upon a variety of factors, 
including market prices, production, allotment levels, inflation, and 
the level of demand for the commodities covered by the bill as well 
as budget considerations. 


Dairy Proaram Costs 
1. MILK MARKETING ORDERS 
@ 


The only costs to the government because of amendments to milk 
marketing orders would be costs of hearings, if any. Cost of hearings 
vary, according to the length and complexity, but a reasonable esti- 
miate would be about $10,000 per hearing. 


2. MILK, PRICE SUPPORTS 


Net expenditure by the Department of Agriculture on the dairy 
price support and related programs amounted to $214.3 million in 
fiscal 1971; $174.2 million in fiscal 1972; and $194.4 million in fiscal 
1973. 

It is not expected that net expenditures during the next five years 
would vary significantly from these levels notwithstanding an increase 
in the support price to 80 percent of parity from the date of enactment 
of this bill to the end of this marketing year which is March 31, 1974. 
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8. DONATIONS TO VETERANS HOSPITALS AND MILITARY 


Authority for the donation by Commodity Credit, Corporation of 
dairy products to the Administrator of Veterans Affairs and to the 
military for their use is extended for five years. The cost of this pro- 
gram in fiscal 1972 amounted to about $12.6 million. It is expected 
that future costs would not vary too significantly from this level under 
normal circumstances. 


4. DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


Authority for dairy indemnity payments has been extended for the 
life of the bill and has been extended to include cows because it is less 
costly to pay an indemnity for the cow than to continue to pay indem- 
nities for the milk until it is free from contamination. 

Dairy indemnity claims SuSE ue last five years have ranged from 
a low of $36,505 in 1971-72 to a high of $188,705 in 1969-70. The total 
indemnities ped since 1965 amounts to only $1,519,380. . 

Costs in the future should approximate these levels. 


5. DAIRY IMPORT CONTROLS 


There would be no additional cost.as a result of this provision. 





Woot Program 


Qver the last five years payments under the Wool program hgVe 
rangéd from about $50.7 million in 1969 to $102.8 million in 1971 when 
wool prices were at abnormally low levels. With the improvement of 
prices rectived by farmers (91.3 cents per pound in April )§73) pay- 
ments will be minimal, if any. Future costs will dependipon prices 
received. If current levels prevail, costs will be zero. Of the five-year 
average (1971 excluded) prevails, costs would approximate $58.3 
million. 

Coxymopity Program Cos7s 


as 
INDEX OF PRODUCTION ITEMS, INTEREST, TAXES, AND FARM WAGE RATES 


One of the important indicators of <hanging economic conditions 
affecting American agriculture is the/Index of Prices Paid by Farmers 
for’ Production Items, Including/Ixterest, Taxes, and Farm Wage 
Rates. This index measures the Aéveragachange in prices paid for those 
items commonly used in the”productiomNof crops and heeerone and 
serves as one of the best available measurésof changes in production 
costs. 

Although this Index is computed separately and on a regular 
basis by the Statistical Reporting Service of theNUnited States De- 
partment of Agrtulture it is an integral part of the Parity Index 
which is used {6 compute the Parity Ratio. 

The farm froduction index is divided into 9 group indexes—feed, 
feeder liyeStock, motor supplies, motor vehicles, farm ntgchinery, 
farm sypplies, building and fencing materials, fertilizer and seed, 

lus 41) interest charges per acre on mortgage indebtedness secured 
5 arm real estate; (2) taxes payable per acre on farm real estate; 
xNnd (3) wage rates paid to hired farm labor. 
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CHANGES IN Existina Law 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


AGRICULTURAL AcT oF 1970 
That this Act may be cited as the ‘Agricultural Act 


of 1970”. 
TITLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATION 
by paragraph a 101. Notwithstanding any other provi ion of 
0 aw— 
dial he total amount of payments which person shall 


be entitted_to receive under each of theannual programs 
established by titles IV, V, and ¥1 of this Act for the 
(1971, 1972, om%1973 crop}-1971 through 1978 crops 
of the commodity slrall not exceed $55,000. 

(2) The term ‘payments’ as used in this section 
[includes price-stpport payments, set-aside payments, 
diversion payments, public accesS\payments, and market- 
ing certificates, but does not include teans or purchases] 
shak not include loans or ‘purchases, or wry part of any 
payment which is determined by the Secretaryte represent 
compensation for resource adjustment or public atcess for 
recreation. 


TITLE II— 


DAIRY BASE PLANS 


poauserads Sec. 201. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
(2) of bill reenacted and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
fag Orders. ©Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is further amended 
by striking in subparagraph (B) of subsection 8c(5) 
all that part of said subparagraph (B) which follows the 
comma at the end of clause (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘‘(d) a further adjustment to 
encourage seasonal adjustments in the production of 
milk through equitable apportionment of the total value 
of the milk purchased by any handler, or by all handlers, 
among producers on the basis of their marketings of 
milk during a representative period of time, which need 
not be limited to one year; (e) a provision providing for 
(94) 
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the accumulation and disbursement of a fund to en- 
courage seasonal adjustments in the production of milk 
may be included in an order; and (f) a further adjust- 
ment, equitably to apportion the total value of milk 
purchased by all handlers among producers on the basis 
of their marketings of milk, ach may be adjusted to 
reflect the utilization of producer milk by all handlers in 
any use classification or classifications, during a repre- 
sentative period of one to three years, which will be 
automatically updated each year. In the event a producer 
holding a base allocated under this clause (f) shall 
reduce his marketings, such reduction shall not adversely 
affect his history of production and marketing for the 
determination of future bases, or future updating of 
bases, except that an order may provide that, if a 
producer reduces his marketings below his base allocation 
In any one or more use classifications designated in the 
order, the amount of any such reduction shall be taken 
into account in determining future bases, or future 
updating of bases. Bases allocated to producers under 
this clause (f) may be transferable under an order on 
such terms and conditions, including those which will 
prevent bases taking on an unreasonable value, as are 
prescribed in the order by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Provisions shall be made in the order for the allocation 
of bases under this clause (f) and, where specifically so 
provided, clause (d)— 

“(i) for the alleviation of hardship and inequity 
among producers; and 

‘“(i) for providing bases for dairy farmers not deliver- 
ing milk as producers under the order upon becoming 
producers under the order who did not produce milk 
during any part of the representative period and these 
new producers shall within ninety days after the first 
regular delivery of milk af the price for the lowest use 
classification specified in such order be allocated a base 
which the Secretary determines proper after considerin 
‘supply and demand conditions, the development o 
orderly and efficient marketing conditions and to the 
respective interests of producers under the order, all 
other dairy farmers and the consuming public. Producer 
bases so allocated shall for a period of not more than three 
years be reduced by not more than 20 per centum; and 

‘“(iii) dairy farmers not delivering milk as producers 
under the order upon becoming producers under the 
order by reason of a plant to which they are making 
deliveries becoming a pool plant under the order, b 
amendment or otherwise, shall be provided bases wit 
respect to milk delivered under the order based on their 
past deliveries of milk on the some basis as other pro- 
ducers under the order; and 
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‘‘(iv) such order may include such additional provi- 
sions as the Secretary deems appropriate in regard to the 
reentry of producers who have previously discontinued 
their dairy farm enterprise or transferred bases author- 
ized under this clause (f); and 

“(v) notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, 
dairy farmers not delivering milk as producers under 
the order, upon becoming producers under the order, 
shall within ninety days be provided -with respect to 
milk delivered under the order, allocations based on their 
past deliveries of milk during the representative period 
from the production facilities from which they are 
delivering milk under the order on the same basis as 
producers under the order on the effective date of order 
provisions authorized under this clause (f): Provided, 
That bases shall be allocated only to a producer market- 
ing milk from the production facilities from which he 
marketed milk during the representative period, ex- 
cept that in no event shall such allocation of base exceed 
the amount of milk actually delivered under such 
order[..]; and 

““(yr) such order (under this clause (f) or clause (d)) may 
provide unth respect to producers entitled to bases who are 
members of and marketing their milk through a qualified 
cooperative marketing association, that the bases of such 
producers: shall be allocated to the cooperative marketing 
association while they are members thereof. 
they are members thereof. In the event a producer with- 
draws from membership in a cooperative marketing 
association the base allocated to that producer shall take 
into consideration his total marketings of milk, including 
milk delivered by Jhis association to persons not fully 
regulated by the order, but may reflect his pro rata share 
of any reduction in the total of bases allocated to such 
association; and 

P “(pyit) such order may provide that a producer who has 
acquired a base under a cooperative marketing association’ s 
base plan or pursuant to a State or Federal regulatory 
program shal! for the purpose of determining bases under 
the order be entitled to the history of marketing represented 
by the base held by him on the effective date of order provisions 
authorized under this clause (f) under such conditions as 
may be prescribed in the order; and such order may include 
such other provisions as the Secretary deems appropriate or 
as may be necessary to allow and provide for the orderly 
and equitable phasing out of existing cooperative marketing 
association base plans or base plans issued pursuant to 
State or Federal regulations. 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture in apportioning the total value 
of milk purchased by all handlers among producers and 
cooperatwe associations on behalf of their producer members 
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or patrons may provide a price to be paid for milk in excess 
of base under clause (d) or (f) at such level as he deems 
appropriate without regard to prices established for each 
class of milk pursuant to paragraph (A) of this subsection. 
The assignment of other source milk to various use 
classes shall be made without regard to whether an order 
contains provisions authorized under this clause (f). In 
the case of any producer who during any accounting 
period delivers a portion of his milk to persons not fully 
regulated by the order, provision shall be made for 
reducing the allocation of, or payment to be received by, 
any such producer under this clause (f) to compensate 
for any marketings of milk to such other persons for such 
period or periods as necessary to insure equitable partici- 
pation in marketings among all producers. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 8c(12) and the last sentence. 
of section 8c(19) of this Act, order provisions under this 
clause (f) shall not be effective in any marketing order 
unless separately approved by producers in a referendum 
in which each individual producer shall have one vote and 
may be terminated separately whenever the Secretary 
makes a determination with respect to such provisions 
as is provided for the termination of an order in subpara- 
graph 8c(16)(B). Disapproval or termination of such 
order provisions shall not be considered disapproval of 
the order or of other terms of the order.” 

(b) The legal status of producer handlers of milk 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as reenacted and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shall be the same 
subsequent to the adoption of the amendments made by 
this Act as it was prior thereto. 

(c) Nothing in subsection (a) of this section 201 shall 
be construed as invalidating apy class I base plan provi- 
sions of any marketing order previously issued by the 
Secretary Bf Agriculture pursuant to authority contained 
in the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1187), 
but such provisions are expressly ratified, legalized, and 
confirmed and may be extended through and including 
December 31, 1971. 

(d) It is not intended that existing law be in any way 
altered, rescinded, or amended with respect to section 
8c(5)(G) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as re- 
enacted and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and such section 
8c(5)(G) is fully reaffirmed. 

(e) The provisions of this section shall not be effective 
after December 31, [1973] 1978 except with respect to 
orders providing for Class I base plans issued prior to 
such date, but in no event shall any order so issued extend 
or be effective beyond December 31, [1976] 1981. 
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(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended is further amended by: 

(1) amending section Sc (5) (A) to read as follows; 

“(A) Classifying milk in accordance with the form in 
which or the purpose for which it is used, and fixing, or pro- 
viding a method for fixing, minimum prices for each such use 
classvfication which all handlers shall pay, or without fixing 
or providing a method for firing minimum prices in the case 
of an order limited to milk products or milk used for manu- 
facturing but which may require announcement by handlers 
of prices to be paid producers and cooperative associations 

elivering to them, and fixing, or providing a method for fir- 
ing, minimum rates of payment to producers or associations 
of producers for services performed for a handler, including 
but not limited to (1) providing specific quantities of milk on 
designated days and providing milk of a specified grade, 
quality or composition and (2) performing special services, 
such as but not limited to, milk assembly, refrigeration, stor- 
age, laboratory work, quality supervision and accounting, 
and the time when payments shall be made, for milk pur- 
chased from producers or cooperative associations, and for 
services performed by producers or associations of producers. 
Such prices and rates shall be uniform as to all handl rs, sub- 
ject to adjustments for (1) volume, market, and production 
differentials customarily applied by the handlers subject to 
such order, (2) the grade or quality of the milk purchased, 
(3) the locations at which delwery of such milk, or any use 
classification thereof, is made to such handlers, and (4) 
services utilized by a handler as provided by the order. The 
location adjustments used in computing minimum prices 
paid by handlers under this paragraph (A) may differ from 
those used in computing prices paid to producers under 
paragraph (B) where appropriate to direct the flow of milk: 
Proaded That so called nearby differentials are not author- 
ized. by this provision.”’ 

‘ (2) amending section 8c(5)(E) by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a comma and the following: ‘from 
producers or associations of producers, and (ii) for pay- 
ment from the total usé value of milk under paragraph (A), 
before computing uniform prices under paragraph (B) and 
reflecting adjustments in payments as among handlers under 
paragraph (C), to cooperative marketing associations, 
qualified as provided in paragraph (F’) of this subsection for 
services of marketwide benefit, exlcuding (i) providing eco- 
nomic, education, and legal services for the benefit of all 
producers and (it) furnishing other services of an intangible 
nature not hereinafter specifically included; and (a) provid- 
ing facilities to handle and dispose of milk supplies vn 
excess of quantities needed by handlers and to furnish 
additional supplies of milk needed by handlers; (b) handling 
of milk on specific days in excess of the quantities needed by 
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handlers; (c) transporting milk from one location to another 
jor the purpose of fulfilling requirements for a higher class 
utilization or providing a market outlet at any class of 
utilization; (d) performing special market services, such as, 
but not limited to, providing milk assembly, refrigeration, 
storage, laboratory work, quality supermsion, and 
accounting’. 

(3) adding at the end of section 8c(5) the following: 

“(J) Establishing or providing a method for establishing 
a reserve supply management program for an order or a 
group of orders designed to prevent unwarranted fluctuations 
in supplies and returns to producers by compensating 
cooperating dairy farmers or associations of dairy farmers 
who under the terms and conditions prescribed in the order 
make the reserve milk available in an efficient and orderly 
manner as needed. The program shall be financed by pro- 
ducers in a manner and at a rate specified in the order or 
orders on all milk purchased from producers or associations 
of producers, and deductions therefor may be made from 
funds due producers in computing the total pool value or 
otherwise computing total funds due producers. Such 
deductions shall be in addition to the adjustments authorized 
in, paragraphs (B) and (L) of this subsection and shall not 
be deemed to be in conflict with section Sc(18) but shall be 
a factor to be considered in establishing prices pursuant to 
such section. Funds so deducted shall be transferred to an 
agency or authority made up of dairy farmers appointed 
by the Secretary in a manner prescribed in the order to 
administer provisions hereunder. Marketing agreements 
under section 8b providing for such programs may be made 
effective for anne or production areas, whether such 
areas are or are not subject to marketing orders and re- 
gardless of whether such orders contain provisions under 
this paragraph. Voluntary agreements among cooperatwe 
marketing associations provtding for such programs shall 
not be deemed precluded unless they conflict with the terms 
of a marketing order made effective under these provisions.” 

(4) striking the period at the end of subsection 8c(17) and 
adding in liew thereof the following: ‘‘: Provided further, 
That vf one-third or more of the producers as defined in a 
milk order apply in writing for a hearing on a proposed 
amendment of such order, the Secretary shall call such a 
hearing. Subsection (12) of this section shall not be con- 
strued to permit any cooperative to act for its members in an 
application for a hearing under the foregoing proviso and 
nothing in such proviso shall be construed to preclude the 
Secretary from calling an amendment hearing as provided 
in subsection (8) of this section.” 

(5) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and wholesome 
milk” in section 8c(18) the phrase ‘‘to meet current needs 
and further to assure a level of farm income adequate to 
maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet anticipated 
future needs.” 


= 
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SUSPENSION OF BUTTERFAT SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Changes made = Sec. 202. [Effective only with respect to the period 

by paragr 3 

(3) of the bh beginning April 1, 1971, and ending March 31, 1974—] 

Nisperiea a (a) The first sentence of section 201 of the Agricultural 

Bueoeee Price Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446), is amended by 

Suspension). striking the words ‘‘milk, butterfat, and the products of 
milk and butterfat’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ‘‘and milk’”’. 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446(c)), is amended 
to read as follows: 

‘“(e) The price of milk shall be supported at such level 
not in excess of 90 per centum nor less than 75 per 
centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary 
determines necessary in order to assure an adequate 
supply of pure and wholesome milk to meet current needs, 
reflect changes in the cost of production, and assure a level 
of farm income adequate to maintain productive capacity 
sufficient to meet anticipated future needs. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing, effective for the period beginning with the date 
of enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1973 and ending on March 31, 1974, the price of 
milk shall be supported at not less than 80 per centum of 
the parity price therefor. Such price support shall be 
pas through purchases of milk and the products of 
mi ee 


TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY AND TO 
VETERANS HOSPITALS 


epee Sec. 203. Section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
ee as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446a), is amended by changing 
Dairy’ Products “December 31, 1970” to read “December 31, [1973] 
to the Military 1978” both places it appears therein. 
Hospitals). 

DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


aeaber bestest Sec. 204. (a) Section 3 of the Act of August 13, 1968 


(6) of the bill (Public Law 90-484; 82 Stat. 750), is amended by striking 
ee roeam), out the word “June 30, 1970.”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “June 30, [1973] 1978.”. 

(b) [The first sentence of section 1 of said Act is 
amended by inserting, ‘‘and manufacturers of dairy 
products who have been directed since the date of en- 
actment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to remove their 
dairy products,” after “milk”, and the second sentence 
is revised to read: ‘‘Any indemnity payment to any 
farmer shall continue until he has been reinstated and 1s 
again allowed to dispose of his milk on commercial 
markets.’”’.J Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“Section 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to make indemnity payments for milk or cows producing 
such milk at a fair market value, to dairy farmers who have 
been directed since January 1, 1964 (but only since the 
date of enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973 in the case of indemnity payments not 
authorized prior to such date of enactment), to remove their 
milk, and to manufacturers of dairy products who have 
been directed since the date of enactment of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 (but only since the date of enactment of the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 in the 
case of indemnity payments not authorized prior to such 
date of enactment) to remove their dairy products from 
commercial markets because of residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the Federal Government 
at the tume of such use, or because of residues of chemicals 
not included under the above provisions where such chemicals 
were not used contrary to applicable regulations or label 
instructions provided at the time of use. Any indemnity 
payment to any farmer shall continue until he has been 
reinstated and is again allowed to dispose of his milk on 
commercial markets.”’ 


“DAIRY IMPORTS 


“Sec. 205. Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (7 U.S.C. 624) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

““(g) Notwithstanding any other -provision of law, the 
President shall prohibit imports of dairy products for food 
use in excess of 2 per centum of the total annual consump- 
tion for food use in the preceding calendar year, except 
that the President may increase the total quantity permitted 
to be imported if he determines and proclaims that such 
increase is required by ovetriding economic or national 
security interests of the United States. The President 1s 
authorized to provide that dairy products may be imported 
only by or for the account of a person or firm to whom 
a license has been issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In issuing a license for any increase in the quantity per- 
mitted to be imported under .this subsection during any 
period after the enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1978, the Secretary shall make licenses 
available to domestic producers and processors for a limited 
time before issuing licenses to others. For purposes of this 
subsection, dairy products include (1) all forms of milk and 
dairy products, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, and any 
combination or mixture thereof; (2) any articles, compounds, 
or mixture containing 6 per centum or more of butterfat, or 
milk solids-not-fat, or any combinations of the two; and 
(3) casein, casernates, lactose, and other derwatives of milk, 
butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if imported commercially for 
any food use. Dairy products do not include (1) industrial 
casein, industrial caseinates, or any other industrial 


ee 


Changes one 
y paragrap 
(6) of bill 
(Dairy Import 
Limitations). 
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product, not to be used in any form for any food use, or an 
ingredient of food; or (2) articles not normally considered to 
be darry products, such as candy, bakery goods, and other 
simular articles provided that dairy products in any form, in 
any such article are not commercially extractable or capable 
of being used commercially as a replacement or substitute for 


such ingredients in the manufacture of any food product.” 
ne ee ee eae a ae EN aret obs OGRE UL hs ke CY 


TITLE IJJ—WOOL 
Changes made Sec. 301. The National Wool Act of 1954, as amendgd, 


(7) of bill isxamended as follows: 
elas (1) Designate the first two sentences of section 703 as 


subsection ‘‘(a)’’, and, in the second sentence, /Adelete 
“1978” and substitute “[1973] 1978’. 

(2) kn the third sentence of section 703, delet¢ the por- 
tion beginning with ‘The support price for ghorn wool 
shall be’\and ending with ‘Provided further, That the”’ 
and substNute ‘‘The’’, designate the third sentence as 
subsection \(b)’’, change the period at the end thereof 
to a colon an& add the following: ‘‘Prowded, That for the 
[three] markéting years beginning Janfary 1, 1971, and 
ending Decembtr 31, [1973] 1978, thé support price for 
shorn wool shall ke 72 cents per pouyid, grease basis.”’. 

(3) Designate the fourth and fifth sentences of section 
703 as subsection ‘‘\c)’”’, change the period at the end of 
the fifth sentence to Acolon and Add the following: “‘Pro- 
vided, That for the [dhree] nyarketing years beginning 
January 1, 1971, and ending Vecember 31, [1973] 1978, 
the support price for mohhir ghall be 80.2 cents per pound, 
grease basis.”’. 

(4) Designate the sixth/séntence of section 703 as sub- 
section ‘‘(d)’’. 

(5) Designate the last sentence of section 703 as sub- 
section ‘‘(e)”’. 

a (6) Strike out the first sentence sf section 708 and insert 
the following: ‘“Thg Secretary of Ajgiculture is authorized 
to enter into agréements with, or th approve agreements 
entered into betuen, marketing cooperatives, trade associa- 
tions, or others engaged or whose members are engaged in 
the handling gf wool, mohair, sheep, or goes or the products 
thereof for the purpose of developing and konducting on a 
National, State, or regional basis advertixyng and sales 
promotio~ programs and programs for the dedelopment and 
dissemipfation of information on product quality production 
management, and marketing improvement, for woxl, mohair, 
sheep, or goats or the products thereof. Advertising und sales 
promotion programs may be conducted outside of thiUnited 
Sjétes for the purpose of maintaining and expxnding 

breign markets and uses for mohair or goats or the products 
thereof produced in the United States.”’ 
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Tue AcricuLtturAL ApJusTMENT Act (REENACTED BY THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL MArKETING AGREEMENT AcT oF 19387) 


SEG Uses hat 


TERMS—MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS 


(5) In the case of milk and its products, orders issued Changes made 
pursuant to this section shall contain one or more of the (2) of bill. 
following terms and conditions, and (except as provided (Oy "6racesy. 
in subsection (7)) no others: 

(A) Classifying milk in accordance with the form ° 
in which or the purpose for which it is used, and 
fixing, or providing a method for fixing, minimum 
prices for each such use classification which all 
handlers shall pay, or without fixing or providing a 
method for fixing minimum prices in the case of an 
order limited to milk products or milk used for manu- 
facturing requiring announcement by handlers of prices 
to be paid producers and cooperative associations de- 
livering to them, and fixing, or providing a method for 
fixing, minimum rates of payment to producers or 
associations of producers for services performed for a 
handler, including but not limited to (1) providing 
specific quantities of milk on designated days and 
providing milk of a specified grade, quality or compo- 
sition and (2) performing special services, such as but 
not limited to, milk assembly, refrigeration, storage, 
laboratory work, quality swpervision and accounting, 
and the time when payments shall be made for 
milk purchased from producers or associations of 
producers, and for services performed by producers or 

, associations of producers. Such prices and rates shall 

be uniform as to all handlers, subject only to adjust- 
ments for (1) volume, market, and production 
differentials customarily applied by the handlers 
subject to such order, (2) the grade or quality of the 
milk purchased, [and] (3) the locations at which 
delivery of such milk, or any use classification 
thereof, is made to such handlers, and (4) services 
utilized by a handler as provided by the order. The 
location adjustments used in computing minimum 
prices paid by handlers under this paragraph (A) may 
differ from those used in computing prices pard to 
(147) 
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producers under paragraph (B) where appropriate to 
direct the flow of milk: Provided, That so called ‘‘nearby 
differentials” are not authorized by this provision. 

(B) Providing: 

Gi) for the payment to all producers and 
associations of producers delivering milk to the 
same handler of uniform prices for all milk 
delivered by them: Provded, That, except in 
the case of orders covering milk products only, 
such provision is approved or favored by at 
least three-fourths of the producers who, during 
a representative period determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, have been engaged in the 
production for market of milk covered in such 
order or by producers who, during such repre- 
sentative period, have produced at least three- 
fourths of the volume of such milk produced 
for market during such period; the approval 
required hereunder shall be separate and apart 
from any other approval or disapproval pro- 
vided for by this section; or 

(ii) for the payment to all producers and 
associations of producers delivering milk to all 
handlers-of uniform prices for all milk so de- 
livered, irrespective of the uses made of such 
milk by the individual handler to whom it is 
delivered: ' 

subject, in either case, only to adjustments for (a) 
volume, market, and production differentials cus- 
tomarily applied by the handlers subject to such 
order; (b) the grade or quality of the milk delivered; 
(c) the locations at which delivery of such milk is 
made; (d) a further adjustment to encourage 
seasonal adjustments in the production of milk 
through equitable apportionment of the total value 
of the milk purchased by any handler, or by all 
handlers, among producers on the basis of their 
marketings of mjlk during a representative period of 
time, which need not be limited to one year; (e) a 
provision providing for the accumulation and dis- 
bursement of a fund to encourage seasonal adjust- 
ments in the production of milk may be included in 
an order; and (f) a further adjustment, equitably to 
apportion the total value of milk purchased by all 
handlers among producers on the basis of their 
marketings of milk, which may be adjusted to reflect 
the utilization of producer milk by all handlers in any 
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use classification or classifications, during a repre- 
sentative period of one to three years, which will be 
automatically updated each year. In the event a 
producer holding a base allocated under this clause 
(f) shall reduce his marketings, such reduction shall 
not adversely affect his history of production and 
marketing for the determination of future bases, or 
future updating of bases, except that an order may 
provide that, if a producer reduces his marketings 
below his base allocation in any one or more use 
classifications designated in the order, the amount of 
any such reduction shall be taken into account in 
determining future bases, or future updating of 
bases. Bases allocated to producers under this clause 
(f) may be transferable under an order on such terms 
and conditions, including those which will prevent 
bases taking on an unreasonable value, as are 
prescribed in the order by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Provisions shall be made in the order for 
the allocation of bases under this clause (f) and, 
where specifically so provided, clause (d)— 
(i) for the alleviation of hardship and inequity 
among producers; and 
(ii) for providing bases for dairy farmers not 
delivering milk as producers under the order 
upon becoming producers under the order who 
did not produce milk during any part of the 
representative period and these new producers 
shall within ninety days after the first regular 
delivery of milk at the price for the lowest use 
classification specified in such order be allocated 
a base which the Secretary determines proper 
after considering supply and demand condi- 
tions, the development of orderly and efficient 
marketing conditions and to the respective 
interests of producers under the order, all other 
, dairy farmers and the consuming public. 
Producer bases so allocated shall for a period 
of not more than three years be reduced by 
not more than 20 per centum; and 
(iii) dairy farmers not delivering milk as 
producers under the order upon becoming 
producers under the order by reason of a plant 
to which they are making deliveries becoming a 
pool plant under the order, by amendment or 
otherwise, shall be provided bases with respect 
to milk delivered under the order based on 
their past deliveries of milk on the same basis 
as other producers under the order; and 
(iv) such order may include such additional 
provisions as the Secretary deems appropriate 
in regard to the reentry of producers who have 
previously discontinued their dairy farm enter- 
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prise or transferred bases authorized under 
this clause (f); and 

(v) notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, dairy farmers not delivering milk 
as producers under the order, upon becoming 
producers under the order, shall within ninety 
days be provided with respect to milk delivered 
under the order, allocations based on their past 
deliveries of milk during the representative peri- 
od from the production facilities from which they 
are delivering milk under the order on the same 
basis as producers under the order on the 
effective date of order provisions authorized 
under this clause (f): Provided, That bases 
shall be allocated only to a producer market- 
ing milk from the production facilities from 
which he marketed milk during the represen- 
tative period, except that in no event shall 
such allocation of base exceed the amount of 
milk actually delivered under such order; and: 

(vi) such order (under this clause (f) or clause 
(d)) may provide with respect to producers 
entitled to bases who are members of and marketing 
their milk through a qualified cooperative market- 
ing association, that the bases of such producers 
shall be allocated to the cooperative marketing 
association while they are members thereof. In the 
event a producer withdraws from membership in a 
cooperatwe marketing association the base allocated 
to that producer shall take into consideration his 
total marketings of milk, ineluding milk delivered 
by his association to persons not fully regulated 
by the order, but may reflect his pro rata share of 
any reduction in the total of bases allocated to 
such association; and 

(vit) such order may provide that a producer who 
has acquired a base wnder a cooperative marketing 
association’s base plan or pursuant to a State or 
Federal regulatory program shall for the purpose 
of determining bases under the order be entitled 
to the history of marketing represented by the 
base held by him on the effective date of order 
provisions authorized wnder this clause (f) under 
such conditions as may be prescribed in the order; 
and such order may include such other provisions 
as the Secretary deems appropriate or as may be 
necessary to allow and provide for the orderly and 
equitable phasing out of existing cooperative 
marketing association base plans or base plans 
issued pursuant to State or Federal regulations. 
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Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture in apportioning the total 
value of milk purchased by all handlers among pro- 
ducers and cooperative associations on behalf of their 
producer members or patrons may provide a price to be 
paid for milk in excess of base under clause (d) or (f) 
at such level as he deems appropriate without regard 
to prices established for each class of milk pursuant 
to paragraph (A) of this subsection. 
The assignment of other source milk to various use 
classes shall be made without regard to whether an 
order contains provisions authorized under this 
clause (f). In the case of any producer who during 
any accounting period delivers a portion of his milk 
to persons not fully regulated by the order, provision 
shall be made for reducing the allocation of, or pay- 
ment to be received by, any such producer under 
this clause (f) to compensate for any marketings of 
milk to such other persons for such period or periods 
aS necessary to insure equitable participation in 
marketing among all producers. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 8c(12) and the last sentence 
of section 8c(19) of this Act, order provisions under 
the clause (f) shall not be effective in any marketing 
order unless separately approved by producers in a 
referendum in which each individual producer shall 
have one vote and may be terminated separately 
whenever the Secretary makes a determination with 
respect to such provisions as is provided for the 
termination of an order in subparagraph 8c(16) 
(B). Disapproval or termination of such order 
provisions shall not be considered disapproval of the 
order or of other terms of the order. 


* * * * * 


(E) Providing (i) except as to producers for whom 
such services are being rendered by a cooperative 
marketing association, qualified as provided in 
paragraph (F) of this subsection (5), for market 
information to producers and for the verification 
of weights, sampling, and testing of milk purchased 
from producers, and for making appropriate deduc- 
tions therefor from payments to producers, and 
(ii) for assurance of, and security for, the payment 
by handlers for milk purchased, from producers 
or associations of producers, and (ii) for payment 
from the total use value of milk under paragraph 
(A), before computing uniform prices under para- 
graph (B) and reflecting adjustments vn payments 
as among handlers under paragraph (C), to coopera- 
tive marketing associations qualified as provided 
in paragraph (F') of this subsection for services of 
-marketwide benefit, including but not limited to the 
following: 
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AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT—continued 


(a) providing facilities to handle and dis- 
pose of milk supplies in excess of quantities 
necded by handlers and to furnish additional 
supplies of milk needed by handlers; 

(6) handling of milk on specific days in excess 
of the quantities needed by handlers; 

(c) transporting milk from one location to 
another for the purpose of fulfilling require- 
ments for a higher class utilization or providing 
a market outlet at any class of utilization; and 

(2d) performing special market services, such 
as, but not limited to, providing milk assembly, 
refrigeration, storage, laboratory work,. quality 
supervision, and accounting; 

but excluding (1) providing economic, education, and 
legal services for the benefit of all producers and (it) 
furnishing other services of an intangible nature not 
hereinafter specitically included. 

* * * * * 


(J) Establishing or providing a method for establishing a 
reserve supply management program for an order or a group 
of orders designed to prevent unwarranted fluctuations in 
supplies and returns to producers by compensating cooperat- 
ing dairy farmers, associations of dairy farmers, and 
handlers who under the terms and conditions prescribed in 
the order make the reserve milk available in an efficient and 
orderly manner as needed. The program shall be financed by 
producers in a manner and at a rate specified in the order or 
orders on all milk purchased from producers or associations 
of producers, and deduetions therefor may be made from funds 
due producers in computing the total pool value or otherwise 
computing total funds due producers. Such deductions shall 
be in addition to the adjustments authorized in paragraphs 

‘ (B) and (I) of this subsection and shall not be deemed to be 
in conflict with section 8c(18) but shall be a factor to be 
considered in establishing prices pursuant to such section. 
Funds so deducted shall be transferred to an agency or 
authority made wp of dairy farmers appointed by the Sec- 
retary in a manner prescribed in the order to administer 
provisions hereunder. Marketing agreements under section 
8b providing for such programs may be made effective for 
marketing or production areas, whether such areas are or 
are not subject to marketing orders and regardless of whether 
such orders contain provisions wnder this paragraph. 
Voluntary agreements among cooperative marketing associa- 
tions providing for such programs shall not be deemed 
precluded wnless they conflict with the terms of a marketing 
order made effective wnder these provisions. 


* * * % * 
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PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO AMENDMENTS 


(17) The provisions of this section and section 8d, 
applicable to orders shall be applicable to amendments 
to orders: Provided, That notice of a hearing upon a 
proposed amendment to any order issued pursuant to 
section 8c, given not less than three days prior to the 
date fixed for such hearing, shall be deemed due notice 
thereof: Provided further, That if one-third or more of the 
producers as defined in a milk order apply in writing for a 
hearing on a proposed amendment of such order, the Secre- 
tary shall call such a hearing. Subsection (12) of this section 
shall not be construed to permit any cooperative to act for 
its members in an application for a hearing under the fore- 
going proviso and nothing in such proviso shall be construed 
to preclude the Secretary from calling an amendment hearing 
as provided in subsection (8) of this section. 


MILK PRICES 


(18) The Secretary of Agriculture, prior to prescribing 
any term in any marketing agreement or order, or amend- 
ment thereto, relating to milk or its products, if such 

‘term is to fix minimum prices to be paid to producers or 
associations of producers, or prior to modifying the price 
fixed in any such term, shall ascertain the parity prices 
of such commodities. The prices which it is declared to be 
the policy of Congress to establish in section 2 of this 
title shall, for the purposes of such agreement, order, or 
amendment, be adjusted to reflect the price of feeds, the 
available supplies of feeds, and other economic conditions 
which affect market supply and demand for milk or its 
products in the marketing area or, in the case of orders 
applying only to manufacturing milk, the production 
area to which the contemplated marketing agreement, 
order, or amendment relates. Whenever the Secretary 
finds, upon the basis of the evidence adduced at the hear- 
ing required by section 8b or 8c, as the case may be, that 
the parity prices of such commodities are not reasonable 
in view of the price of feeds, the available supplies of 
feeds, and other economic conditions which affect market 
supply and demand for milk and its products in the 
marketing area or, in the case of orders applying only to 
manufacturing milk, the production area to which the 
contemplated agreement, order or amendment relates, 
he shall fix such prices as he finds will reflect such factors, 
insure a sufficient quantity of pure and wholesome milk 
to meet current needs and further to assure a level of farm 
income adequate to maintain productive capacity sufficient 
to meet anticipated future needs, and be in the public 
interest. Thereafter, as the Secretary finds necessary on 
account of changed circumstances, he shall, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing, make adjustments 
in such prices. 

* * * * * 
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AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ActT—continued 


Changes made 
by paragraph 
(6) of bill 
(Dairy Import 
Limitation). 


Sec. 22. (a) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has 
reason to believe that any article or articles are being or 
are practically certain to be imported into the United 
States under such conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, any program or operation undertaken under 
this title or the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, or section 32; Public Law Num- 
bered 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 24, 
1935, as amended, or any loan, purchase, or other pro- 
gram or operation undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture, or any agency operating under its direction, 
with respect to any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof, or to reduce substantially the amount of any 
product processed in the United States from any agricul- 
tural commodity or product thereof with respect to which 
any such program or operation is being undertaken, he 
shall so advise the President, and, if the President agrees 
that there is reason for such belief, the President shall 
cause an immediate investigation to be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission, which shall give prec- 
edence to investigations under this section to determine 
such facts. Such investigation shall be made after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to interested parties, 
and shall be conducted subject to such regulations as the 
President shall specify. _ 

(b) If, on the basis of such investigation and report to 
him of findings and recommendations made in connection 
therewith, the President finds the existence of such facts, 
he shall by proclamation impose such fees not in excess of 
50 per centum ad~alorem or such quantitative limitations 
on any article or articles which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption as he finds and 
declares shown by such investigation to be necessary in 
order that the entry of such article or articles will not 
render or tend to render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, any program or operation referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or reduce substantially the 
amount of any product processed in the United States 
from any such agricultural commodity or product thereof 
with respect to which any such program or operation is 
being undertaken: Provided, That no proclamation under 
this section shall impose any limitation on the total quan- 
tity of any article or articles which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption which 
reduces such permissible total quantity to proportion- 
ately less than 50 per centum of the total quantity of such 
article or articles which was entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during a representative 
period as determined by the President: And provided 
further, That in designating any article or articles, the 
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President may describe them by physical qualities, 
value, use, or upon such other bases as he shall determine. 

In any case where the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines and reports to the President with regard to any 
article or articles that a condition exists requiring 
emergency treatment, the President may take immediate 
action under this section without awaiting the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, such action to 
continue in effect pending the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission and action thereon by the 
President. 

(c) The fees and limitations imposed by the President 
by proclamation under this section and any revocation, 
suspension, or modification thereof, shall become effec- 
tive on such date as shall be therein specified, and such 
fees shall be treated for administrative purposes and for 
the purposes of section 32 of Public Law Numbered 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 24, 1935, as 
amended, as duties imposed by the Tariff Act of 1930, 
but such fees shall not be considered as duties for the 
purpose of granting any preferential concession under 
any international obligation of the United States. 

(d) After investigation, report, finding, and declara- 
tion in the manner provided in the case of a proclamation 
issued pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, any 
proclamation or provision of such proclamation may be 
suspended or terminated by the President whenever he 
finds and proclaims that the circumstances requiring the 
proclamation or provision thereof no longer exist or may 
be modified by the President whenever he finds and pro- 
claims that changed circumstances require such modifi- 
cation to carry out the purposes of this section. 

(e) Any decision of the President as to facts under this 
section shall be final. 

(f) No trade agreement or other international agree- 
ment heretofore or hereafter entered into by the United 
States shall be applied in a manner inconsistent with the 
requirements of this section. 

- (g) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the 
President shall prohibit imports of dairy products for food 
use im excess of 2 per centum of the total annual consump- 
tion of dairy products for food use in the preceding calendar 
year, except that the President may increase the total quan- 
tity permitted to be imported if he determines and proclaims 
that such increase is required by overriding economic or 
national security interests of the United States. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to promde that dairy products may be 
imported only by or for the account of a person or firm to 
whom a license has been issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In issuing a license for any increase in the quantity 
permitted to be wmported under this section during any 
period after the enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973, the Secretary shall make licenses 
available to domestic producers and processors for a limited 
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AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AcT—continued 


time before wssuing licenses to others. For purposes of this 
subsection, dairy products include (1) all forms of milk and 
dairy products, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, and any com- 
bination or mixture thereof; (2) any article, compound, or 
mixture containing 5 per centum or more of butierfat, or 
milk solids-not-fat, or any combinations of the two; and 
(3) casein, caseinates, lactose, and other derivatives of milk, 
butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if imported commercially 
for any food use. Dairy products do not include (1) indus- 
trial casein, industrial casevnates, or any other industrial 
product, not to be used in any form for any food use, or an 
ingredient of food; or (2) articles not normally considered 
to be dairy products, such as candy, bakery goods, and other 
similar articles provided that dairy products in any form, 
in any such article are not commercially éxtractable or 
capable of being used commercially as a replacement or 
substitute for such ingredients in the manufacture of any 
food product. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949—continued 


Changes made 
by paragraph 
(3) of bill 
(Milk Price 
Support, 
Butterfat Price 
Support 
Suspension). 


Changes made 
by paragraph 
(4) of bill. 


(Note: The Agricultural Act of 1970 amended the 
following section to eliminate mandatory support for 
butterfat through the period ending March 31, 1974. 
The bill would make this suspension permanent and, 
in addition, make the changes shown below.) 

Src. 201. The Secretary is authorized and directed to 
make available (without regard to the provisions of title 
III) price support to producers for tung nuts, honey, and 
milk as follows: 


* * * * % 


(c) The price of milk shall be supported at such level 
not in excess of 90 per centum nor less than 75 per 
centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary 
determines necessary in order to assure ar adequate 
supply of pure and wholesome milk to meet current needs, 
reflect changes in the cost of production, and assure a level 
of farm income adequate to maintain productive capacity 
sufficient to meet antrcipated future needs. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing, effective for the period beginning with the date 
of enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1978 and ending on March 31, 1974, the price of milk 
shall be supported at not less than 80 per centum of the 
parity price therefor. Such price support shall be provided 
through purchases of milk and the products of milk. 


TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY AND 
VETERANS HOSPITALS 


Src. 202. As a means of increasing the utilization of 
dairy products (including for purposes of this section, 
milk) upon the certification by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs 6: by the Secretary of the Army, acting 
for the military departments under the Department of 
Defense’s Service Purchase Assignment for Subsistence, 
or their duly authorized representatives that the usual 
quantities of dairy products have been purchased in the 
normal channels of trade— 

(a) The Commodity Credit Corporation until Decem- 
ber 31, [1973] 1978, shall make available to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs at warehouses where 
dairy products are stored, such dairy products acquired 
under price-support programs as the Administrator 
certifies that he requires in order to provide butter and 
cheese and other dairy products as a part of the ration in 
hospitals under his jurisdiction. The Administrator shall 
report every six months to the Committees on Agriculture 
of the Senate and House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of Agriculture the amount of dairy products 
used under this subsection. 

(b) The Commodity Credit Corporation until Decem- 
ber 31, [1973] 1978, shall make available to the Secretary 
of the Army, at warehouses where dairy products are 
stored, such dairy products acquired under price-support 
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programs as the Secretary of the Army or his duly author- 
ized representative certifies can be utilized in order to 
provide additional butter and cheese and other dairy 
products as a part of the ration (1) of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard, (2) in hospitals under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense, and (3) of 
cadets and midshipmen at, and other personnel assigned 
to, the United States Merchant Marine Academy. The 
Secretary of the Army shall report every six months to 
the Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the amount of dairy products used under this 
subsection. 

(c) Dairy products made available under this section 
shall be made available without charge except that the 
Secretary of the Army or the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall pay the Commodity Credit Corporation the 
costs of packaging incurred in making such products so 
available. 

* x * * * 


RESTRICTIONS ON SALES BY CCC 


SEe. 407. The Commodity Credit Corporation ;nay 
sell any farm commodity owned or controlled by it at 
any price not prohibited by this section. In detefmining 
sales poltcies for basic agricultural commpéities or 
storable nogbasic commodities, the Corporafion should 
give considehation to the establishing of uch policies 
with respect tdprices, terms, and conditighs as it deter- 
mines will not discourage or deter /manufacturers, 
processors, and Nealers from acquirfg and carrying 
normal inventories sf the commodity Mf the current crop. 
The Corporation shd]] not sell anf basic agricultural 
commodity or storable\nonbasic cémmodity at less than 
5 per centum above tha curreny support price for such 
commodity, plus reasonaNe cpfrying charges: Provided, 
That effective with the begyjfing of the marketing year 
for the 1961 crop, the Corperation shall not sell any 
upland or extra long stapl¢ cotben for unrestricted use at 
less than 15 per centumAbove the current support price 
for cotton plus reasonyble carrying charges, except that 
the Corporation may, in an orderly manner and so as 
not to affect markef prices unduly, Sell for unrestricted 
use at the market/price at the time of\sale a number of 
bales of cotton gqual to the number of\bales by which 
the national nfarketing quota for such marketing year 
is reduced below the estimated domestic konsumption 
and exports for such marketing year pursuynt to the 
provisions/of section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended: Provided further, Tha’ begin- 
ning Afgust 1, 1964, the Commodity Credit Corpoxation 
may fell upland cotton for unrestricted use at not\less 
thax 105 per centum of the current loan rate for st¢h 
cotton under section 103(a) plus reasonable carrying 
Aarges: Provided, That the Corporation shall not sel 
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Changes made 
by paragraph 
(21) of bill 
(CCC Sales 
Price 
Restrictions). 


Act or AuausT 138, 1968 (82 Stat. 750) 
AN ACT 
To provide indemnity payments to dairy farmers 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
Z the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the] Section 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make indemnity payments[,] for milk or 
cows producing such milk at a fair market value, to dairy 
farmers who have been directed since January 1, 1964, 
(but only since the date of enactment of the Agriculture and 
Consumer Protection Act of 1973 in the case of indemnity 
payments not authorized prior to such date of enactment) 
to remove their milk, and to manufacturers of dairy 
products who have been directed since the date of enact- 
ment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 (but only since the 
date of enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1973 wm the case of indemnity payments not 
authorized prior to such date of enactment) to remove their 
dairy products from commercial markets because [it 
contained] of residues of chemicals registered and 
op pro ge for use by the Federal Government at the time 
of such use, or because of residues of chemicals not included 
under the above provisions where such chemicals were not 
used contrary to applicable regulations or label instructions 
provided at the time of use. Any indemnity payment to 
any farmer shall continue until he has been reinstated 
and is again allowed to dispose of his milk on commercial 
markets. 

Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. ; 

Sec. 3. The authority granted under this Act shall 
expire on June 30, [1973] 2978. 
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Changes made 
by paragraph 
5) (Dairy 
ndemnity 
Program). 





Calendar No. 165 
eis Socne ne S. 1888 


[Report No. 93-173 | 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


May 23, 1973 


Mr. Tatmapcr, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, reported the 
foHowing bill; which was read twice and placed on the calendar 


A BILL 


To extend and amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 for the pur- 
pose of assuring consumers of plentiful supplies of food and 


fiber at reasonable prices. 
ff Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


3 That the Agricultural Act of 1970 is amended as follows: 





Payment Limitation 







ection 101 (1) is amended by— 





““(2) The term ‘payments’ as used in this section 


Il 
ANG be 


2 






lude loans or purchases, or any part of an 









or resource adjustment or publie access for Té 





4 Milk Marketing Orders 

5 (2) Section 201 is amended by 

6 (A) imsertmg after “this clause (f)” where it last 

ij appears before paragraph (i), the following: “and, 
‘8 where specifically so provided, clause (d)”; 

9 (B) striking the period after the word “order” at 
10 the end of subelause (v) of clause (f) in paragraph (a) 
1 and inserting in lieu thereof, a semicolon, the word, 
12 “and”, and the following: 

1 “(vi) such order (under this clause (f) or clause 
“14 (d)) may provide with respect to producers entitled to 
15 bases who are members of and marketing their milk 
16 through a qualified cooperative marketing association, 
17 that the bases of such producers shall be dileekted to the 
18 cooperative marketing association while they are mem- 
19 bers thereof. In the event a producer withdraws from 
20 - membership in a cooperative marketing association the 
21 base allocated to that producer shall take into considera- 
22 tion his total marketings of milk, including milk 
23 delivered by his association to persons not fully regulated 
an by the order, but may reflect Ms pro rata share of any 
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reduction in the total of bases allocated to such associa- 
tion; and 

“ (vii) such order may provide that a producer who 
has acquired a base under a cooperative marketing asso- 
clation’s base plan or pursuant to a State or Federal 
regulatory program shall for the purpose of determining 
bases under the order be entitled to the history of market- 
ing represented by the base held by him on the effective 

date of order provisions authorized under this clause (f) 

under such conditions as may be prescribed in the order; 

and such order may include such other provisions as the 

Secretary deems appropriate or as may be necessary to 

allow and provide for the orderly and equitable phasing 

out of existing cooperative marketing association hase 
plans or base plans issued. pursuant to State or Federal 
regulations. 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture in apportioning the total value of 
milk purchased by all handlers among producers and coop- 
erative associations on behalf of their producer members or 
patrons may provide a price to be paid for milk in excess 
of base under clause (d) or (f) at such level as he deems 
appropriate without regard to prices established for each class 


of milk pursuant to paragraph (A) of this subsection.” 
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+ 
(C) amending section 201(e) by striking out 
“1973” and inserting “1978”, and by striking out 
“1976” and inserting “1981”. 
(D) adding the following at the end thereof: 

“(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended is further amended by: 

“(1) amending section 8¢(5) (A) to read as 
follows: 

““(A) Classifying milk in accordance with the form in 
which or the purpose for which it is used, and fixing, or pro- 
viding a method for fixing, minimum prices for each such use 
classification which all handlers shall pay, or without fixing 
or providing a method for fixing minimum prices in the case 
of an order limited to milk products or milk used for manu- 
facturing requiring announcement by handlers of prices to be 
paid producers and cooperative associations delivering to 
them, and fixing, or providing a method for fixing, mini- 
mum rates of payment to producers or associations of pro- 
ducers for services performed for a handler, including but 
not limited to (1) providing specific quantities of milk on 
designated days and providing milk of a specified grade, 
quality or composition and (2) performing special services, 
such as but not limited to, milk assembly, refrigeration, stor- 


age, laboratory work, quality supervision and accounting, 
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and the time when payments shall be made for milk pur- 
chased from producers or associations of producers, and for 
services performed by producers or associations of producers. 
Such prices and rates shall be uniform as to all handlers, sub- 
ject only to adjustments for (1) volume, market, and produc- 
tion differentials customarily applied by the handlers subject 
to such order, (2) the grade or quality of the milk purchased, 
(3) the locations at which delivery of such milk, or any use 
classification thereof, is made to such handlers, and (4) serv- — 
ices utilized by a handler as provided by the order. The lo- 
cation adjustments used in computing minimum prices paid 
by handlers under this paragraph (A) may differ from those 
used in computing prices paid to producers under paragraph 
(B) where appropriate tg direct the flow of milk: Provided, 
That so called “nearby differentials” are not authorized by 
this provision.’ 

(2) singiittite section 8¢(5) (E) by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof a comma and the 
following: ‘from producers or associations of pro- 
ducers, and (iii) for payment from the total use value 
of milk under paragraph (A), before computing uni- 
form prices under paragraph (B) and reflecting adjust- 
ments in payments as among handlers under. paragraph 
(C), to cooperative marketing associations qualified as 


provided in paragraph (1) of this subsection for services 


51 


23 


6 
of marketwide benefit, including, but not limited to, the 
following: 
““(a) providing facilities to handle and dispose 
of milk supplies in excess of quantities needed by 
handlers and to furnish additional supplies of milk 
needed by handlers; 
““(b) handling of milk on specific days in ex- 
cess of the quantities needed by handlers; 
“(e) transporting milk from one location to an- 
other for the purpose of fulfilling requirements for a 
higher class utilization or providing a market outlet 
at any class of utilization; and 
““(d) performing special market services, such 
as, but not limited to, providing milk assembly, 
refrigeration, storage, laboratory work, aneites 
supervision, and accounting ; 7 
but excluding (i) providing economic, education, and 
legal services for the bencfit of all producers and (ii) 
furnishing other services of an intangible nature not here- 
inafter specifically included’ ; 

“(3) adding at the end of section 8c¢(5) the 
following: 


““(J) Establishing or providing a method for establish- 


24 Ing a reserve supply management program for an order 
ron) ceo) 


20 


or a group of orders designed to prevent unwarranted 
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fluctuations in supplies and returns to producers by com- 
-pensating cooperating dairy farmers, associations of dairy 
farmers, and handlers who under the terms and conditions 
prescribed: in the order make the reserve milk available in 
an efficient and orderly manner as needed. The program 
shall be financed by producers in a oer and at a rate 
specified in the order or orders on. all milk purchased 
‘from producers or associations of producers, and deduc- 
tions therefor may be made from funds due producers in 
computing the total pool value or otherwise computing 
total funds due producers. Such deductions shall be in ad- 
dition to the adjustments authorized in paragraphs (B) and 
(I) of this subsection and shall not be deemed to be in 
conflict with section 8¢(18) but shall be a factor to he 
considered in Ruins prices pursuant to such section. 
Funds so deducted shall be transferred to an agency or 
authority made up of dairy farmers appointed by the Sec- 
retary in a manner prescribed in the order to administer 
provisions hereunder. Marketing agreements under section 
8b providing for such programs may be made effective 
for marketing or production areas, whether such areas are 
“or are not subject to marketing orders and regardless of 
whether such orders contain provisions under this para- 


graph. Voluntary agreements among cooperative market- 


ing associations providing for such programs shall not be 


se 
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deemed precluded unless they conflict with the terms of 


2 a marketing order made effective under these provisions.’ 


3 


ao Nn 


“(4) striking the period at the end of subsection 
8c¢(17) and adding in lieu thereof the following: ‘: Pro- 
vided further, That if one-third or more of the produc- 
ers as defined in a milk order apply in writing for a 
hearing on a proposed amendment fi such order, the 
Secretary shall call such a hearing. Subsection (12) 
of this section shall not be construed to permit any 
cooperative to act for its members in an application 
for a hearing under the foregoing proviso and nothing 
in such proviso shall be construed to preclude the Sec- 
retary from calling an amendment hearmg as provided 
in subsection (3) of this section.’ 

“(5) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and whole- 
some milk’ in section 8¢ (18) the phrase ‘to meet current 
needs and further to assure a level of farm income ade- 
quate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
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anticipated future needs’. 


Milk Price Support, Butterfat Price Support Suspension 
_ (8) Section 202 is amended by— 


(A) striking the introductory clause which pre- 
cedes subsection (a) ; 
(B) effective April 1, 1974, mserting in subsection 


(b) before the period at the end of the first sentence 


dh 








23 


24 


20 


2d 

in the quotation the following: “of pure and wholesome 
milk to meet current needs, reflect changes in the cost 
of production, and assure a level of farm income ade- 
quate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
anticipated future needs”; and | 

(C) inserting in subsection (b) after the first 
sentence in the quotation the following: ‘“Notwithstand- 


ing the foregoing, effective for the period beginning 


. with the date of enactment of the Agriculture and Con- 


and 


sumer Protection Act of 1973 and ending on March 31, 
1974, the price of milk shall be supported at not less 
than 80 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 
Transfer of Dairy Products to the Military and to 
Veterans Hospitals 
(4) Section 203 is amended by striking out “1973” 
inserting “1978”. 
Dairy Indemnity Program 

(5) Section 204 is amended by— 

(A) striking out “1973” and inserting “1978” ; and 

(B) striking subsection (b) and substituting there- 
for the following: 
“(b) Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 


“‘Smorion 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 


to make indemnity payments for milk or cows producing such 


milk at a fair market value, to dairy farmers who have been 
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10 
directed since January 1, 1964 (but only since the date of 
enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act 
of 1973 in the case of indemnity payments not authorized 
prior to such date of enactment), to remove their milk, and to 
manufacturers of dairy products who have been directed since 
the date of enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 (but 
only since the date of enactment of the Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1973 in the case of indemnity pay- 
ments not authorized prior to such date of enactment) to 
remove their dairy products from commercial markets be- 
cause of residues of chemicals registered and approved for use 
by the Federal Government at the time of such use, or be- 
cause of residues of chemicals not included under the above 
provisions where such chemicals were not used contrary to 
applicable regulations or label instructions provided at the 
time of use. Any indemnity payment to any farmer shall 
continue until he has been reinstated and is again allowed 
to dispose of his milk on commercial markets.’ ”’ 
Dairy Import Limitation 

(6) Title IL is amended by adding at the end thereof 

the following: 
“DAIRY IMPORTS 

“SEC. 205. Section 22 of the Agricultural A djust- 

ment Act (7 U.S.C. 624) is amended by adding at the 


end thereof the following: 


apik 





11 
“(o) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the 
President shall prohibit imports of dairy products for food 
use in excess of 2 per centum of the total annual consump- 
tion of dairy products for food use in the preceding calendar 
year, except that the President may increase the total 
quantity permitted to be imported if he determimes and pro- 
claims that such increase is required by overriding economic 
or national security interests of the United States. The Presi- 
dent is anthorized to provide that dairy products may he 
imported only by or for the account of a person or firm to 
whom a license has been issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In issuing a license for any increase in the quantity 
permitted to be imported under this section during any 
period after the enactinent of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973, the Secretary shall make licenses 
available to domestic producers and processors for a limited 
time before issuing licenses to others. For purposes of this 
subsection, dairy products include (1) all forms of milk and 
dairy products, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, and any com- 
bination or mixture thereof; (2) any article, compound, or 
mixture containing 5 per centum or more of butterfat, or milk 
solids-not-fat, or any combinations of the two; and (3) 
casein, caseinates, lactose, and other derivatives of milk, but- 


terfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if imported commercially for 


any food use. Dairy products do not include (1) industrial 


ay le 


12 
casein, mane caseinates, or any other industrial product, 
not to be used in any form for any food use, or an ingredient 
of food; or (2) articles not normally considered to be dairy 
products, such as candy, bakery goods, and other similar 
articles provided that dairy products in any form, in any 
such article are not commercially extraciable or capable of 
being used commercially as a replacement or substitute for 


such ingredients in the manufacture of any food product.” 





Wool Program 

(7) Section 301 is amended by— 

(A) striking out “1973” cach place it og¢urs and 
insexting “1978”, and by strikmg out the word “three” 
each plage it occurs ; and 

(B) adding at the end thereot te following: 

“(6) Strike ott the first sentence of section 708 and 
insert the following: “Khe Secprétary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into agredsdents with, or to approve agree- 
ments entered into between, Marketing cooperatives, trade 
associations, or others engaged or whose members are engaged 


in the handling of wool, mohair, sheep\or goats or the prod- 






ucts thereof for the purpose of developiny and conducting 
on a natzonal, State, or regional basis advertiNng and sales 
promotion programs and programs for the development and 
ssemination of information on product quality, prodyction 


management, and marketing improveient, for wool, mohaty, 


=oe 


bo 
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Funds made available under this title may be utilized fot 
Providing technical assistance to and encouraging’ non- 
V'edetal public landowners, the owners of small ngfindustrial 
private foxest lands, nonprofit groups, individeals, and public 
bodies in initkxting practices which furffer the purposes of 
this title. The Seexetary shall coordinate the administration 
of this title with othetelated programs and shall carry out 
this title in such a mannePs to encourage the utilization of 
private agencies, fi ms, and individuals furnishing services 
and materials needed in the application of practices included 
it the‘forestry incentives prograr n. 

“SG se 10086. There are authorized toNve appropriated 
am ‘aly an amount not to exceed $25,000,000No carry out 
Ae provisions of this title. Such funds shall remain dvailable 


until expended.” 





Sro, 2; This Act may be cited as the “Agriculture and 


preys? 


Consumer Protection Act of 1975 
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amount, lal remaining clam}s, including b 
% limited to claims for changed conditjens, 
1eg of contract, and anticipated profits. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT OF 1970 af 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 1888, 
which will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: j 

A bill (8. 1888) to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 for the purpose of 
assuring consumers of plentiful supplies of 
food and fiber at reasonable prices. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
staff members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry be permitted to be 
present on the floor during the considera- 
tion of S. 1888 and the votes thereon: 
Harker T. Stanton, chief counsel; Mi- 
chael R. Mcl.eod, counsel; Henry J..Cas- 
so; Forest W. Reece; James W. Gilt- 
mier; James E. Thornton; William A. 
Taggart; Cotys M. Mouser; and James 
M. Kendall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the assist- 
ant majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
at the request of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York, I make the same 
request for Kelly Costley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
with no small measure of pride that I 
rise today to present to the Senate an ex- 
tension of general farm legislation 
which the Committee on Agricultwe and 
Forestry has called the Agriculture and 
Consumer Protection Act of 1973. 

Never in all of my years in the Senate 
have I seen a group of Senators work 
in such an atmosphere of cooperation 
and bipartisanship in attempting to de- 
velop a bill that would be fair and 
equitable to both farmers and con- 
sumers. 

As @ result of these efforts, the bill 
before us today is one which was sent out 
of committee unanimously. 





y, Oct. 25, 
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Very early this year, I expressed two 
desires to the committee: 

First, that in attempting to draft new 
legislation, we try insofar as possible to 
get comments from all segments of the 
population concerned with this legisla- 
tion—most particularly those of the dirt 
farmers who will have to live with what 
we do here for years to come. 

Second, I indicated that it was essen- 
tial that we get an early start on this 
legislation because consumers necd to be 
assured of adequate food supplies at 
reasonable prices and farmers need to 
know well in advance what kind of pro- 
grain their livelinood will be based on. 
In particular, winter wheat growers 
must know what the rules are by August 
of this year. Accordingly, the committee 
agreed that we would do our part to at- 
tempt to have a bill on the President’s 
desk by July 1. 

In regard to the first of these desires, 
the country responded admirably. In 
hearings held in Washington and out in 
rural areas, we heard from nearly 300 


_ witnesses. They sent us a message, and 


we are responding positively to that mes- 
sage here today. 

We are operating this year in a to- 
tally different arena than the one which 
existed prior to the adoption of the 
1970 act. 

In 1970 we had substantial surpluses of 
basic farm commodities. Now our re- 
serves are at low levels. 

At that time it appeared that our agri- 
cultural markets were shrinking. Now 
the Secretary of Agriculture talks about 
a “promised land for American agricul- 
ture.” 

At that time, farm prices and food 
prices were low. Now they are higher. 
Perhaps this one’ issue overshadows all 
of the others insofar as discussion of 
farm legislation is concerned. Consumers 


see the need for greater supplies and: 


consumers and farmers are united in 
their desire to see that those supplies are 
produced. At no time in recent history 
has there been such unanimity of sup- 
port for farm legislation. 

What we are discussing here today is 
food for our Nation. Without abundant 
supplies of food none of the great 
achivements of this country could have 
been accomplished. 

Conversely, without adequate income— 
without a fair return on their substantial 
individual investments—without some 
guarantee against a price break if they 
succeed in producing a bumper crop, we 
cannot expect our farmers to continue 
to perform in the exceptional way that 
they have in past years, and to meet the 
new demands that are being placed upon 
them. 

It is as simple as that. 


Many farmers have been uncomforta- 
ble with farm programs. Because farmers 
are independent men who are unhappy 
when irresponsible people describe gov- 
erninent payments made to assure ade- 
quate production and orderly marketing 
as government “handouts.” 

Others not involved in farming do not 
understand why the government should 
try to regulate production or why the 
taxpayer should bear the cost of a pro~ 
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gram to assure consumers of an abun- 
dant supply of food at fair and reason- 
able prices. 

It is important to note that most of 
the commodities produced by our farmers 
do not come under these programs Their 
prices--for everything from turnips and 
onions to oranges and beef cattle—are 
governed by the demands of the market 
place. Sometimes supplies are short and 
prices are high. Sometimes supplies are 
up-and prices are down. Within limits 
consumers can shift from one commod- 
ity to another in response to price 
changes. 

However, we have learned through bit- 
ter experience that for basic commodities 
such as wheat, feed grains, and cotton, 
unless output is tailored to meet our 
needs, consumers suffer from shortages 
and higher prices or furmers go broke 
and all of us suffer. 

This year, I asked the Department of 
Agriculture to do a study to indicate what 
would happen if farm programs were 
abolished. This was before the Depart- 
ment realized that supplies would be as 
short as they are and reduced feed grain 
set-aside requirements, and before the 
spring floods that were so devastating 
this year. The analysis which they pro- 
vided showed that the impact of elimi- 
nating farm programs could be disas- 
trous in terms of farm prices and farm 
incomes. In the first year of the elimina- 
tion of the program, corn prices could 
drop below a dollar a bushel and wheat 
prices could fall substantially. Cotton 
prices might range from 25 to 27 cents 
a pound. Now these prices may at first 
blush sound very good to the consumer 
particularly in the light of recent price 
increases, but farmers selling their prod- 
ucts for these below-the-cost-of-produc- 
tion-prices simply will not stay in bust- 
ness long. 

Further, the impact on agriculture in 
such a situation would go far beyond 
prices and production. Resource adjust- 
ment in agriculture would be agonizing, 
longlasting and farreaching, and we 
would move from a system of reasonably 
stable supplies to a “boom and bust” 
agricultural economy. 

At times there would be more food 
available to consumers than they could 
consume. At others, our housewives 
would face severe shortages. Prices of 
food would gyrate accordingly and there 
would be no stability in the market. 

We should appreciate what the farmer 
has done for us during the years when 
many accepted plentiful supplies of food 
and fiber at reasonable prices as almost 
a matter of course, and some regarded 
the farm program that produced them 
as a gravy train. 

Farm prices and farm income during 
most of this period have been low. Even 
at present record levels, per capita farm 
income is at 83 percent of that for the 
non-farm population. 

We need to assist our farmers in meet- 
ing our most essential needs, those for 
food and fiber as fully as we need to ase 
sist business with an efficient low cost 
postal service, labor with an adequate 
minimum wage, our maritime fleet with 
shipping subsidies, and eur poor with a 
welfare program. There is no such - ‘ing 
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letting every man go it alone in 
free undetermined economy, so that t 
strong will prevail and the weak will 
ish. 

e tried that once before when on¢g of 
oul\ past Presidents advised that Gov- 
ernment should be “an umpire instead 
> He 









1933, when one-fourth Pf our 
lost their land, and graiy prices 
were a} their lowest since the yeign of 
the firs} Queen Elizabeth. Ruraf banks, 
and-other enterprises dependeryt on the 
farmer a customer collapsed and the 
whole coyntry sank into one of/the worst 
depressions in the history of this Nation. 

There are those who would say that 
things are\ different now, that depres- 
sion policies aren’t relevant in this mod- 
ern economy. And things ane somewhat 
different. e have the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Chbrporation, Sog¢ial Security, 
and many others. But pfobably more 
than any of \these, we hgve had some 
kind of a fa program/to protect us 
from the unregulated play of those eco- 
nomic factors that prodyce depressions. 

All of the members off this body have 
heard the cry from tHeir constituents 
that food prices are tho high. If that 
contention is trte, as/ contrasted with 
the increases in\othgr items such as 
medicine and housing in this inflation- 
ary economy, theh this bill gives the 
Secretary of Agricultyire the tool to bring 
about the needed pigduction. If farmers 
produce too much ahd drive farm prices 
down too far, they\know they will be 
protected under tite\ provisions of this 
bill. 

Once the Secr¢tary has determined 
the number of acfes needed to meet our 
needs, the farmers are free to plant them 
without fear that a bountiful harvest will 
drive them to bamkruptday. 

This bill sayé that the Government 
and, therefore,/the taxpayers, must pay 
the cost if the Secretary’s lecision results 
in too much pyoduction. 

There are those Membeks of the Sen- 
ate who will flook at this hill and think 
that it is a/ very complex\ measure. It 
is, let there/be no mistake\about that. 
But so is tthe business of feeding this 
Nation. 

Early thjs year I asked Sectetary Butz 
to providg the committee with a copy 
of the administration’s farm\bill. The 
Secretary) declined, saying that instead 
he would rather work with the \commit- 
tee in déveloping a bill and wolild sub- 
mit some general proposals to the com- 
mittee. /Therefore, it was incumbeht upon 
us to proceed in a responsible mamner to 
work qut an effective bill. 

Ong suggestion made by the adminis- 
tratign was that we should phase out 
some portions of existing programs\over 
a 3fyear period. The committee \ felt 
thaf any provision of the existing pro- 
gram which was unwise should not\ be 
phased out, but should be discarded im- 
mddiately. Thus, the provision for ad- 
vance payments appeared to make no 
s¢nse under existing conditions. T 
farmer should receive a fair price ong 
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way or another, but he should not rg- 
Ceive a fair price in the marketplage, 
p) a government payment. The com- 
mittee bill, therefore, discards paymgnts 
immediately if a fair price is rec¢ived 
in the marketplace. On the other hand, 
the consumer must be assured of an ade- 
quate\supply. So, as an incentive fo pro- 
duction, the farmer is assured of a pay- 
ment if\the market price is not 9dequate. 

At tha suggestion of my distinguished 


colleaguaA from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc), the committee fashioned a bill 
that: 


First, gives the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture great flaxibility in assuring adequate 
supplies for &xpanding m@grkets, both at 
home and abrgad. It impoSes no required 
controls on agkicultural production. It is 
not restrictive.\It is designed to assure 
consumers of a continugus and abundant 
supply of food ahd fiber, and it breaks 
away from programs $f the past. 

Second, it eliminktés Government pay- 
ments to farmers wken market prices are 
at established lev¢ and provides for 
payments only wken\ market prices are 
below those established levels. And then 
payments would/be only the difference 
between these tyro levels\of prices. 

Each year, the Gove ent, using the 
expertise avaiJable to it, Would estimate 
the anticipatéd needs of the Nation for 
feed grains,/ wheat, and dptton. Under 
this plan, if the Government estimates 
are correcf and established prices are 
achieved, fhe farmer will not receive one 
thin dim¢ of payments from Me Treas- 
ury. If {he projections are wkong and 
prices gre lower, then the farmer gets 
a payynent and consumers get cheap 
food. Jf the Secretary of Agricultue pre- 
dicts/ correctly, this approach Should 
save/ the taxpayers money, constimers 
woyld have an abundance of good,\and 
th¢ Government would share the risks 

jth the farmer, rather than asking \he 
fArmer to bear-the risks of Governmekt 


predictions alone. Myr. Talmadce 


Mr. President, the commodities in- 
- cluded in this bill are the same as those 
in the 1970 Act. The class I base plan for 





included. These are: the beekeepr in- 
demnity program; the dairy indemnity 
program; the nee BEL ICES milk pro- 
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TITLE IIX—DAIRY 

The bil— 

(1) Extends Class I base plan authority, 
Armed Services’ milk program, and-dairy in- 
demnity programs five years. 

(2) Permits members’ bases under a Class 
I or seasonal base plan to be allocated to 
their cooperatives. 

(3) Permits history represented by a base 
under a cooperative, state, or federal base 
plan to be considered as history under a fed- 
eral order Class I base plan. 

(4) Permits the orderly phasing out of 

pricr cooperative, state, or federal base 
plans. 
_ (5) Makes it clear that the return to a 
producer for milk in excess of a Class I or 
seasonal base may be fixed at a rate below 
the lowest class price. 

(6) Permits issuance of manufacturing 
milk orders without minimum price provi- 
sions, and provides for price posting in manu- 
facturing milk orders which do not provide 
for minimum prices. 

(7) Permits milk orders under section 8c 
(5) to fix minimum charges for services per- 
formed for handlers (to assure that mini- 
mum price guarantees will not be impaired). 

(8) Permits location differentials used in 
computing minimum prices paid by handlers 
to differ from those used in computing pro- 
ducer returns where appropriate to direct the 
flow of milk 

(9) Makes it clear that the provisions for 
assurance that handlers pay for milk pur- 
chased by them is applicable to such pay- 
ments to cooperatives, and permits milk 
orders under section 8c(5) to provide for pay- 
ments to cooperatives for market-wide serv- 
ices performed by them (such as furnishing 
facilities, regulating the flow of milk to the 
market, absorbing surplus milk, etc.) . 

(10) Provides authority for standby re- 
serve pools supported by payments from one 
or more orders which would supply milk when 
needed to such order areas. 

(11) (Page 8, line 20, through page 9, 
line 6) Requires a hearing on a proposed 
amendment to a milk order if requested by 
ene-third of the producers. 

(12) Ialarges the crieri>s for determining 
minimum prices under marketing orders and 
support prices to include assuring a level of 
farm income adequate to maintain produc- 
tive capacity sufficient to meet anticipated 
future needs. 

(13) Provides milk price support at not 
less than 80 percent of parity for current 
marketing year. 

(14) Makes the suspension of the butter- 
fat support program (and addition of the 
new price support criteria described in item 
12) permanent. 

(15) Extends the dairy product pesticide 
indemnity program to cover cows and to 
other environmental pollutants contaminat- 
ing cows or milk. 

(16) Restricts dairy imports to 2 percent 
of consumption. 


TITLE III—WOOL 






(1) Extends the w€akset-aside program, 
with the changes below. 
(2) Provides 
through 1978 
(a) Mar 
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fiber at reasonable prices to the great 
cdnsuming public. It is this kind of legis- 
lation that has helped make our farmers 
the\most efficient and productive in the 
world. wi 

There is need for increased produc- 
tion bdth to meet increased domestic 
needs and foreign export requirements. 
This yeal we will export more than $11 
‘billion woNh of farm commodities. If it 
were not fox these huge exports our hal- 
ies of payments with the rest of the 
world would ke even more dangerously 
out of balance Increased exports offer 
one of the best means of improving our 
balance of paym&nts and thus restoring 
the stability of the\American dollar. 

The bill we are considering gives 
farmers considerabl4& protection against 
a drastic drop in prices if the requested 
increase in production results in price- 
busting surpluses. By increasing produc- 
tion to meet increased Yomestic needs 
and greater foreign expokts, this could 
easily happen and farmexs could find 
themselves in deep financial trouble. 

I greatly appreciate the favdarable com- 
ments by the distinguished chgirman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee in his 
Senate speech today with refereNce to a 
provision I had sponsored and whith was 
adopted by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. This is a new and unique pkovi- 
sion establishing a target price for wheat 
of $2.28 a bushel. The Senate Agricultuve 
Committee adopted this provision nd 
only for wheat, but applied a simila 
target price concept for feed grains and 
cotton as well. 

This target or established price for 
major farm commodities is tied to parity, 
If operating costs continue to rise go 
would this target price. The heart of this 
provision is that if farm prices stayed as 
high as they are now there would be no 
payments to farmers. If farm pric¢s de- 
cline below the target price, payments 
would again be resumed and theye would 
be every justification for the 

Here is how it would work. If the aver- 
age farm price of wheat remajyned higher 
than the target price of $2.29 a bushel as 
it is now, there would be no/payments to 
farmers. If the average fArm price for 
wheat dropped to the lovwér level of only 
a year ago, then there would be reason- 
able production payménts to farmers. 
The payment would nfake up the differ- 
ence between the target price of $2.28 a 
bushel and whatever the lower average 
market price migh? be. 

Under the present program if the aver- 
age farm wheat price remains as high as 
it is now, and te new wheat crop in the 
Southwestern States is selling at nearly 
$3 a bushel/ the Government would 
still have to/ pay farmers. If the total 
production for this year’s crop were the 
same as lasf year, the payment to farmers 
will amoyht to approximately $540 mil- 
lion. Agadn let me repeat that under this 
bill theye would be no such payments at 
all whgn cash prices are high. 

Thg target price for corn is $1.53 a 
bushel. Other feed grain price supports 
under the provisions of this bill are tied 
to corn price supports the same as they 
have been in the past. Again assuming 
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that this year’s crop would be the sa: 


as last year, with present cash prices fr 
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corn there would be no payment at/al ¢} This 5-year bill contains some other 


under the new bill. Under the provisfons 


very important provisions which are gen- 


in the act of 1970, which is in effegt foi.” 2rally well known and popular. It extends 


this year’s crop, the Governmenf pay- 


the Wool Act; Public Law 480—Food for 


ment to corn producers will be approxi: ¢, Peace; and some provisions affecting 


mately $905 million. 

The situation is almost exactly the 
same with respect to cotton. TKere would 
be no production payment to/farmers at 
all if cotton prices stayed af their pres- 
ent level. ; 

The farm bill we are ngw considering 
thus should be far moré acceptable to 
consumers. Consumers go not like to see 
farmers receive prod{ction payments 
when prices are goof. Farmers them- 
selves are not askingfor production pay- 
ments when prices/are good. However, 
certainly farmers Aare entitled to some 
kind of protectjon against bankrupt 
prices that coyld result from over- 
production. 

I note therg is the same old opposi- 
tion from th¢ same old farm organiza- 
tions who hAve opposed every farm bill 
since I came here 28 years ago. They 
seek to dyaw comparisons between the 
bill we 9fe now considering and farm 
price supports in the Common Market 
countriés. Their programs are almost di- 
rectly /the opposite of the one proposed 
in tifis bill. All the Common Market 
couytries have price supports at least 
doyble, and in many countries more than 
dguble, those contained in this bill. 

Although farm operating costs have 
increased sharply since the present law 
was written in 1940, the bill we are con- 
siering does not increase price support 
levels at all. Personally, as a farmer I 
wowWd prefer seeing high price supports, 
but believe the objective of higher price 
suppokts can be met in a large measure 
by the\target price concept in this bill. 

Most \of the opposition to this bill 
comes fram those who want the farm- 
ers to depénd entirely on the free market 
for a good\price with little or no price 
supports at All and no Government pro- 
gram that would give even the slightest 
protection against bankrupt prices. 
Neither the present Farm Price Support 
Act of 1970, which is in effect for this 
year’s crop, nor the bill we are now con- 
sidering interfere \n the slightest with 
the free market. 

There is one majoN\ difference between 
farmers and any other segment of our 
economy. When farme?s sell their prod- 
ucts, they have to adgcept what the 
market will provide. Whé 
the things they need to 
the going price without aky means to 
control those prices. 


Mr. President, of the mora than 300, 


witnesses who testified at the\hearings 
on this farm bill, with hardly ak excep- 
tion, all of them testified that even with 
the good crops of the past several\years, 
about the only profit farmers reAlized 
was the Federal payments. All the faym- 
ers I talk with, and there are a great 
many, tell me the same story. 

The financial situation of farmers ha 
greatly improved in recent months, but 
the farm debt is still at an all-time high. 
Most farmers are operating with bor- 


they buy all }- 
arm, they pay f 


sidairy price support programs. + 


The bill has the support of the Na- 
tional Grange and the National Farm 
Organization, with some reservations on 
the dairy section. It has the full support . 
of the National Farmers Union. 

It has the all-out support of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers Association, the 
Mid-Continent Farmers Association, the 
National Milk Producers Federation, and 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation. There are many other impor- 
tant farm organizations and commodity 

groups who support this bill. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous conse 
» have printed in the Recorp at the cor- 


























strongly that this bill musé be passed by 
Congress and\without g 


pnable prices and give 

much-needed assurdnce to farmers 

against bankrupt pies. Too, it will play 

a vital role in i 
economy. 

Agriculture is e Nation’s biggest 

? Rlies of food and 








{1973 Farm Bill) within\the next 
few dayf. We have reviewed this proposed 
legislatfon and believe it to be a p 









e Nation. We urge your support 4 
legisfation when it reaches the floor of the 






FRED V. HEINKEL, 
President Mid-Continent Farmers Assn 





: WasHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. Mitton R. Younae, 

Capitol Hill, 

Washington, DC. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, 
on behalf of its member dairy cooperative 
marketing associations and their daily farm- 
er members, fully supports all provisions of 
S. 1888 as approved by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, The dairy 
provisions of the bill are of particular impor- 
tance in permitting the Nation’s datry farm- 
ers to modernize and strengthen their mar- 
keting programs. We respectfully urge your 
support for S. 1888 as approved by the Agri- 
culture Committee. 

PaTRIcK B. HEa.y, 
Secretary National Milk Producers 
Federation. 
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Righ Caer up” costs, and his minority poli 


is by far our 

exchange. He’s tire 
cause government 
necessary to avoid 


conomic pressures of disastrous overp 
duction. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk three amendments and ask 
that they be considered en bloc. They are 
‘in the nature of technical and clarifying 
amendments, and I know of no objection 
to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BipEN). The amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendments be dispensed 
with. I will explain them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 2, line 19, after the period, 
insert the following: 

“Tn the event the total marketings of milk 
of any such producer during any period for 
which prices to producers or-production his- 
tory is computed or determined, including 
milk delivered by his association to persons 
not fully regulated by the order, is less than 
the base allocated to his association for his 
account. hereunder, such base shall be re- 
duced for such period to the amount of such 
total marketings.” 


On page 4, lines 20 and 21, strike the 
following, “, including but not limited”, 
and insert the following: 


“who is given the opportunity to ‘purchase 
the milk with or without such services and 
elects to receive such services, such services 
to include but not be limited”. 


On page 6, beginning in line 18 with 

the word “and”, strike all through line 20 
and insert the following: 
“ (ii) furnishing other services of an in- 
tangible nature not hereinbefore specifically 
included, and (iii) providing any services, 
whether of a type hereinbefore specifically 
included or not, which handlers are ready 
and willing to perform without charge’; 


EXPLANATION OF FIRST AMENDMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
first of these amendments is an amend- 
ment to the provisions of the bill which 
permits an order to provide for alloca- 
ton of members’ bases to their coopera- 
tives. The purpose of that provision is to 
eliminate wasteful transportation costs 
by permitting cooperatives to substitute 
one member’s milk for the base milk of 
another in making deliveries in the most 
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efficient manner possble. But there was 
no desire to permit the cooperative to 
make such substitution for base milk 
that was not produced or delivered to it. 

The provision of the bill which begins 
on page 2, line 19, in describing the base 
which will be returned to the member 
when he leaves the cooperative, makes 
it clear that the base returned to him 
will be based on his total deliveries to his 
cooperative, and consequently will be 
less if his deliveries have been less than 
the base allocated to the cooperative 
for his account. 

I believe the bill and the existing law 
should be construed as requiring the 
same rule to apply while the member 
continues to belong to the cooperative, 
as.bases are updated annually, If a mem- 
ber fails to deliver milk equal to the base 
allocated to his cooperative for his ac- 
count, that base should be reduced ac- 
cordingly. However, I believe the law 
would be clearer on this point if the bill 
specifically so provided. 

An appropriate corollary to this is that 
the cooperative should not be permitted 
to substitute the milk of one membey for 
base milk that was not produced or de- 
livered to it in order to obtain payment 
for the greater quantity of base milk. 

The first amendment I have proposed 
would make the corrections described 
above. 

EXPLANATION OF SECOND AMENDMENT 


The second amendment deals with the 
provision of the bill which permits an 
order to prescribe minimum charges for 
services performed for a handler. It was 
intended that this provision of the bill 
should apply pnly to services which the 
handler desired and requested, and the 
language “for a handler” on page 4, line 
20 was thought adequate to accomplish 
that objective. However, it has now been 
suggested that this provision might be 
applied to services which the handler 
would prefer to perform himself, but 
which he must accept in order to obtain 
the milk. This was not intended and my 
second amendment would make it com- 
pletely clear that this provision is ap- 
plicable only to services performed “for 
a handler who is given the opportunity to 
purchase the milk with or without such 
services and elects to receive such serv- 
ices.” 

EXPLANATION OF THIRD AMENDMENT 


The third amendment deals with the 
provision of the bill permitting orders to 
provide for payments from the pool to 
cooperatives for services of marketwide 
benefit. My amendment would make it 
clear that this provision would not be ap- 
plicable to services which handlers are 
ready and willing to perform without 
charge. This amendment makes essen- 
tially the same change in the provision 
dealing with marketwide services that 
my second amendment makes in the pro- 
vision dealing with services performed 
for an individual handler. 


Mr. President, each member of the 


committee has been sent the proposed 
amendments and the clarifying nature 
has been explained. They have been dis- 
cussed with the ranking minority mem- 
ber. I know of no objection to the amend- 
ments. I urge their adoption. 


wb 5 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield? There are no objections 
to the amendments. I think they go a 
long way to clarifying some of the mis- 
understandings about these particular 
sections. 

I would like, however, before they are 
accepted, to ask four questions which I 
think could be simply answered and 
which may clear up some further mis- 
understandings about what the commit- 
tee may or may not have done and the 
intent of the bill. 

I ask this question of the committee 
chairman. First, under the bill pending 
before the Senate, would a milk market- 
ing cooperative be able to block vote for 
their members to put into effect a Fed- 
eral class 1 base plan? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Absolutely not. A 
class 1 base plan cannot be put into effect 
except by the individual vote of pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. DOLE. That is my understanding. 
However, as I have said earlier, there 
seems to be some misunderstanding. 

The second question relates to how 
many individual dairy farmers would be 
necessary or, in other words, what per- 
centage would have to vote to create a 
Federal class 1 base plan? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 6634 
percent,. the same as the law now pro- 
vides. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, my third 
question concerns what official action 
must be taken by the USDA prior to the 
vote to approve a Federal class 1 base 
plan. 

Mr. TALMADGE. They must conduct 
full hearings, determine that all provi- 
sions of the plan tend to effectuate the 
act, and the plan must be approved by 
6624 percent of the producers, voting in- 
dividually. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if a farmer 
wants to drop his membership in a coop- 
erative, does he retain his class 1 base 
plan arrangement or can he retain his 
base under the provisions of the bill 
pending before the Senate? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Absolutely. The bill 

very specific in this regard. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, I have dis- 
cussed this particular question with the 
chairman of the committee. I under- 
stand it to be that way. There cannot be 
any misunderstanding as far as the com- 
mittee is concerned. However, there ap- 
parently have been some. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
first technical amendment I propose 
would clarify that misunderstanding on 
the part of some people. That was not 
in the bill. It merely clarifies the bill to 
make certain that there be no misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time and 
urge the adoption of the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield back his time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments en bloc. 
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The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma has a further amendment of 
a clarifying nature that he desires to 
propose at this time. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 8, immediately after the 
word “hearing” insert the following: “if the 
proposed amendment is one that may legally 
be made to such order”’. 

On page 8, line 14, immediately after the 
pericd, insert the following: “The Secretary 
shall not be required to call a hearing on any 
proposed amendment to an order in response 
to an application for a hearing on such pro- 
posed amendment if the application re- 
questing the hearing is received by the Sec- 
retary within 90 days after the date on 
which the Secretary has announced his deci- 
sion on a previously proposed amendment to 
such order and the two proposed amend- 
ments are essentially the same.’ ”’ 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, at my 
request the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry added a provision to S. 1888 
to require the Secretary of Agriculture 
to call a hearing on a proposed amend- 
ment to a milk-marketing order upon 
petition of 30 percent of the dairy 
farmers in the order area. 

This proposal now at the desk makes 
two changes in that particular section 
of the bill. 

First, it makes clear that the petition 
would be valid only of the proposed 
amendment to the order is legally per- 
missible, 

Second, it provides that the Secretary 
may not be recauired to call a hearing on 
any proposed amendment within 90 days 
after having announced a decision on a 
previously proposed amendment which is 
essentially the same in content. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oklahoma with 
members of the staff. I wholeheartedly 
agree that it would be foolish to the ex- 
treme to mandate the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to call a hearing on an amend- 
ment that he could not lawfully imple- 
ment, 

I, therefore, urge the adoption of the 
amendment and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
r. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ag: 
commend the chairman o 






let 
Senate 


E. TALMADGE for t 
he has provided wit 
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1s, and other members of the committe¢ 
done a good job in developing this hig 
téric piece of legislation. 

erving as I do both as a member pf 
the Senate Committee on Agricultyre 
and as chairman of the Consumer Af- 
faints Subcommittee of the Joint Kco- 
nomic Committee, I can say that /this 
proposed legislation serves both thé in- 


terests of the farmer and the consuming 
publit—both here in this countr and 
throughout the world. 

If ever there was a time in our Nation’s 


history\ when the basic interests pf both 
agricultural producers and coysumers 
were parallel, it is today. The njatter of 
reaching an agreement on national agri- 
cultural policy has never beforg been so 
important as it is today. 

With 210 million people off this Na- 
tion and the hundreds of millipns of peo- 
ple throughout the world deyending up- 
on the Anterican farmer fgr adequate 
supplies of food and fiber af reasonable 
prices, it is Nnperative that/our Nation’s 
agricultural policy provide phe necessary 
incentives to the farmer to produce those 
commodities. This means af price and in- 
come levels commensuratf with costs of 
production, plus a fair return on invest- 
ments and labok. Anyone/wishing to com- 
promise these basic prirfciples, will have 
to answer sooner than/they may think 
to the public for\their failure to under- 
stand or properly\repr¢sent the essential 
requirements of pkodufging food and fiber 
in this Nation of pulp. 

As chairman of P Consumer Affairs 
Subcommittee ef e Joint Economic 
Committee, Iam acNually aware of “con- 
sumer” concerns aout recent increases 
in food and feed grdit prices. Housewives 
are neither the firft hor the only group 
that has felt the jmpact of these recent 
price increases. Harm&rs who feed beef 
cattle, poultry, fogs )r dairy animals 
have felt them myhost diamatically. High 
protein feed ratjon costs have more than 
tripled in the last 6 to 8 months. 

And as was pointed oul} in a study re- 
leased through our Consumer Affairs 
Subcommitted earlier this\year, the basic 
cause lying Wehind receni shortages of 
red meats, goybeans, feed grains, and 
wheat were/ First, the cdrn blight of 
1971: secoyfd, mismanagement of our 
farm programs subsequer\t to that 
event; and/ third, failure of qur National 
Government to properly assess all rele- 
vant fact¢érs surrounding sales of wheat 
and feed/grains to Russia last fall, par- 
ticularly/those factors relating to over- 
taxing gur Nation’s rail transportation 
system. 

Providing for a proper supply\balance 
of whet, feed grains, and soybeans is es- 
sentiaJ to both our Nation’s cereal in- 
dustries and to our Nation’s liyestock 


- and youltry industries. Failure to provide 


and fmaintain that balance under\nines 
the /basic stability of both supply and 
prige of such commodities, which us\lally 
resfilts in a speculators’ field day \and 
a fonsumers’ nightmare with littla or 
nd benefits occurring to the individyal 
pfoducers of those commodities. 

And also, let not the laboring man \ 
Detroit, Rock Island or Houston forget 
for a moment that the biggest consumer 
of the products he produces, is the Amer 
ican farmer. To produce as efficiently as 


~bHb— 


m t on grains involving both exp 
id importing nations of the world. 
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B does, the American farmer is our Na 





















ace. 
relatively 


over twice as 
sector of o gconomy. The 
; uges enough for 
himself and 51 }ther people. He has more 
than twice the \nvested/capital per pro- 
duction unit thn any other sector of 
our economy. AXd yft, the American 
consumer—even \ today’s prices— 
spends less of his \ifposable incomé for 
food than any othe person in the world 
or in the history mankind. Now I 
challenge any othgr Segment of our Na- 
tion’s economy td match those accom- 
plishments—whether it be in the field of 
industry, labor, fr servides—Government 
or private. 

Up until abput 12 mor\ths ago, prices 
for most raw/agriculturak products had 
been averagi¥g at 22-year l4ws—and they 
had been af those low leve\s for a long 
time. Yet Ifo not recall reading or hear- 
ing from afy of our national hews media 
on how eysher the farmer was being hurt 
by such Jow prices or how the consumer 






ef, with the American C4 
¢ a taste of scarcity, 


policy which has created this incré 
productive industry right out 


sumer Protection Act of 1973 is truly a 
major and comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation. It not only provides a new 5-year 
program for wheat, feed grains, and cot- 
ton but also extends for a similar period 
of time, our Nation’s food stamp program, 
our Nation’s food for peace program— 
Public Law 480—and the class I dairy 
program. It also extends the wool pro- 
gram for 5 years and repeals the wheat 
processor certificate requirement effec- 
1 
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strengthen 
comment on I 
very clear thatIs 
ticipated in many 


this bill. I par- 
earings held in 






e€ dairy provisions 





in this b bill. 

There is controversy about some of 
these features. Therefore, let me help set 
the record straight regarding statements 
and charges that have been made against 
many of them. I do not question anyone's 
motives or their right to raise questions 
or concerns regarding provisions of this 
or any other piece of legislation. but I do 
wish to express my personal resentment 
when cpporenis to some of these provi- 
sions suggest or cherge that I and other 
committee members did not understand 
what we were voting for—or that we did 
not believe in what we were voting for— 
or worse ye!—that our motives in voting 
for these provisions were based upcn 
something other than on the merits of 
each amendment as we saw them. 

Each and every provision contained in 
this bill pertaining to dairy was examined 
and discussed by the committee before 
final adoption. Over 50 pages of testi- 
mony was presented in public hearings 
concerning these and other suggested 
dairy provisions. There were many pro- 
visions relating to dairy marketing crders 
that were recommended to the commit- 
tee that were rejected. There were others 
that were accepted but mecdified. But 
there were none adopted that were not 
duly considered by the cominittee be- 
forehand. 

Despite the fact that these provisions 
and other dairy amendments. were first 
proposed to our committee on Febru- 
ary 28 of this year in public hearings— 
over 2 months ago—and made public 
through farm and dairy organization 
journals and newsletters, the charge has 
been made vy some critics that “the De- 
partment of custice, competing dairies 
and dairy farmers, and consumer groups 
had no opportunity te expres: their views 
on these proposals.” Well, let any of them 
document an instance where cur com- 
mittee refused to hear their views. If 
they did not express their views, it was 
because they were asieep or because they 
do act follow or read tne farm or dairy 
press, not because of any refusal! on the 
commnittee’s part to hear from them, 

And speaking of the Justice Depart- 
ment, its record does not qualify it as a 
particular friend of the farmer. Show me 
one instance where it has tried to help 
or assist the farmer. When has it ever 
tried to move in and prevent hig proces- 
sors or buyers of farm: produce from tak- 
ing advantage of hundreds of individual 
farm producers. 

Apparently it is alright for the Justice 
Department to take out after the labor- 
ing man and his unions, the farey and 
his cooperatives, Bus, for come sage 
reason, the Depar tment, 3 Nuns en aves 
nol seem overly concerned about our 
Nation being down to “three” big auto 
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companies, or “four” big steel companies, 
or a handful of oil companies. 

But as soon as a few thousand farm- 
ers get together to cut their costs and 
improve their marketing efficiency and 
to gain some bargaining strength in 
dealing with big processors or food 
chains, look out. The Justice Depart- 
ment is ready te sock them with an anti- 
trust suit. One week, it has a suit against 
the National Farmers Organization, and 
the next it has a suit against one of the 
dairy cooperatives. 

Well, let me set the Justice Depart- 
ment straight regarding the dairy pro- 
visions in tHis bill. First of all these 
amendments are supported not by just 
two or three big cc-ops. They were pro- 
pesed and suvported by the National 
Milk Federation. which has 65 producer 
cooperatives as its members, some big, 
some smal], from all over the United 
States. And as I recall, not one of these 
member coops of the federation dis- 
sented regarding these proposed amend- 
ments, whether the coop was in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Florida, or Minnesoia. 

The provisions in this bill relating to 
dairy are basically designed to enable 
farmer-cooperatives working through 
marketing order arrangements to do a 
better job of moving milk where it is 
needed and when it is needed. In other 
words, to do a more efficient job in get- 
ting it to the housewife and consuming 
public in a timely manner. 

Enactment of these dairy marketing 
previsions does not automatically make 
them part of a marketing order. In the 
case of those amendments included in 
this bill relating to Class I base plans, a 
referendurn must*be conducted with each 
individual producer voting whether he 
wants such provisions included in his 
marketing order plan. And I want to 
especially point to the fact that that vote 
must pass by a two-thirds majority. 

In the case of tiie other amendments 
included in this bill relating to other 
types of marketing orders, a two-thirds 
vote also is required. although so-called 
“block voting’ is permitted. Also it is 
important to understand here that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must hold pub- 
lic hearings preceeding the holding of 
any referendum relating to the adoption 
of such provisions in any marketing or- 
der. In fact, the Secretary must be satis- 
fied that following such hearings thet 
inclusion of such “proposed” provisions 
in any marketing order carries out the 
purpose of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act. If he decides that such 

“proposed provisions” do not meet that 
criteria, then the proceeding is stopped 
right there. And the hearings that are 
conducted in these instances are ‘“‘public”’ 
hearings. Anvone—dairy farmer or 
housewife—living within the marketing 
area involved is welcomed and entitled to 
attend and speak their piece at such 
hearings. 

And now let us examine the charge 
that the dairy marketing features in this 
piJl would broaden coop exemptian fren 
isws. Nonsense. They do 
hotiing of ie sort. 

First, the Justice Department and 
others, should be ceminded thas wiuat ex- 
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emption coops have to anti-trust laws 
was spelled out and incorporated in the 
Capper-Voistead Act, which Congress 
passed back in 1922. 

Not one of the provisions in this biil 
amends that act. I would like to further 
point out that under that Act the formu- 
lation of marketing cooperatives is en- 
couraged-—not discouraged. The follow- 
ing language, which appears in that Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, further reflects congressional poi- 
icy in this regard. 

The Secretary, in the administration 
‘of this title shall accord such recogni- 
tion and encouragement to »roeducer- 
cowned and producer-controlied cooyera- 
tive associations as will be in harmony 
“ith the policy toward cooperative as- 
‘sociations set forth in existing acts of 
‘Congress, and as will tend to promove 
efficient methods of marketing and dis- 
tribution. 

And then there is the general charge 
<hat adoption of these aairy marketing 
isrovisions will result in escalation of 
stnilk and cheese prices te consumers. 
&eain, such @ charge is simply not true. 
These marketing provisions have nothing 
to du with dairy product pricing to con- 
ssumers. They are designed tc zive dati'y 
umarketing cooperatives an opportunity 
te> further increase their efficiency in 
esllecting, distributing, and marketing 
dairy products, an objective which helps 
mo reduce—not increase—the price of 
milk to consumers. 

Now let us examine each of these 
dairy provisions in detail—and on their 
imerits. The explanation of each rro- 
vision follows the sequence of appear- 
«ance as showm on rage 2 of the ccm- 
tmittee report: 


First. Extends class I base plan au- 
tihority, armed services’ milk program 


gind dairy indemnity programs 5 years. 

This section merely extends for 5 
wears those dairy provis:ons which were 
im the Agricultural Act of 1976. It is the 
ssame extension as is granted other sec- 
tiions and commoditics. 

‘Second. Permits members’ bases wnder 
a.class I or seasonal base plen to be allo- 
crated to their cooperatives. 

‘This is a controversial section. Oppo- 
nents originally contended that a farmer 
aurned his base over to a cooperazive who 
could dispose of it—for gain---and do 
ainytning else they wanted with it. 

‘This is not true. As is stated on page 
2v of the report “The base would revert 
to. the producer when he leaves tne (cc- 
op:erative) association.” In other words. 
thi cooperative has use of the base while 
thesy are marketing the producer's milk. 
Tiltle to the base remains with the pro- 
duxcer. 

‘Tnere are two benefits to such a pro- 
pos.al—one for the producer who holds 
thie base; the other to the cooperative Ag 
an: iUustration, let us assume the co- 
operative tinds a market for some miik 
outtside the .area—market. order—for 

wouch pe base Sppliee: Under the miles 
i: fe Lay VB tas: Ls pbisu gees am ine 
div ddus i farme r would iose the right to 
hawe future base established on che milk 
whitch he sold outside of the mertrct. In 
othser words if he produced 500,000 
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pounds a year but 150,000 went to an- 
other market for future base purposes 
they would say he produced only 350,000 
pounds. 

If, however, this milk is sold on the 
other market by his cooperative he would 
still be entitled to credit for this in any 
new base. To that extent the producer 
fundamentally benefits. 

The cooperative benefits by having an 
opportunity to more orderly market its 
members’ milk. In the cited illustration 
they have a chance to make a good sale. 
But without this new provision whose 
milk should they move? Whoever they 
choose will be penalized in establishing 
future bases. With the new provision 
they could move whichever milk avail- 
able to them was most feasible to move— 
closeness to the new market, et cetera— 
without worrying about penalizing any 
producer. 

Again let me make, it clear that it is 
not the intent of this section to take the 
base away from the farmer other than 
to assist In orderly milk marketing and 
that in effect title to the base stays with 
the farmer. 

Third. Permits history represented un- 
der a cooperative, State, or Federal base 
plan to be considered as history under 
a Federal order class I base plan. 

This section is slightly controversial. 

In many areas of the country, coopera- 
tives have been operating a base plan, 
under which a producer has been asked 
to reduce his production in line with the 
local market needs. As new base plans 
are established under milk market orders 
it may be advisable to incorporate the 
old—cooperative—base plan into the 
new-—-market order—base plan. Cer- 
tainly it makes little sense to have two 
plans functioning. 

Again, a hypothetical xample may 
best explain what this section is intended 
to do. Suppose you have two farmers in 
the market, one a cooperative member, 
the other not a cooperative member, 
Every year they each average 1,000 
pounds of milk a day. Then in 1972 the 
cooperative sets up a base plan, setting 
bases at 80 percent of past production. 
The cooperative member then gets a base 
of 800 pounds and he reduces his produc- 
tion to it. The nonmember keeps on pro- 
ducing his 1,000 pounds a day. In 1973 
& base plan is established under the milk 
marketing order, also calling for a base 
of 80 percent of production history. 

The cooperative member says in effect 
“IT have already cut my production 20 
percent under our—cooperative—plan 
' last year. Must I cut another 20 percent? 
That would bring my base down to 640 
pounds while my neighbor who never cut 
his production and is causing this prob- 
lem will get a base of 800 pounds.” 

The new provision recognizes the exist- 

ence of such a situation and allows rec- 
* ognition for the history used in estab- 
lishing bases under the cooperative plan. 

Fourth. Permits the orderly phasing 
out of prior cooperative, State, or Federal 
base plans. 

As indicated above it does not make 
sense to operate two hase plans in the 
same market, If a base plan is set up un- 
' Ger the milk market order thig permits 

procedures ta phase out the old—co- 
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operative—base plan in an orderly man- 
ner. 

Fifth. Makes it clear that the return 
to a producer for milk in excess of a class 
I or seasonal base may be fixed at a rate 
below the lowest class price. 

This section is somewhat controversial 
primarily because it is not well under- 
stood. 

Under market orders buyers of milk 
from farmers pay for that milk on the 
basis of how they use it. Normally class 
I is milk going into bottle use and class 
II is in other manufactured products. 
This method of payment is not changed 
by this new section. In other words it will 
have absolutely no effect on the price to 
the consumer, nor will any milk dealer 
get a windfall. 

Under a base plan from all the money 
which buyers pay into a market pool pay- 
ments are made to farmers for milk 
which is base milk and for that which 


is overbase milk. Existing law however 


says that overbase milk cannot be priced 
any lower than the lowest class price on 
the market. 

The intent of a base plan is to dis- 
courage production of milk beyond that 
which is needed for the market. The pres- 
ent limitation—on overbase milk—ham- 
pers reaching this objective. 

Perhaps overbase milk is priced at $6 
and base milk at $8 at the present time, 
but the farmers feel they can still pro- 
duce this extra milk for $6 so they do not 
reduce production. However $6 is also 
the lowest present class price on the 
market so that price presently cannot 
be reduced. 

Perhaps the overproduction could be 
reduced if this overbase price was set at 
$4, The new section would permit this 
to be done. In that case the base price 
would also go up, because all of the 
money which dealers have paid in will 
be paid out to the farmer. In other words 
it is a different cutting up of the pie. 

Some have expressed the concern that 
the Secretary of Agriculture could set the 
overbase figure rediculously low-—such as 
at 5 cents a hundred pounds—permit 
me again to point out that these pro- 
visions become effective only after the 
farmers who ship their milk to that 
market approve them by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Sixth. Permits issuance of manufactur- 
ing milk orders without minimum price 
provisions, and provides for price posting 
in manufacturing milk orders which do 
not provide for minimum prices. 

Presently the interpretation is that 
minimum prices must be established in 
any milk order which 1s set up. For milk 
used strictly for manufacturing pur- 
poses—butter, cheese, and so forth— 
such as js found in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, minimum prices are imprac- 
tical because such milk is used for prod- 
ucts which move nationally, thereby sort 
of automatically setting a minimum na- 
tional price, 

However there are other features of 
milk orders which are desirable. Weights 
and tests are checked to assure that 
farmers are paid what they are told they 
are paid. Manufactured milk producers 
have wanted an order to get these bane- 


fits. This provision would permit it. The 
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dealer would, however, have to publicly 
announce his price and the order admin- 
istrator would determine that farmers 
were paid accordingly. 

Cost of operating such an order 1s 
borne by the milk involved. It is not an 
expense of the Federal Government. 
This is also true of all other orders. 

Seventh. Permits milk orders under 
section 8c(5) to ix minimum charges for 
services performed for handlers—to as- 
sure that minimum price guarantees will 
not be impaired. 

Smaller cooperatives will probably — 
benefit the most from this. As we have 
pointed out present orders are set to es- 
tablish minimum prices. However 
through the years the milk handlers have 
obliged the cooperatives to provide cer- 
tain services for them. : 

Instead of taking milk every day they © 
may now want it only 3 or 4 days a week. 
When milk is in long supply in the spring 
they ask the cooperative to move the ex- 
cess, et cetera. Such services cost money, 
and in some instances the cooperatives 
are expected to provide them to dealers 
without compensation. As a result tne 
minimum price which the order estab- 
lishes is not met. 

For example, assume the Saree ae 
price established for a market is $7 but 
it cost 15 cents to provide services to cer- 
tain dealers. That dealer is in effect not 
paying the minimum price; he js paying 
15 cents under it and the farmers to that 
extent—who must pay thesé costs 
through their cooperative—are under- 
paid. 

This provision permits the fixing of 
minimum charges for this type of serv- 
ice, Here again such charges are estab- 
lished only after a public hearing, after 
USDA approval and after an affirma- 
tive two-thirds vote of the farmers in- 
volved. 

Eighth, Permits location differentials 
used in computing minimum prices paid 
by handlers to differ from those used in 
computing producer returns where ad 
propriate to direct the flow of milk.. ; 

This is an extremely difficult one to. 
explain but it is very helpful in the 
orderly marketing of milk. 

In every milk order there is now one 
prime pricing point, usually the biggest 
market—Chicago, Twin Cities, et 
cetera—as one moves away from that 
point the price a farmer gets is lower : 
because of the cost of moving that milk 
to the major market. : 

A good illustration is Milwaukee and 
Chicago. The price to farmers for milk 
at Milwaukee is 4 cents less than at Chi- 
cago-—even though they are in the same . 
order—fundamentally because it would 
cost 4 cents to truck it from Milwaukee 
to Chicago. 

This is basically a part of every order | 
and has much more logic to it than we : 
recite here, 


The proposal in. ‘the bill would ° not. . 
“change that pricing method. : 


However, let us assume that suddenly 7 
there js need for more milk so that some. . 
milk going to Chicago has to be “mover - 


backward” into Milwaukee, Thé farmers |. 
_whose milk would be involved object’ ber . 
cause they are going to get 4 cent leas, . 


This gel would ‘permalt ‘sbecial: 
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adjustments in the rates of payment to 
farmers in such cases without complete- 
ly disrupting the regular pricing rela- 
tionships on the market. 

Ninth. Makes it clear that the provi- 
sions for assurance that handlers pay for 
milk purchased by them is applicable to 
such payments to cooperatives, and per- 
mits milk orders under section 8c(5) to 
provide for payments to cooperatives for 
marketwide services performed by 
them—such as furnishing facilities, 
regulating the flow of milk to the mar- 
ket, absorbing surplus milk, et cetera. 

This section is controversial. 

In some ways it is similar to item (7) 
except that the services are provided 
marketwide and, in the method of ac- 
counting in milk market orders they are 
charged against all producers in the 
market. 

In various markets services are carried 
out by cooperatives which benefit all pro- 
ducers in the market. They may for ex- 
ample, have the only facility for han- 
dling surplus milk, whether this surplus 
accrues on weekends or in the spring 
flush. Therefore, when milk is diverted 
to such a plant, though it be co-op milk, 
it has cleared the entire market of the 
surplus. 

This proposal is based on the principle 
that whenever “everyone benefits every- 
one should pay.” It is no. more nor less 
than that. 

Two arguments seem to have been 
raised. One is that not all such services 
may be marketwide in scope. Here again 
we must point out that this proposal is 
only permissive—as are all the others 
on market orders—and that the deter- 
mination of whether or not a service is 
marketwide would have to be determined 
by public hearing, USDA approval and 
farmer ratification by a two thirds vote. 

The second argument is that this be- 
comes a sort of a “union shop” and that 
farmers must pay to the cooperative even 
when not members. Again this would 
apply only to those services for which 
all producers benefit. As the committee 
report clearly states—page 30—“This 
amendment is intended to provide that 
producers who are not members of the 
cooperative bear a proportionate share of 
the cost of the cooperative’s activities 
that have benefit to all producers.” It 
clearly does not oblige nonmembers to 
pay fur all services of the cooperative. 
In fact the bill itself excludes certain 
services—economic, educational and 
legal. Cooperatives may—and likely do— 
have many other services, such as con- 
tributing to advertising programs, et 
cetera. Under this provision nonmembers 
could not be charged for these. It is 


strictly limited only to those activities - 


involving the product—milk—and only to 
those which benefit all producers. 

Tenth. Provides authority for standby 
reserve pools supported by payments 
from one or more orders which would 
supply milk when needed to such order 
areas. 

This is controversial and has been 
badly distorted particularly by the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Presently there are certain areas, such 
as Florida, which do not have adequate 
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year-around supplies of milk. When milk 
gets short, usually in the fall, they used 
to have to scramble around all over the 
country to get the milk they needed. 

Under the standby pool however, the 
cooperative associations in an area of 
that type contract with cooperatives in 
the surplus milk areas to have their milk 
“on call” when the short supply market 
needs it. Producers in the short supply 
area pay a couple of cents—currently 
2.25 cents—on their class I sales which 
goes to producers in the contracting co- 
operatives in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Under this agreement the short supply 
areas have “first call” on milk from the 
cooperative plants with which the agree- 
ment is made. During the remainder of 
the year they can run it through their 
local butter and cheese factory. 

Under it both groups benefit. The pro- 
ducers in the surplus area get a premi- 
um over what they would get if their milk 
was on call. And the short supply area 
is assured of a supply of milk. 

For some unknown reason—or is it the 
Justice Department comment—this has 
been painted as a device to pay farmers 
to keep their milk off a market. Actually 
it is just the opposite. It is to pay them 
to have their milk on the market when 
it is needed. 

It is just good business. This section 
would permit it to be formalized under 
Federal orders; currently it is run by 
the cooperatives. 

Eleventh. Reatfires a hearing on a pro- 
posed amendment to a milk order if re- 
quested by one-third of the producers. 

Currently the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can, on his own volition, deny a 
hearing to be held under a milk order. 
Sometimes there is good reason to do 
so. Action may just have been complet- 
ed on something very similar. Or the 
petition for a hearing may involve pro- 
posals which are clearly illegal under 
milk orders. However, late last year— 
primarily we think, because of public 
concern over rising food costs—the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture denied a number 
of hearings to consider emergency price 
increases—as feed and other farm costs 
soared. 

This proposal would require hearings 
to be held if one-third of the affected 
producers so petition. 

Twelfth. Enlarges the criteria for de- 
termining minimum prices under mar- 
keting orders and support prices to in- 
clude assuring a level of farm income 
adequate to maintain productive capac- 
ity sufficient to meet anticipated future 
needs. 

Presently in setting prices under milk 
orders and in establishing the price sup- 
port level the Secretary of Agriculture 
gives almost exclusive consideration to 
the current adequacy of the milk supply. 

This proposal would oblige him to con- 
sider the future. Is farm income adequate 
to continue an adequate supply? What 
are future needs? 

Thirteenth. Provides milk price sup- 
port at not less than 80 percent of parity 
for current marketing year. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has set 
price supports at 75 percent of parity— 
$5.29—on April 1. Milk production is 
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dropping alarmingly; costs have soared, 
but further adjustment after April 1 is 
not required of the Secretary. 

Actually the current market price is 
approximately 80 percent of parity so 
this move would not materially affect 
existing prices—only a few cents if at all. 
However, it would give farmers assur- 
ances against further efforts to drive his 
prices down, such as the Cost of Living 
Council indicated was behind the recent 
nonfat dry milk import move. 

Fourteenth. Makes the suspension of 
the butterfat support program (and ad- 
dition of the new price support criteria 
described in item 12 permanent. 

Under the 1970 act the price support 
level for butter can be set at less than 
75 percent of parity provided the “mix”’ 
of support prices for all three supported 
commodities—butter, nonfat dry milk, 
and cheese—is above that level. This 
provision makes that feature permanent. 

Fifteenth. Extends the dairy product 
indemnity program to cover cows and to 
other environmental pollutants contam- 
inating cows or milk. 

This provision merely extends existing 
provisions of law and further extends in- 
demnity coverage to include cows, the 
latter feature being provided in an effort 
to reduce indemnity costs to the Govern- 
ment. Rather than continuing to indem- 
nify a farmer for destroying contami- 
nated milk emanating from a contami- 
nated cow, it is often far economical to 
indemnify the farmer for destroying the 
cow. 

Sixteenth. Restricts foreign imports of 
dairy products into the United States to 
2 percent of domestic consumption and 
provides for U.S. dairy producer associa- 
tions to participate in further expansion 
of such imports. 

This provision is designed to provide 
the dairy farmers of this Nation with 
some minimum protection from foreign 
countries dumping wholesale amounts of 
manufactured dairy products onto the 
U.S. market which could do severe eco- 
nomic harm to our own dairy industry. 
Current levels of dairy imports have been 
running about 1% percent of domestic 
consumption. Therefore this provision in 
the bill does not unduly restrict further 
imports. This particular provision in the 
bill also provides authority to the Presi- 
dent to exceed the 2-percent level when- 
ever he deems such additional imports to 
be of overriding economic or national se- 
curity interests to the Nation. 

Given the fact that most all dairy im- 
ports coming into the United States are 
heavily subsidized by the exporting na- 
tions supplying them, I believe the 2- 
percent limitation is a reasonable guard 
against “dumping” whether initiated by 
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ments in the feed grain program /were 
made to control production. 
Based on testimony presented af com- 


mittde hearings and from contagt with 
our ¢onstituents, committee m embers 
were animous in opposition j/to this 
proposal. 


Repeatedly the administration con- 
tended \ts justification for this; haseout 
proposal was the expectation that world- 
wide demand for food will cgntinue to 
expand dnd that our farmers will con- 
tinue to receive the best prices in history 
for their crops. 

THE TARGET PRICE CONCEP 


I concur\in these optimisfic forecasts. 
In fact, at\the annual mé¢eting of the 
National mers Organigation in De- 
cember 1971, I predicted/that agricul- 
tural exports\would excee@ $10 billion by 
1980. I believe we are om the threshold 
of further expanding ¢xports. Recent 
hearings on the worldwide demand for 
agricultural preducts byjthe Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign\Agriculfural Policy sup- 
port this optimism. Evg¢ry member of the 
Senate Agricultyre Cpmmittee believes 


that the future\is, fndeed, bright for . 


exports. 

But with all dud respect for our ability 
to foresee and pregigt this continued ex- 
pansion, we cannot\ask our farmers, who 
still live on only 83 percent of the income 
enjoyed by nonfarf\ workers, to assume 
all the risk. 

When Senator/ Myzron Youne pre- 
sented his target’ price concept, it was 
closely evaluated ang accepted by all 
committee members. Essentially it pro- 
vides that if th¢se prides are not main- 
taine1. the farnjers will\receive payments 
to muke up the differelace between the 
target price /and the\ market price. 
Through this/change in\the method of 
payment to participants the set-aside 
program, ingome supplenjent payments 
w 'l be phased out in direct proportion 
to the accuracy of the Government’s pre- 
diction thaf market prices will stay at 
higher levéis. If those pré@dictions are 
wrong, hosvever, the Goveknment will 
share the frisk with farmers. 

The flexibility of the set-asifle program 
will be nyaintained to the benefit of the 
farmer, And yet it will also\serve the 
Department of Agriculture as\a control 
production that would depress 
rough accumulated surpluses. 
resident, I believe that\-in the 
and for 









re—especiaily for the farmer. 

ur farmers do not want farm pay- 
ments from the Federal Treasury. ey 
wduld rather receive their income from 
the marketplace. This program provides 
the incentives to accomplish this goaj— 
incentives for the farmer to produce ade- 
uate supplies at a fair price—incentives 
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‘or the Government to maintain expor f 
d control production to minimize Fe 


this kill that are questioned by, other 
5 of this body, but Iam gnfident 
these &ifferences can be woy ked out 
shortly. \ urge my colleagues 
the bill add act promptly for, he benefit 
of our fa rs and the Natiopi. 

Mr. Presitient, I would riefly like to 
tional provi- 


the present $55,000 
he adoption of that 
might be taken by 
e gradual decline 
general. But more 
importantly, it/could ve the effect of 
forcing-the layge farme out of the pro- 
gram, thus weakening the effectiveness 
and purpos¢ of the whole 

Some ngw favor loweri 


would re 
ghded. Any additional 
bill. 
able 








discussion in the House of 
atives, and any differences co d be 


DAIRY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. President, I recognize that some 
of the amendments to the dairy title are 
under criticism? I would attempt to bring 
some clarity to the confusion that has 
been generated over these considerations. 

First, it should be recognized that op- 
erating a dairy farm is one of the hard- 
est jobs there is, and even with all the 
technological improvements and me- 
chanical developments, the cows still 
have to be milked twice a day, 7 days a 
week, 365 days a year. And the margin 
on which a dairy farmer operates is sel- 
dom sufficient for him to hire someone 
to do the milking. In 1950 twice as many 
cows were producing milk as in America 
today. 

In Kansas, for instance, there has 
been approximately a 3-percent reduc- 
tion in the number of dairy cows each 
year, a drop of 40,000 milk cows in the 
past 10 years. But milk production needs 
have been met through increased output 
from the remaining cows; although, 
under the pressures of rigid price struc- 
tures and rising costs dairy farmers are 
dispersing their herds at an increasing 
rate and converting to calf production, 
because they can make more money 
with less work in that type of operation 
than in dairying. A prime example of 
these cost increases can be seen in soy- 
bean meal, a major ingredient in dairy 
livestock feed, which in the past 18 
months has increased from $70 per ton 
to $385 per ton, and some recent reports 
indicate if has gone for $400 per ton. 

As with other perishable commodi- 
ties, milk is sold for whatever the farmer 
can get in the market. The individual 
farmer does not. have any means to in- 
crease the price he receives, even though 
his costs increased dramatically. How- 
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ever, in recent years many farmers have 
organized cooperatives to process and 
market their milk production. Through 
this effort they have been able to market 
their milk more efficiently and have im- 
proved their incomes somewhat; how- 
ever, the loan level for milk is still a 
major factor. 

In the State of Kansas there are 12,- 
563 dairy farms. Eighty-nine percent of 
these dairy farmers market their milk 
through dairy cooperatives. 

If we expect to have an adequate 
supply of milk in the future, we must 
provide milk prices at sufficient levels 
that will provide incentives to dairy 
farmers. And we must protect our dairy 
farmers against excessive-dairy imports. 
The dairy provisions in this bill provide 
for an increase in milk price supports for 
the remainder of this year and impose 2 
limit of 2 percent of the prior year’s 
domestic consumption on the amount of 
dairy products that may be imported. 
These provisions are essential to keep our 
present dairy farmers in business. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 


This bill will extend the food jor 
eace—Public Law 480—program for 5 



















t it could 


, President 
Eisenhower \emphasized t purpose of 
the program\as support: U.S. foreign 
policy and expansion of agricultural 
trade. Yet to this day many people 


still tend to thik of the/program merely 
as a means to \dlispose/of surplus. It is 
more accurate, however, to think of it in 
Ike’s terms, as an el¢ément of our for- 

i : serve America’s 
of improving the 


First, it gen 


produces CCC\ inventories 
and, along/with them, storage i i 
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urrent 48 cents per pound, cotton farn/- 
ers would receive no Federal paymept. 

pwever, if the price were to drop tg 40 
cettts per pound, the Government wuld 
pay\the farmer 3 cents for every pound 
of cotton he produced. In contrast, un- 
der current law, the cotton farmer re- 
ceives @® guaranteed 15 cents pef pound 
in addNion to whatever price/ he gets 
from thewmarket. 

Thus, e concept of tayget prices 
promises t move us closer td a situation 
where the farmer depends Amore on the 
marketplace\for his livelifiood and less 
on the taxpayer and the Féderal Govern- 
ment. At the kame time it assures the 
consumer an acdlequate sfpply of food and 
fiber by providikg an Ancentive for the 
farmer to produde ample supplies even 
if the market price drops below his cost 
of production. 

It is interesting #&note that the Con- 
sumer Federation 6f America—composed 
of more than 290 co\sumer organiza- 
tions—has endofsed the farm bill that 
is before the Senate today. It has even 
dubbed it “ore of the most important 
pieces of congumer legislaiion this year.” 
Commenting’ on the targe rice mecha- 
nism, the CF'A said, 

If market prices are low, the consumer 
saves at tie supermarket and if\food prices 
are high,/the taxpayer pays nothmMg for the 
farm program. 


In short, the new bill would el\minate 
the gurrent untenable situation \which 
findg the consumer paying twice fr his 
foofi: Once in the form of high Yood 
prjces at the supermarket and agair in 
te form of taxes to support the fa 
brogram. Mr, Cranston 

Although the target pricing mecha-~ 
nism is new, S. 1888 essentially provides 
for a 5-year extension of current farm 


programs. The class I base plan fot milk . 


is extended for 5 years. The wool, wheat, 
feed grains, and cotton programs aré 
modified and extended through the 1978 
crop. The food for peace program (Public 
Law 480) and the food stamp program 
are both extended for 5 years. Also in- 
cluded in the bill are the beekeeper in- 
demnity program, the dairy indemnity 
program, the armed services milk pro- 
gram and a new forestry incentive pro- 
gram. The latter is designed to enhance 
the recreational values and the timber 
yield from small, privately owned, non- 
industrial tracts of forest land. 

The bill also grants the Secretary of 
Agriculture new flexibility to assure ade- 
quate supplies for expanding markets, 
both at home and abroad. By expanding 


the criteria by which he calculates na-. 


tional acreage allotments to cover ex- 
ports as well as domestic needs, we can 
hopefully avoid a repetition of the situa- 
tion we experienced in 1972 where domes- 
tic prices skyrocketed, because of dras- 
tically expanded farm exports. 

Two of the more controversial provi- 
sion of S. 1888 are the dairy program and 
the $55,000 payment limitation. I would 
like to comment briefly on these, as I 
understand they will be subject to 
amendments proposed from the floor. 

The controversial provisions of the 
dairy program, title II of the bill, are 
those which, first, permit cooperatives in 
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an area with a shortage of milk to pay 
cooperatives in areas with a surplus of 
milk not to sell milk in their area; sec- 
ond, permit the cooperative to control 
the base of the individual members; and 
third, fix the minimum priees which 
handlers of milk would pay for certain 
services rendered by the cooperative. 
Senator Hart has announced his inten- 
tion to offer an amendment which would 
delete these three provisions from the 
bill. I intend to support Senator Hart’s 
amendment for the following reasons: 

First, it has been suggested that these 
provisions would result in a dramatic 
increase in the price of milk and cheese 
for the consumer, and that they would 
unnecessarily enhance the power of the 
cooperative over the individual dairy- 
man. I believe these charges should be 
further studied. I would certainly like to 
hear the views of consumers and individ- 
ual dairymen before I vote to incorporate 
these provisions into law. 

Second, Senator Hart, chairman of 
the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, be- 
lieves that these provisions raise serious 
antitrust questions that should be 
scrutinized thoroughly before the provi- 
sions are enacted. The Justice Depart- 
ment, in a May 25, 1973, letter to Senator 
McGOovERN, @ member of the Senate Ag- 
griculture Committee, expressed grave 
reservations about these provisions, sug- 
gesting that they may well be in violation 
of our antitrust laws. Moreover, the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment currently has litigation pending 
against two dairy cooperatives challeng- 
ing these very points. The letter states, in 
part: 

The Division’s pending lawsuits against 
two large dairy.cooperatives are predicated, 
in substance, on the proposition that those 
dairy farmers desiring to market their milk 
independently and in competition with other 
dairy farmers have been prevented from do- 
ing so by actions of these cooperatives de- 
signed to achieve for them a monopoly of the 
supply of milk. To the extent that the pro- 
visions of [S. 1888] would increase the power 
of these cooperatives over the supply of milk 
it would run counter to the purpose of those 
lawsuits to permit free market forces to op- 
erate. 


At the very least, it seems to me that 
the prudent course for the Senate to fol- 
low with respect to these controversial 
dairy provisions would be to delete them 
from the bill now so that both the courts 
and the legislative process can determine 
whether they are in violation of our anti- 
trust laws. There simply is no justifica- 
tion for oe them at this ae 
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wot the difference between large ang 
smpall farming operations, the repo 
cites the following: 

irst. In the case of corn, the $20,000° 
limitation would become effective on a 
payment base of between 500 and B12 
acras. 

Second. In the case of wheat with g 60- 
bush@l yield, the limit would be¢ome 
effective on a farm having a wheat allot- 
ment pf 198 acres at the minim level 
of participation; at the maximum level 
of participation, only 140 acres wguld be 
affected. 

Third\ Cotton with a 500-pourd yield 
would ba affected on a farm with a cot- 
ton allotment of 267 acres. 

Mr. Pisident, that cotton/farm is 
about half the size of the averdge cotton 


allotment \in California last Year: 517 
acres. 
Furthermore, figures compjled by the 


USDA in Décember 1972, revgal the dis- 
proportionate impact that /a payment 
limitation rdduction would/ have on a 
State like California. For /example, in 
1972, Califormia producerg received a 
total Federal\payment of $93,336,501. 
Sixty-three percent of this/ or $60,128,375 
went to prodwcers receiving between 
$20,000 and $55,000. In contrast, the total 
Federal paymen} to Iowg producers was 
$308,173,003, with less than 2 percent of 
this amount being paid/ to producers in 
the $20,000 to $55\000 category. In other 
words, the imposition pf a $20,000 pay- 
ment limitation would have grave eco- 
nomic consequences fpr California agri- 
culture, but would \be insignificant for 
Iowa’s. 

Additional data 
that a reduction of 
ments from $55,000 
affect California gottpn farms with 2 
million acres of cfopland planting ap- 
proximately two-thirds of California 
cotton. California cottpn farmers are 
geared to the $95,000 Nmitation. They 
have leased theif land, set up cropping 
patterns, boughf equipment, and made 
arrangements fpr financing. To reduce 
the limitation t@ $20,000 ndw would cause 
severe dislocations in California’s agri- 
cultural econgmy. It wowld certainly 
eliminate firs}, the smaller| more mar- 
ginal farms, thereby contribyting toward 
the pernicious trend toward fewer, larger 
farms. 

Finally, I pelieve that the better course 
of action, frpm the standpoint $f the tax- 
payer, is tq adhere to the target pricing 
mechanism. If market prices fpr cotton 
remain were they are today throughout 
1974, the Federal Government whould not 
pay California cotton farmers a penny. 
I believe Jt is far wiser to provide 4 means 
for the farmer to rely on the market- 
place fof his livelihood, rather tha® plac- 
ing arbjtrary limitations on the Federal 
ent’s contribution toward a 


from USDA reveals 
e limitation of ray- 
to $20,000 would 






this ¢gomplex bill. I believe that the Gen- 
ate Agriculture Committee has, by 4nd 
largp, reported out a reasonable, wokk- 
abl¢ bill, and I hope that the Senate wiill 
support its basic thrust and concepts \n 
th¢ debate that begins today. 

r. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I rise 
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lt that our most important natio 
psource, American agriculture, is ey- 
tiled to the same treatment. 

In addition to legislation for daify, 
wadpl, wheat, feed grains, and cotton, fhe 
committee’s farm bill deals with other 
important issues. It extends for 5 yéars 
two\ important food distribution pro- 
grams, the food for peace program,/and 
the fgod stamp program. 

Thé food for peace program has/ been 
used an important instrume for 
promoting good will around the/world 
and it has enabled us to meet imyortant 
humanitarian objectives while ificreas- 
ing the demand for American farm prod- 
ucts. 

The food stamp program, a prg@gram to 
which I initiated major changeg in 1970, 
is enabling us to meet our responsibilities 
to the hungry and needy in thig country. 
At the present spending levél of $2.2 
billion, the food stamp program puts 
additional nutritious food onj the tables 
of lower incbme consumers. d, if one 
assumes that the farmer getg 44 cents of 
the food dolidar, it can be estimated that 
the food stamp program infreases farm 
income by abdut $1 billion/a year. 

This program was extended for 5 years 
with two amerdments which I offered. 
One of these amendments/would prevent 
the aged, blind,\and disabled from los- 
ing the benefits Df the food stamp pro- 
gram on January \l. The gther would per- 
mit the use of food stamps by the elderly 
to purchase foods {n community centers. 

Thus the comniitte@ bill provides a 
balanced approach\to both the produc- 
tion and distribution of America’s supply 
of food and fiber. 

No piece of legislation drafted by men 
is perfect, and this Kill can and should 
undergo some perfecfing amendments. 

I am cosponsoring’ with the junior 
Senator from iuyjnesota (Mi. Hum- 
PHREY), am amen@dmeht which would 
simplify language bill pertaining 
to cover crops om multiyear set-aside 
acres. This amenfilment \would improve 
the waterfowl nesting habitat in rural 













from Min- 
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uld provide 
payment 


years, 
of thg target Lahey approach which\ is 
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Virtually every general farm organj- 
mation and commodity organization hg 
céntacted me to urge enactment of this 
bill. The Nation’s largest consumer pr- 
gahization, the Consumer Federatioy of 

erica, has endorsed the principles of 
this bill. It is extremely significant phat 
a cohsumer organization has, for thg first 
time\in my memory, endorsed a farm bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that /high- 
lights\of the CFA statement be irfserted 
in the\Recorp following my remapks. 

The\PRESIDING OFFICER. ithout 
objectign it is so ordered. 

(See @xhibit 2.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Presifient, we 
have a Hill that is good for thé farmer. 


We have\a bill that is good for the food 
industry. We have a bill that Js good for 
the consumer. And we have a/bill that is 
good for e taxpayer. I ge its en- 
actment. 


ExHIsIT 1 


APPRAISAL OF\ THE ADMINISTHATION’S FARM 
PROPOSAL AX It AFFECTS SQUTH DAKOTA 


This is in response to youy request for an 
economic appraisal of the A~dministration’s 
farm proposal a§ it may affe¢gt South Dakota. 

In his appearance before phe Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture amd Forestry on 
March 29, 1973, the Secretpry of Agriculture 
made the followil\g recommendations: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


“First, income supplenfent payments, pay- 
ments that exceed {he gmount necessary to 
achieve set-aside o1\ prgduction adjustment 
objectives, should be ywhased out over a 3- 
year period. The 3-yeay period would provide 
an orderly transition }nd give farmers a spe- 
cific time in which toJmake their long-range 
plans as they shifted heir income depend- 
ence to growing market\demand. 

“Set-aside paymepts\ for production ad- 
justment would coxtinye as needed to pre- 
vent surplus accuynulations. However, the 
mandatory requirgment\ for making pay- 
ments regardless gf the amount of land set- 
aside, should be mpdified. 

“Second, as th¢ income\supplement pay- 
ments are being/ phased olit at the end of 
three years, we/recommen@g a shift in the 
fourth year from the presen} outdated allot- 
ments and bages to a new cropland base. 
This would brqaden the set-aside concept by 
basing produgtion adjustmeht, as needed, 
on total crop/ acreage rather\than limiting 
the adjustmept to historical atreages of cer- 
tain crops. 

“The set-gside requirement ir a given year 
would be a/fpercentage of the ckopland base 
established/for each farm. The payment rate 
per acre wguld be set at a level needed to get 
the total get-aside acreage required to meet 
the production adjustment goal. 

“Thirdj the basic payment li 
$55,000 should apply to income supplement 
payments only during the 3-year phase out, 
The payment limit ... as it applits to in- 
come gupplements ... should be \reduced 
over tlle 3-year period in proportior, to the 
reduction in income supplement payments. 

“To/ function, set-aside payments fr pro- 
ductibn adjustment should be excludeqd from 
the $55,000 limitation. In the effort tq rent 
land/ to adjust production, a payment \limit 
wowld be counter productive in that &cre- 
age/ where payments are above the $5,000 
level would be arbitrarily forced into pro- 
dyction and excluded from the set-aside. \We 

ytend that this would be included in @ghe 
ae for set-aside production adjut- 

ent payment even during the 3-year phat e 
, t) r) Ome § DD LeMey) 

“Fourth, with respect to the dairy pro- 
gram, we recommend that the 75 percent of 
parity minimum price support level be re- 
moved to give greater ability to respond to 


itation of 
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changing conditions. We also recommend 
that the 1970 Act provisions, which tem- 
porarily suspended the requirement for di-, 
rect support on butterfat, be made perma- 
nent. However, we do not believe that a com- 
parable case can be made for a permanent 
class I Base Plan. 


future of Ag 

ests of the 
“Though nd 

peanut, rice, & 


F price guarantees refé 
loan levels is not made clear in the state- 
ment. 

However, under the existing law in the case 
of wheat, the loan level cannot be less than 
$1.25 per bushel; in the case of corn, not 
less than $1.00 per bushel and other feed 
grains in relation to corn; the support price 
for shorn wool shall be 72 cents per pound, 
grease basis; the support price for mohair 
shall be 80.2 cents per pound, grease basis; 
and price supports for the dairy program 
shall not be less than 75 percent of the 
parity. 

It is apparent, therefore, if the Admin- 
istration’s proposal were accepted that loan 
levels for commodities covered by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970 would be at existing 
levels or lower and that allotments and bases, 
as well as income supplement payments for 
feed grains, wheat, and cotton would be 
phased out completely after three years. It 
appears further that price support levels for 
dairy products would be lowered below the 
minimum 75 percent of parity now in law. 


SOUTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURE 
















data also sho 
al land in fary 
kota were on thse farms Pf more than 260 
acres and that 8&.perceny of the total land 
in farms were on those farms in excess of 500 
acres in size. The 2K8/percent of the farms 
in South Dakota of 399 acres or less in size 
had only 3.48 percght\of the total land in 
farms (Table 2). 


Census data algo show that 50.8 percent of 
\ had gross sales 
of between $ bi 


Thirty-nine 
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rm accounted for only 8.6 percent of the 
total value of agricultural products sold. Op 
the other hand, the 10 percent of the farnjs 


wi}h sales in excess of $40,000 per farm af-. 


counted for 42.1 percent of the total valle 
of agricultural products sold in South Dakgta 
(Table 4). 

Soith Dakota can he characterized as pre- 
domitiately a livestock state. Of total ™m 
cash keceipts from sales of farm producfs in 
1972, Ali livestock and products accoynted 
for abéut 81 percent while crops accopfinted 
for only about 19 percent. Cattle and falves 
are the\principal commodities with sales in 


1972 of Khout $693 million. Hogs accbunted 
for about $185 miliion and dairly products 
for abou $74 million. 


Total c4sh receipts from sales of frops in 
1972 amotnted to $241.5 million./Of this, 
feed graind and wheat accounted for about 
69 percent of the total, with feed grain sales 
receipts anjounting to $83.5 mfllion and 
wheat $82.5 InUlion. The feed graihs referred 
to here are crn, grain sorghum, And barley, 
the crops covered by the Act of /1970. Other 
crops accounting for a substantial portion 
of sales receipt are oats at $24.1 /million, soy- 
beans $15.2 million, and fiaxse¢d $13.3 mil- 
lion (Table 5). 

In 1972, about 5.1 million jacres of feed 
grains covered by the Act of 1970 and wheat 
were harvested ih South Dafota. Of these, 
feed grains, that corn, graii sorghum and 
barley, accounted Yor about $.2 million acres 
and wheat 1.9 million acrgs. The acreage 
planted to the crop’ coverey by tne 1970 Act 
accounted for abou} €3 peycent or the total 
acreage planted to \all prjncipal crops, ex- 
cluding hay (Table 54A). 

According to the Statisti~al Reporting Serv- 
ice of the United Stats Department of Agri- 
culture, there are now\44,009 farms in South 
Dakota. Utilizing data /availabie from the 
Agriculvural Stabilizati¥n and Conservation 
Service of the Departnjfent, we find that in 
1971 43,828 farms parfitipated in the feed 
grain program and 30,p6% farms participated 
in the wheat progra Tire 1971 program 
did not inciude barley but{the 1972 and 1973 
programs did. In 19/72 aout 16,800 farms 
with barley bases, totAling albout 627,000 acres 
did participate in fhe progfam. These are 
the crops covered py the Agricultural Act 
of 1970. 

Of those farms fparticipating in the pro- 
gram in 1971, aboyt 75 percentyhad feed grain 
bases of from 30 th 200 acres, While less than 
1 percent had fepd grain base} in excess of 
500 acres. In the/case of wheat, only 31 per- 
cent had wheat Allotments of frpm 30 to 200 
acres and less fhan 1/10 of 1 percent had 
wheat allotmerts in excess of 500 acres, On 
the other hand/ about 68 percent of the wheat 
farms had allftments of less tha 30 acres 
(Table 6). 

IMPACT OF SDMINISTRATION’S PROPGSAL ON 

SOPTH DAKOTA’S FARMERS 

In 1972 tdtal payments to South Pakota’s 
producers ynder the feed grains and wheat 
programs ounted to $98.4 million. Of this 
feed graing accounted for $57.7 millign and 
wheat for $49.7 million (Table 7). 

It is evident, therefore, that the payment 
requirempnts of the 1970 Act are extrqmely 
importayt to South Dakota farmers and the 
loss of this income would have a very severe 
adverse/impact. 

FEFD GRAINS 


Thefimpact of the phase out of program 


paymgnts and bases for feed grains woujd 


have /a very severe impact on the almogt 
44,000 oro lucers who parricinatred in. the pro 
. Last rear Sorth Dakuows' producea 
t 186 million bushels of the feed grains 








6 roiiiion, end government payments 
unted to $57.7 million. As a result, gyov- 
mment payments to producers accounted 
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or about 41 percent of the total cash ig- 
Come from sales of these feed grain crops 

t is evident that the present feed grin 
pr&gram is of substantial benefit to the fgrm- 
ers pf South Dakota and the loss of this/pay- 
men\ income would have a substantiAl ad- 
verse\ effect on corn, sorghum graif, and 
barley producers. 


WHEAT 
Whea\ is a major crop in South Dakota. 
Last year almost 1.9 million gcres were 


planted te wheat and productio¥g amounted 
to 53.7 mlion bushels. Cash réceipts from 
the sale of Wheat amounted to 482.5 million, 
and payments to wheat prodyters who par- 
ticipated in {he program accofunted for $40.7 
million or 33\percent of thg total cash in- 
come from salts o7 wheat. Jioss of this pay- 
ment income tp the prodjicers of wheat in 
South Dokota would also/be especially dif- 
ficult to overcoma&. 


SIZE OF PAYME 


Almost 98 percer\t of the farms in South 
Dakota participatin} the 1972 feed grain 
program received p¥yments of less than 
$5,000 per farm and/oyer 61 percent received 
payments of less tHan\$1,000 per farm. 

In wheat, 95 percent pr the farms received 
payments of less/than 45,000 per farm and 
almost 70 percerft receivad payments of Less 
than $1,000 per farm (Tab 8). 

It is evident/that South Dakota bases and 
allotments upon which paXments are made 
are predomifiately small, bu it should also 
be noted thgt loss of the payment income to 
producers South Dakota on\even the lang- 
est farms Yould be extremely difficult to over- 
come unfer the existing cost\price rela- 
tionships. For example, the average price re- 
ceived ¥Yy farmers fcr corn in So{th Dakota 
in 197% averaged $1.10 per bushel\ for grain 
sorgshym $1.05 per bushel, for barleX 85 cemts 
per Wushel, and for wheat $1.59 per bushel. 
It sneuld also be pointed out that With the 
exetption of corn prices in the year\of the 
1970 corn blight, the 1972 prices are hicher 
ffr any of the commodities mentioned yiian 

any recent year (Table 9). 


DAINYING 


The dairy industry is very important in 
South Dakota and in 1972 accounted for cash 
receipts of about $74.2 million. Existing price 
support programs for milk provide for a mini- 
mum of 75 percent of parity for manufactur- 
ing milk. This year 75 percent of parity 
amounts to $5.29 per hundredweight. If the 
dairy price support laws were changed to 
lower the level as recommended by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, it could have an ad- 
verse impact on the dairy industry in South 
Dakota. While at the present time market 
prices are higher than in recent years, the 
fact remains that production costs in dairy- 
ing have increased materially. Last year 
South Dakota produced about 1.6 billion 
pounds of milk about 80 percent of which 
goes into manufacturing purposes. Without 
Some reasonable assurance of nationwide 
price guarantees, severe dislocations could 
occur in the dairy industry in South Dakota 
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Furthermore, the phasing out of bases a 
lotments would have an adverse impact pn 
and values. Farmers have been able to {i.e 
e increasing value of land as coliatera!/tcr 
ditional credit which is so sorely needeli :-. 
ay’s farm operations. For example, pn > 
ionwide basis in just the last decad¢ the 
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TABLE 1 
SovutH DaxotTa 1973 








Percentage ~ 
~ Percentfge total fan :- 
Size of farms(acres) , of fafms farin:. 
Pee ep pen behest Ot Cc 
tee eee SSeS OC 
ae eee, ee en 2 
wee weree i 
UNO con SOE. oe ee Cee wf 
HOsto 79a = ee Pe oy < 
USOito. 219 eee oe | See: is 
220'to1259 Saree ene ae eee 
260}to ASS Beet yee oe 
900. ta;,7099) -B oS Se Se ee 


1 Census percentage appli 
2 Does not add to 100 becahse pf rounding. 
3 Less than 0.01. 
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Value of Sal Gf Farm: 
Under) $2,500. 222 seh eos ae 2 
2500-4 9904c2o. 2 fou Nose es estes S 
§,000=9,999 goseet =f ao a2 eee eae ees 17 
30,000-19;999 Ju. SC ue co ee 23. 
20000-30999 2-7 5. ooo caceeccanee, 2 
40'000=00'900" S.-J See ee ee one ee ae g 
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2 Does not a 
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TABLES 5.—Fucm eask recetyts fram 2 * 
principal farm preaitcts, 1972 


Cash receipts (million dollars) 


Crops: 
luded in the 1970 Act: 
eed’ Grainss2.J2 so 2 Sees eee 


~ ae 
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| A pba at ep. sae a ia adetl Socata aces 24.1 - 
pybeans sooo sce ee eee 15.2 
isneed “24... 18.3 

BAY? So coe wee eho eee 10.3 
RYQg ee ee ares dak 

Lives and Products: 

Cattla and calves___-_....__.____ 692.9 
HOgsj\ 23-342 188.3 
Dairy oducts 22 oe eee 74.2 
Sheep akd Lambs_______________ 20. 7 

si 4s | cock Vek ee A ek a ee at 13.4 
urkeys -\oo ee eee Se eee 5.5 
Ally crops) 2225 2 Se eee 241.5 
All livestock amd products_________ 1, 002.5 


Source: Unpw&blished dats, USDA, April 
1973. 
TABLE 5-A—SOUTH DAKOTA—AVERAGE HARVESTED AND 
PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1972 


2 Actes: 

Crops harvested Production 
Corn (for grain) (bushels)______ 2, 388, 009 152, 832, €69 
Barley (busheis)...___________ 576, 50G 20, 736, 600 
Sorghum grain (bushels)_______ 259, 000 12, 432, 6CO 
Oats (bushels)_...._._________ 2N038, C00 99. 862, 000 
Rye (bushefs)_______-_______- ASC. CCD 7, 576. 600 
Wheat (bushels)______________ 1, 8g, (00 53, 619. 020 
Soybeans (bushels)___________ 25% 000 7. 337, 000 
Flaxseed (bushels)____________ 360\000 4, 560, 000 
All hay (fens) P22 Sees 4, 597.400 7, 082, 600 


TABLE 6—SOUTH DAKOTA— PERCENTAGE OF FARMS PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE 197! FEED GRAIN AN WHEAT PRO- 
GRAMS BY SIZE OF ALLOTMENT GR BASES! 


Percen.age offarms 











Size (acres) Feed grains Wheat 2 
2.5 38.8 
rs} 10.6 
9.8 13.5 
15.9 4.2 
58.9 8 
9.8 1 
eid : 
ek @G 
Number of farms participating _ 43, 828 30, 56 


1The 1971 program did rot inciude barley while the 872 
and 1973 programs do. In 1972 abcut 16.8 thousand farms/with 
barley bases totaling about 627,909 acres pajticipaied. Ifo fre- 
quency distribution as to base sizes available. 

2 Add to mere than 100 percent because of sounding 

3 Less than 0.1. 
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TaBLE 7.— Government paymefts on 
programs crops, 1972 


Commodity Dollars 

Feed grains ©2202. seo . 57, 718, 300 

Wheat 0.22 ee ea 40, 721, 590 

Total =. jss5552322552f:5=: 98, 439, 890 

*Includes corn, sorghumfrain, and barley, 
April 1973. ’ 


TABLE 8—SOUTH DAKOTA—PAOGRAM PAYMENTS 1972. 
PERCENTAGE OF FARMS RESEIVING PAYMENTS BY SIZE 
OF PAYMENTS 





Percentage of farms in 


eaca class 

Size of payment (fiass) Feed grains Wheat 
O'tg. $100: 2 See ef oa eos easee 7.37 22. 49 
$100 t0:$500=- 2252/5222 22s 32. 18 32. 63 
$500 to £1,000... fo... --=_- ais 14. 44 
$1,000: to $2:0005 2-852 5 2s. 22. 66 13. 48 
$2,000'to $5,000 sake eee 14.07 12. 01 
$5,000:to $7,509... >= -- 5 1.39 2.65 
$7,500 :t0'$10/ Qos =< Se ee 0.41 106 
$10,000 to $19,G00_....-..--...--. -17 .79 
$15,000 to $70,260. ..-.-.------... -05 23 
$20,000 to 336,090. ........--.-... 02 -15 
$30,000 to/$35,000_ 2-2-2. @) . 02 
$35,000 f $40.000_....... Ccenasee (@) -01 
$10 O00/t0 $45,000 = ee @) -01 
$45,006 to $56.060__.__......-..--. @) - 03 
$50,000 to $55,600__..._._...._.. 1) ©) 
$5500 to $55,000.01 ___ ; () @) 
$59,000.01 and over___. @) ® 








1 Less than 0.005, 
3 Hone. 
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TABLE 9.—SOUTH DAKOTA—AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVE, 


BY FARMERS 
lin dollars per bushel] 
Year 
Crop 1968 1969 1970 I9f1 1972 
CONN ree re en oe cee ere LO £03 L2U/L05 1.10 
Grain sorghum____________. -8& .91 LOY .20© LOS 
Barley 2224 ee ts s8l 27922 8) =.85 
Wheat (all)____.__..._._.__- L% L% L L321 159 
ats Fo eS ee ee A 155 £57 154 =«.ol 
Soybeans 22 229. pi ae 24 2.26 £72 3.04 3.40 
Flaxseed 204 3-46 oe, 280 268/244 243 2.80 
US Jeans ere a pt ape ae il bee a 92" *.8t ~ = 80 
Source: SRS, USDA. 
Exuisrr £2 


CONSUMER FEDERATIOM9N OF AMERICA, 
Washingtor, D.C., May 25, 1973. 


FarM Britt: CoNsuMEf- ISSvE OF THE WEEK 


The farm bill! mag be one of the most 
important pieces of gonsumer legislation this 
year. Even the nafme has been changed to 
reflect the consupher protection aspects of 
the bill. 

The agricultufe and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1973 serves consumers in several ways. 
It insures that/farmers will produce abundané 
Supplies beca#fuse they are assured a certain 
price for whgat, feed grains and cotton. These 
“target priges” are set at a level which will 
assure thg¢ farmer that even if he produces 
more thafh enough of these commodities, his 
income frill at least meet his cost of produc- 


tion. ‘Yhe “target prices” represent about 
10% parity, or 70% of fair return to the 
farmgr in comparison to returns in other 


indystries for similar investments of capital 
ang labor. 
he bill attempts to strike a balance be- 
Aveemh consumer’s concern with high food 
Prices and the farmer’s need for adequate 
income. It sets a “target price’’ for the 
farmer. If the market price [ails below the 
“target price”, thesgovernment will make up 
he difference through a direct payment to 
be farmer. For instance, the “target price” 
fox wheat is $2.28 per bu. If the market price 
avarages out to be only $2.20, the government 
would pay the farmer the 8c difference. On 
the other hand, if the average market price 
turns\out to be $2.30, there would be no 
federal\payment at all. If market prices are 
low, the\consumer saves at the supermarket 
and if prices are high, the taxpayer 
pays nothWmg for farm programs. 

The legiNation’s potential effect on meat 
prices may e the best example of the bill's 
importance Oo cousumers. One of the reasons 
for high me prices is the increased cost 
of feed grains \o ranchers and feed lot oper- 
ators. Their pride is high because feed grains 
are in relatively short suppsr. If the new 
farm bill were in\effect this year. the USDA 
could call for greaWy increased production of 
feed grains to satisAy the demand and elevi- 
ate the shortage. Tle farmer, knowing that 
there would be some protection from the 
economic disaster of\surpluses, would be 
inclined to grow all iNe fred grain he was 
asked to grow. His eased production 
would come closer to balgncing supply with 
demand, thereby lowering the cattlemen’s 
cost of feed grain and his oXerall ccst of pro- 
duction. That lower cost wQuld be reflected 
in lower meat prices on the ¥rocery shelf. 

At the same time, CFA :s mindful of the 
dairy provisions in the biil. Wa do not sup- 
port monopoly—in food or an\ other seg- 
ment of our economy. Senator PAilip A. Hari 
will introduce amendments that\will keep 
the power of the mi!k combines frota monop- 
olizing the industry. We urge vour\support 
for the Hart amendment. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUS 


A message from the House of Rep\e- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one or } 


Tae 
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eading clerks, announced that  thg 
Nouse had passed the following bills, i 
hich it requested the concurrence of te 
- te: ° 
R. 1820. An act to direct the Adminisifa- 
tor\of Geneal Services to release certain cpon- 
ditig@ns with respect to certain real property 
conveyed to the State of Arkansas by the 
Unitad States, and for other purpose 


ARE) 


HR 1965. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Barr; 
H.R.2212. An act for tke relief gf Mrs. 


Nguyem Thi Lee Finfland and Susag Fint- 
land; \ j 

HR. 2315. An act for the relief fof Mzrs. 
Purita Paningbatan BUhannon; 

H.R. 27§9. An act for the relief of William 
A. Karsteter; 

H.R. 362@. An act to establish fhe Great 


Dismal Swamp National Wildlife Refuge; 
H.R. 3751\ An act for the retief Df James E. 
Fry, Junior, and Margaret £. v; 


HB. 4175. act for the religf of Manuei 
H. Silva; 

H.R. 4443. Ah act for the relief of Ronald K. 
Downie; 

HR. 4448. A act for the felfef of First 


Lieutenant Jobn P. Dunn, the 
United States, rqtired; 

H.R. 4704. An ‘act for the felief of certain 
former employee§ of the Sefurities and Ex- 
ehange Compiicsipn; and 

H.R.5106. An att for the 
Datiies Tabayo. 


Army of 


relief of Flora 

































HOUSE Biiy 


The following h: 
twice by their tit 
indicated: 

H.R. 1820. An act to firect the Adminisira- 
tor of General Servifds to release certain 
conditions with respect to certain rea! prop- 
ertv conveved to thé State of Arkansas br 
the United States. gnd Yor other purposes: 
and 

H.R. 3620. An agt to e&tablish the Great 
Dismal Swamp National Idtite Refuge. Re- 
ferred to the Co Commerce. 

H.R. 1965. An ag Welief cf Theocore 
Barr; 

H.R. 2212. Anjfact for tha 
Nguyen Thi Le Hintland and Qusan Fintiand: 

B.LR. 2215. Ag act ior the\relief of Mrs. 
Purita Paningyetan Bohanner;: 

H.R. 2769. Afi act for the relkef of W iNiam 
A. Karsteter; 

K.R. 3751. An acs for the retie§ of James E. 
Fry, Junior, gnd Margaret B. Fry 

H.R. 4175. fAn act for the relies 
H. Silva; 


EFPERRED 


rere severally read 
ana referred, as 


relief of Mrs. 


of Manuel 


H.R. 44437 An act for the relief o onald K. 
Downie; 
H.R. 444 of First 


Lieutenang John P. Dunn, Army of the 
United States, retired: 

H.R. 4904. An act for the collet of\certain 
former employees of the Securities and Ex- 
change fommission; and 

H.R. p106. An aczi for the reiief of\Flora 
Datiles/ Tabayo. Referred to tre Committee 


on the/Judiciary. 





AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1973 


e Senate continued with the con- 
sidgration of the bill (S. 1883) to e: 
teyd and amend the Agricultural Act of 
1970 for the purpose of assuring con- 
mers of plentiful supplies of food and 
tity a Cain CP C3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 
AMENDMENT NG. 158 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I call up my 


amendment No. 158, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 6, strike out 

line 2 on page 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the foll : 

“(A) amending section 201(e) by strik- 
ing out ‘1973’ and inserting ‘1978’, and by 
striking out ‘1976’ and inserting ‘1981’, and 

“(B) adding at the end thereof the fol- 


“*(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by:’.” 
cpa, Page 8, line 3, strike “(4)” and insert 

1) ” 

con page 8, line 15, strike “(5)” and insert 
“(2)”. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would eliminate from the bill, by 
striking, the sections which begin on line 
5, Dage 2, and extend through the top of 
page 8, line 2. 

it is the contention of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scort), who has 
joined me on the amendment, and my- 
self that very serious anticompetitive im- 
plications are involved in these proposals. 

The amendment does not reach the 
provisions dealing with support prices, 
import quotas, the matter of the indemni- 
fication for loss of milk and cows, or 
class 1 base plan authority. 

I think that by this time most of us 
are familiar with the contest that under- 
lies the offering of the amendment. Lest 
I forget, I want, if I can, at the outset 
to make clear that if any suggestion has 
been made or voiced that the language 
which we propose to strike was the re- 
sult of siy action by anyorie, a meeting 
in the middle of the night, or worse, that 
suggestion is wrong. Quite the contrary, 
on an early day—and my impression is 
that it was the second day—of the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, witnesses from the National 
Milk Producers’ Cooperative appeared. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
E apologize to the Senator for interrupt- 
ing his speech, but may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator is en- 
titled to be heard. 

Mr. HART. At the very opening, I think 
the second day of the hearings, witnesses 
appeared, including one from Michigan, 
& very good friend of mine who is the 
presiden® of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, Glenn Lake, accompanied by 
Patrick B. Healy, the secretary of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation at 
that time—mind you, this is an open 
hearing—and those two gentlemen de- 
scribed in understandable detail the 
reasons why they believed the committee 

’ should be persuaded to adopt the amend- 
ments that they were offering. 

It was an open, as wholesome, and as 
correct a method of proceeding as one 
could imagine. So if I say nothing else, 
‘I want to make sure that those who of- 
fered these amendments. those who in 
committee supported them. and those 
who on the floor may support them, are 
acting in a wholly appropriate and 
proper way. 

Having said that, I suggest that not- 
withstanding the fact that, in that early 
day oi the hearings, these proposals were 
made a part of the record, in the follow- 
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ing days I believe there was no reaction 
to them. We can wish as we might that 
other national farm groups who did 
testify had voiced to the committee the 
concerns which they now voice to many 
of us. I wish very much that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, when those hearings 
were in process, had been alert to the pro- 
posals that had been filed with the com- 
mittee by the National Milk Producers 
Federation. But wishing will not make it 
so. Those spokesmen—not alone govern- 
mental, as in the case of the Department 
of Justice, but also the Farm Bureau, the 
NFO, and some local branches of the 
Farmers Union, as well as the National 
Consumers Congress and other consumer 
groups—did not develop for the commiit- 
tee in the record the conerns that they 
now voice. 

‘Those concerns are real, and they are 
genuine. Under the parliamentary situa- 
tion that confronts us, the only way that 
the committee can have an opportunity 
to get the reactions of people who have 
legitimate concerns is for us to strike the 
section. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would that be the an- 
swer for Senators like myself, who repre- 
sent a dairy State where the cooperative 
milk producers are divided on the sub- 
ject? 

Can the Senator give us the assurance, 
first, that by striking the section we are 
not deciding the issue: second, that there 
will be prompt hearings, and the hear- 
ings will not be just for the record to 
show that we had hearings, but a serious 
inquiry to try tg come to a conclusion; 
third, that there is no a priori decision 
by striking the section that we might 
not recommend these very things and 
perhaps even the Agricultural Commit- 
tee itself might not bring them in at a 
later time when we are able—the Sena- 
tor may not agree—to cast light on the 
facts. In other words, the essence of it is 
that we should not legislate in the dark. 

Mr. HART. Of course the Senator 
from Michigan cannot assure the Sena- 
tor from New York that that wil! cure the 
problem for anyone who comes from a 
State where the dairy income is a sig- 
nificant factor in the farm economy. I 
also happen to come from a State which 
is a dairy producing State. $300 million 
@ year in dairy products comes from 
Michigan. But it will allay the fears, at 
least, and permit those divided in our 
States to get their hearing. 

Second, while none of us can speak 
for the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, it is my hope that the commit- 
tee wouid be in a position to conduct 
hearings, at which time those who have 
been privately voicing to us their con- 
cerns, including the Department of Jus- 
tice, could have the opportunity to fully 
express their views. If that occurred, we 
would then have a record on which the 
committee could report back to us its 
conclusions and we could act in a much 
more informed and responsible fashion, 
one that will give greater confidence to 
the people of this country that we are 
legislating on the record, on what the 
facts are, and nothing else. 


age 
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Finally, I must confess, as a sort of _ 


knee-jerk antitrust advocate, that I 


have very strong feelings that some of 
these provisions are bad. But I have no 
reason to believe that the committee. 
and later the Senate, would not be abie 
to make its own independent judgment 
based on the testimony that will be de- 
veloped. 

Yes, I must say to the Senator from 
New York, I cannot reassure him with 
respect to the holding of hearings but I 
would accept his vote to strike as a pro- 
cedural and not as a substantive judg- 
ment on. the issue. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan very much. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, ‘the provi- 
sions which I seek to strike trouble me 
for several reasons: 

First. They would produce higher con- 
sumer prices for milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Second. They endanger some or all of 
18 antitrust suits pending in Federal 
courts—2 brought by the Government— 
by giving a congressional blessing to 
practices being challenged in certain ot 
those suits. 

Third. They give even more power to 
three enormous cooperatives which ai- 
ready in many markets control 90 per- 
cent of total milk distributed and have 
more than 75,000 members. 

But, my direct goal today is to strike 
the language so that full hearings may 
be held on these highly controversial pro- 
posals. Up to now, grouns very much in- 
terested and affected by this language 
have not had the opportunity to make 
their views known in give-and-take hear- 
ings, 

Support for this amendment is rather 
strong. Its proponents include the Farm 
Bureau, the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion—and various local branches of the 
National Farmers Union—the National 
Consumers Cengress, and Ralph Nader’s 
consumer groups. 

The amendment has also been sup- 
ported by the National Milk Industry 
Foundation, whose members includé 
large national dairies such as Foremost, 
Carnation, Pet, Beatrice Foods, as well 
as smaller local dairies. 

It does not have the support—in 
truth—of the three major co-ops which 
would enjoy much more power under the 
provisions the amendment seeks to strike. 

These three cooperatives are Associ- 
ated Milk Producers, Inc—ARKIPI—Mid- 
American Dairymen, Inc.—Mid-Am— 
and Dairymen, Inc.—DI. As chairmen of 
the Antitrust Subcommittee, I recognize 
the enormous value of cooperatives, and 
I believe that regrettable excesses on the 
part of a few shouldn’t color our judg- 

ment. However, the growth of power of 
these cocperatives deserves a thoughtful 
hearing before we add more power. 

For the facts are that throuch merger, 
consolidation, and acquisition, an esti- 
mated 100 ccoperative orcanizations in 
the iast 5 years have been reduced to the 
three co-ops. 

The provisions I seek to strike would 
not only increase the power these co- 
operatives have over their market but 
also would increase their contro; over 
their farmer-members. This is cortrol 
which obviously the farmers’ groups 
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which support this amendment do not 
want. 


Let me make it clear that the motion 
to strike is limited. I would not delete 
provisions dealing with import quotas, 
support prices, authority for class I base 
plans, and indemnification for loss of 
milk and cows. I understand that some 
other amendments may be offered to 
Strike some of those provisions. 

But it should be equally clear that 
while the provisions I move to strike are 
difficult to understand, I have been as- 
“sured by responsible dairy experts that 
my interpretation of their impact is 
accurate. 

Therefore, it seems to me that before 
we enact these potentially dangerous 
provisions into law, the least we should 
do is give the opponents an opportunity 
to express their views in public hearings. 

This is the basic intent of my motion 
to strike. 

I close, then, as I opened. The Agri- 
cultural Committee and the Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation have acted in a com- 
pletely normal fashion. If there is fault 
to be found, we might suggest that it is 
in those who should have been on notice 
that there was before the committee 
these specific proposals, and they did 
not respond. 

But we should not ourselves make the 
same mistake. We are on notice that 
there is deep controversy with respect to 
the implications of these things and we 
should strike, hopefully, so that we 
should be in a position, with a record 
later, tomake a judgment. . 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. , 

Mr. AIKEN. Did I correctly understand 
the Senator from Michigan to say that 
there would be reasonably prompt hear- 
ings on the purpose of the Senator’s 
amendment which naturally would be of 
interest to the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. HART. No. I would anticipate that 
the hearings would be conducted by the 
committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont is formerly a dis- 
tinguished ranking member, the Com- 
roittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Michi- 
gan is not a member of that committee 
so he would not be in a position tg as- 
sure reasonably prompt hearings by that 
committee. 

Mr. HART. No. I think I made that 
clear, We are not speaking to that point. 

Mr. AIKEN. In my opinion, part of the 
Senator’s amendment should be .ap- 
proved. There are one or two other pro- 
visions in it which could conceivably be 
of benefit to producers without doing any 
harm to anyone. I find that the agri- 
cultural associations have been of little 
help, because they seem to be split as 
nearly down the middle as it is possible 
to get that way. Consequently, I have 
been waiting to hear the arguments be- 
fore making up my mind whether to vote 
for the Senator’s amendment. 


‘There is one part of his amendment 
which I would remove—on page 4 from 
line 10 down to page 21 on line 6. That 
could probably be helpful although there 
are two provisions in there which un- 
doubtedly would not be of benefit to the 
producer—that is on page 5, line 10, be- 
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ginning with the word “the.” That para- 
graph we could well do without, I think. 
On page 6, item (a), line 3, down through 
line 6, we could do without. Also there 
could be changes in section—paragraph 
(d) down to line 14 and 15. The rest of 
what the Senator proposes we would 
probably be better off without. 

These amendments came before the 
committee. However, when I called the 


cooperatives in the Northeast to find out. 


what their position was, they had just 
barely received them from the Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation that morning, and 
even at that time we were marking up 
the bill and finished it the next day. 

Some say that these big cooperatives 
are acting like the big oil companies, try- 
ing to put the independents out of busi- 
ness. That may be true, because that is 
a human trait, to seek a monopoly. So, 
it is impossible to please all producer_as- 
sociations or all consumer associations 
regardless of how we vote on the Hart 
amendment. 

But I will say this, that the rest of the 
bill we have for dairy products seems to 
be very good, indeed. An 80 percent sup- 
port price, which I believe is the market 
price now. It is almost exactly 80 percent. 
We do need a greater production of milk. 
There has to be a greater incentive to 
produce it. Up in the Northeast, we are 
producing a little less milk than last year, 
although we do produce more milk for 
table use, which is Class 1, which raises 
the blend price. I have not had so much 
complaint on the price. I have renewed 
complaints about Dairy feed which went 
up $5 a ton in New England last week. I 
do not know how much it has gone up 
this week. Feed dealers have done the 
best they could to hold the price down to 
within reason. 

So I will listen to what may be said on 
the Hart amendment, but I have to say 
that part of it is very good in my book 
but part of it, probably we would be bet- 
ter off if we leave the bill as it is. 

I would gladly vote for it if we could 
leave in the sections I referred to, which 
apparently is satisfactory to producers 
generally. They are to be found on page 
4, beginning at line 10, down to the word 
“order” on page 5, line 10; then striking 
out, as the Hart amendment proposes, 
the sentence beginning “The location,” 
down through line 16; then picking up 
again from line 17, page 5, to line 2 on 
page 6; then striking out lines 3, 4, 5, 
and 6—I know this is a little difficult 
to follow; then leaving in all from line 7, 
paragraph (b), through line 20. 

In lines 14 and 15, however, it would 
be well to strike out the words “but not 
limited to, providing milk assembly, 
refrigc. ation, storage.” 

I know that is a little complicated, and 
if I speak any further, it wiil only com- 
plicate the situation still more. 

As I say, two-thirds of the Hart amend- 
ment is good. The other third we would 
be better off without. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
need not apologize for suggesting a rather 
complicated list of revisions. The hard 
truth is that we are dealing, I suppose, 
with one of the most complicated ar- 
rangements that government yet has 
conceived—the whole milk marketing 
order concept. : 
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I can respond only this way: There are 
price-fixing elements—— 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will permit 
me to add, this whole section of what he 
would strike out is permissive and would 
require a two-thirds vote to put it into 
effect. Labor only requires a 51-percent 
vote to put their ideas into effect, but - 
agriculture needs a two-thirds vote. 

One thing I know is that some of the 
cooperatives and some of the private 
corporations—and we have one in New 
England that is very strong—are al- 
ways worried about the antitrust laws. I 
believe that one cooperative in the North- 
east handles 66 percent of the milk which 
is produced and sold in that area. How 
much-more they would have to do before 
the Department of Justice landed on 
them with both feet, I do not know, but 
I do know that they are apprehensive 
about it. 

As a matter of fact, when we talk about 
an expert in the marketing of milk, they 
are very scarce in this country. Few of 
us know the entire procedure, but we do 
know that there is a division of senti- 
ment at this time. 

I am sure that much of the Senator’s 
proposed amendment would be good. I 
am not so sure that the rest of it would 
be. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I get some 
comfort from the fact that the Senator 
from Vermont has indicated that there 
are a few experts in the field, but I would 
be the first to identify myself as not one 
of that rare breed. 

To the extent that I have been able 
to analyze and have had this bill ana- 
lyzed for me, I am convinced that there 
are anticompetitive aspects in each of 
the lines we propose to strike. 

I do realize that a two-thirds vote is 
required in the acceptance of a plan 
which would incorporate these features. 
I am told, however, that unlike the trade _ 
union movement, it is not a one-man, 
one-vote proposition in all cases; that 
there is block voting, which perhaps dis- 
tinguishes it from the treatment we pro- 
vide with respect to collective bargain- 
ing arrangements. 

The Senator from Michigan would 
hope that the Senator from Vermont 
could support the amendment on the 
basis that two-thirds of it makes sense. 
Generally; sround here we are lucky 
when we can have a conviction that 51 
percent of the vote makes sense, I think 
I should leave it at that. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
Strike out most of the provisions of the 
bill designed to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to facilitate the operation of 
milk marketing orders. The purpose of 
the provisions which would be stricken is 
to eliminate waste and inequities and 
thereby provide fair prices to producers 
and consumers. More specifically, the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan would strike out those provisions of 
the bill which: 

First. Permit a milk marketing order 
to previde for allocation of members’ 
bases to their cooperatives; 

Second. Permit an order to provide 
that marketing history represented by a, 
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base held under a Federal, State, or co- 
operative base plan shall count as history 
in fixing bases under that order; 

Third. Permit an order to provide for 
the orderly phasing out of Federal, State, 
or cooperative base plans; 

Fourth. Make it clear that an order 
may provide for payments from the pool 
to producers for their excess milk of 
amounts less than the lowest class price; 

’ Fifth. Permit an order to provide for 
minimum payments to producers and 
their associations for services performed 
for handlers; 

Sixth. Permit an order for manufac- 
turing milk which does not fix prices to 
provide for price posting; 

Seventh. Permit an order, where ap- 
propriate to direct the flow of milk, to 
provide for the use of different location 
differentials in computing the minimum 
class prices paid by handlers and in com- 
puting pool payments to producers; 

Eighth. Permit an order to provide for 
payments from the pool to cooperatives 
for services of marketwide benefit; and 

Ninth. Permit an order to‘provide for 
standby reserve pools, which would be 
supported by payments from one or more 
orders and would supply milk when 
needed to such order areas. 

IN GENERAL 


First, let me describe the general pur- 
pose of the provisions which the amend- 
ment would strike. 

All of them merely provide authority 
which the Secretary may use if he finds 
after open hearings that their inclusion 
in an order will carryout the objectives 
of the act. The principal cbjectives of 
the act are twofold, first that the achieve- 
ment cof prices that are fair to farmers 
and consumers, and second, keeping 
prices from rising above that fair price. 
The particular provisions we have before 
us are largely intended to eliminate eco- 
nomic waste, with the savings thereby 
achieved being apportioned between 
farmer and consumer in appropriate 
fashion. The two guidelines I have men- 
tioned are definite, rigid. and have been 
in effect a long time. They are contained 
in sections 2(1) and 2(2) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933. There- 
fore, any assertion that the new pro- 
visions will result in anything but fair 
prices fails to recognize that they cannot 
be put into effect if that is the expected 
result, and they cannot remain in effect 
if that is the actual result. 

Further, none cf these provisions can 
be included in an order unless they are 
approyed by two-thirds of the producers 
subject to them. In the case cf tlass I 
base plan provisions, the producers must 
vote individually. Any contention that 
they are inimical to the interest of pro- 
ducers or consumers is, therefore, in- 
consistent with the plain language of 
the law and the bill. 


It has also been suggested that there 
has been no opportunity for hearings. 
That argument is completely without 
foundation for two reasons: 


First, there has been extensive oppor- 
tunity for hearings, public notice having 
been given on February 7, and extensive 
hearing having been held during the 
period February 27 through April 27 in 
Washington and throughout the country. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a committee staff analysis of a Depart- 
ment of Justice letter of May 25. The first 
numbered paragraph of this analysis dis- 
cusses the opportunity for hearings in 
depth. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the 


ReEcorpD, as follows: e 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 


STAFF MEMORANDUM 


Analysis of the Department of Justice let- 
ter dated May 25, 1973, from Assistant At- 
torney General Thomas E. Kauper, to 
Senator McGovern 


The letter contains the following inac- 
curate or misleading statements: 


(1) Statement: “Our concern is espe- 
cially acute because no hearings have been 
held on this specific legislative proposal.” 


Facts: On February 7, at page S. 2262 
of the Congressional Record, it was an- 
nounced that hearings would be held on 
on the farm program and other issues on 
February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 8, and 9. It 
was further announced that the Committee 
would use S. 517 as a base for the hearings. 
A copy of the announcement is attached. 

Paragraph (2) of section 1 of S. 517 
dealt with milk marketing orders by ex- 
tending the authority for Class I base plans 
and other provisions. The advisability of 
extending or amending these provisions was 
therefore clearly a purpose of the hearings. 

Hearings were held in Washington on 
February 27 and 28. and: March 1, 2, 8, 9, 
13, 14, and 29. On February 28, beginning 
at page 119 of the Committee’s hearings, 
representatives of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation testified and proposed 4 
number of milk marketing order amend- 
ments. On March 9, Mr. Albert J. Ortego, Jr., 
appearing on behalf of the members of 
Central America Cooperative Federation, Inc., 
testified, at page 487, and proposed similar 
amendments to paragraph (2) of section 1 
of S. 517. Digests were made of the testimony 
of witnesses at the hearings and the digests 
which relate to the testimony of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation and the 
Central America Cooperative Federation, Inc. 
are attached. These digests were available to 
the general public, and on March 27 the 
Chairman of the Committee sent them to 
the Secretary of Agriculture asking him to 
comment on the major recommendations 
made by the witnesses in his statement 
when he appeared on March 29. A copy of 
the Chairman’s letter is attached. Further 
hearings were held on April 6 at Chickasha, 
Oklahoma; on April 7 at Ardmore, Okla- 
homa; on April 18 at Montgomery, Alabama; 
on April 19 at Ames, Iowa, and Waynesboro 
and Macon, Georgia; on April 20 at Tifton, 
Georgia; and on April 27 at Huron, South 
Dakota. Prior to the first executive session 
of the Committee on the bill, the Com- 
mittee staff worked with the proponents 
of the milk marketing order amendments 
to make technical corrections in the amend- 
ments and eliminate purely technical differ- 
ences between the two sets of amend- 
ments. These corrected amendments which 
did not substantially differ from those pro- 
posed on February 27 and March 9 were 
made generally available to the public. 
The Committee staff also prepared a list 
of amendments proposed by various per- 
sons to S. 517 which included a descrip- 
tion of the revised dairy amendments, and 
shortly thereafter prepared 2 title-by-titie 
explanation of the Agricultural Act of i970 
and the specific amendments to each title 
which had been proposed at the hearinys, 
including the revised milk marketing order 
amendments. 


The Committee met in executive session 
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on the bill May 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9. On May 7, 
Committee Print No. 1 was issued showing 
matters tentatively agreed to by the Com- 
mittee and additional matters which had not 
been agreed to but had been suggested for. 
inclusion. The milk marketing order amend- 
ments finally agreed to were generally in- 
cluded in this print. All of the documents 
mentioned herein were made available to the 
public. : 

(2) Statement: “In this connection, the 
Department of Justice requested that its‘ 
views be heard before this legislation was re- 
ported out by the Committee, but was not 
afforded an opportunity to do so.” 

Facts: The Department of Justice made no 
request until two weeks after the Committee 
had ordered the bill reported. The Commit- 
tee, when it had ordered the bill reported, 
had given the Committee staff two weeks, 
until May 23, for final preparation of the 
report. On May 23 a representative of the De- 
partment of Justice advised a member of 
the Committee staff that the Department 
of Justice was writing a letter to Sena- 
tor McGovern about the dairy provisions 
which would be delivered on May 24 and sug- 
gested that reporitng of the bill be delayed 
until that letter had been written. The Chair- 
man of the Committee was advised of this 
communication and, for the reasons stated in 
his letter to Senator Hart, decided that the 
reporting of the bill should not be delayed 
and the report was filed on May 23 in accord- 
ance with-the direction from the Committee 
of May 9. 

(3) Statement: “As drafted, the provision 
implies, but does not explicitly state, that if 
the producer chooses to terminate his mem- 
vership in the cooperative his base wili be 
returned to him.” 


Fact: On page 2, lines 18 and 19. the bill 
states that producers’ bases wiil be allocatea 
to their cooperatives “while they are mem- 
bers thereof’. The quoted language was put 
in this provision speciliciaily lor the purpcse 
of making it clear that the allocation of pro- 
ducers’ bases to their cooperatives would be 
only for the period “while they are members 
thereof”. If this clear language is not suffi- 
ciently explicit, the following languave 
(which was not in the May 7 committee 
print) appears at page 2, line 19 of tne r2- 
ported bill: “In the event a producer with- 
Graws from membership in a conoperarivé 
marketing association the base allocated io 
that producer shall take into consideration 
his total marketings of milk, includ ng milk 
delivered by his association to persons not 
fully regulated by the order, but may re.lect 
his pro rata share of any reduction in the 
total of bases allocated to such associations”. 
The language just quoted should also answer 
the statement in the Department of Justice 
letter that it is not clear how the return of- 
the base to the producer will be accom- 
plished. The Committee report explains this 
provision at page 27 as follows: “The amend- 
ment also provides that an individual mem- 
ber on leaving the cooperative would take his 
history of marketings with him, irrespective 
of the market to which the cooperative might 
have delivered his milk (except for his pro 
rata share of any reduction in the coopera- 
tive’s base as a result of transferring milk to 
other markets).” 

The Depariment of Justice appears to 
favor the return of the base to the producer 
when he leaves the cooperative. If that is the 
case, the Department should favor this pro- 
vision of the bill because its purpose is to 
protect the producer's rights. Thus under 
existing law if the cooperative delivers the 
base milk of one of its’ members off ihe 
order market for a specified period of time, 
that member could lose his entire base. 
Under the bill if the cooperative delivered 
the same producers’ base milk cS the order 
market for the same period, there would | 
probably be no loss of basé at all, but if ihere 
were, the loss would be sustained vy <i of 
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the members of the cooperative proportion- 
ately. Thus the particular producer would 
probably lose no base under the provisions 
of the bill, but if he did the loss would be 
only the same proportionate amount of base 
as other members and the balance of his 
base would be protected. For example, let 
us suppose that cooperative members A and 
B each have a base of 1000 pounds and each 
delivers 2000 pounds to the cooperative. 
Under existing law if the cooperative deli- 
vers all of A’s milk off the market for a cer- 
tain period A will lose base. However, if 
under existing law the cooperative delivers 
A’s 1000 pounds of excess and B’s 1000 
pounds of excess off the market for the same 
period, there may be no loss of base for 
either A or B. The latter manner of delivery 
may, however, be more costly since it may 
involve extra trucking, accounting, and other 
costs, than would be the case if the truck 
making the off market delivery need stop 
only at A’s farm and pick up all of his 2000 
pounds. These extra wasteful, and uneco- 
nomic costs are of course a part of the cost 
of getting milk to the consumer, and in one 
way or another must be reflected in the price 
to the consumer. 

It is the purpose of this provision of the 
bill to avoid this economic waste by per- 
mitting the cooperative to pick up all of 
A’s milk in this situation without any loss 
of A’s base. 

The only way in which any base would 
be lost under the bill in this situation would 
be if the total amount of milk delivered by 
the cooperative on the market was less than 
the total amount of base milk delivered to 
it by its producers. The entire objective of 
this provision is to provide for more eco- 
nomic and orderly marketing by permitting 
the cooperative without loss of any base 
whatsoever to deliver the milk where it is 
most needed. Milk which is excess to the 
needs of the oraer market would not be 
required to pass through the order market 
but could be most efficiently delivered where 
it was needed without loss of base’and with- 
out the waste that would be involved if such 
diversion required the truck to pick up the 
excess production of a number of farmers 
rather than the total production of an in- 
dividual farmer. 

(4) Statement: “On the contrary, its only 
immediately foreseeable effect would be as 
@ wedge to open the door to eventual owner- 
ship of base by cooperatives, a situation 
which clearly would create possibilities for 
abuse”. 

Facts: This is neither an intended nor 
forseeable effect, nor does the Department of 
justice in any way indicate how it could be 
an effect of any provision of the bill. 

(5) Statement: “Clause (vii) is also un- 
clear both in language and intent. It, seems 
to provide for integration of base plans set 
up under federal marketing orders and those 
of cooperatives which may or may not be 
administered in the same manner and with 
the same objectives as an order plan. Parti- 
cularly troublesome to us is the language 
which would authorize incorporating a co- 
operative’s base plan into the order, which 
plan would then apply to all members of the 
market pool, whether or not they were mem- 
bers of the cooperative.” 

Facts: This provision quite clearly pro- 
vides a mechanism which the history of 
marketings upon which a producer's base 
under @ Federal, State, or cooperative base 
plan may b2 used in computing his base 
under a new Federal order Class I base plan, 
It does no more than permit the same trea- 
ment that Congress found equitable in the 
case of updating Federal orders bases, when 
it provided in section 8c(5) of the marketing 
order law that bases should be allocated on 
tHe basis of marketings—“during a represen- 
tative period of one to three years, which 
will be automatically updated each year. In 
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the event a producer holding a base allo- 
cated under this clause (f) shall reduce his 
marketings, such reduction shall not adver- 
sely affect his history of production and mar- 
keting for the determination of future bases, 
or future updating of bases, except that an 
order may provide that, if a producer reduces 
his marketings below his base allocation in 
any one or more use classifications designated 
in the order, the amount of any such reduces 
tion shall be taken into account in determin- 
ing future bases, or future updating of 
bases.” 

Thus, the purpose of a base plan is to 
discourage producers from producing excess 
milk that is not needed (the production and 
disposition of which adds to the total cost 
which must be paid by the consumer). Con- 
sequently, producers who reduce their pro- 
duction to their base should not be penal- 
ized. For example, Producer A with a history 
during the three year representative period 
of marketing 2000 pounds of milk might re- 
ceive a base of 1000 pounds. If he reduces 
his marketings to his base, he will be treated 
as well when bases are updated the fellow- 
ing year as though he had continued to pro- 
duce 2000 pounds. That is what the law 
quoted above now provides. Now let us sup- 
pose that after the order to which Producer 
A is subject iias been in effect for three years 
it is expanded to include the following ad- 
ditional producers: 

(1) Producer B, who has exactly the same 
history of marketing as Producer A, but re- 
duced his marketings from 2000 pounds to 
1000 pounds under a State Class I base plan; 

(2) Producer C, who has exactly the same 
history of marketings as Producer A, but 
reduced his marketings from 2000 pounds to 
1000 pounds under a cooperative Class I base 
plan; 

(3) Producer D who has not been subject 
to a base plan and has continued to market 
2000 pounds. 

To give Producer D twice as big a base as 
Producer A, or to give Producer A and D 
bases twice as large as those given to Pro- 
ducers B and C would appear to be discrim- 
inatory and inequitable. If it is, the bill 
would permit equity to be done by permitting 
all four of these producers to be given equal 
bases. 

(6) Statement: “Clause (vii) also would 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to set 
prices for over-base milk in a manner dif- 
ferent from prices for Class I and Class II 
milk. Where there are standards for judging 
the appropriateness of the prices this provi- 
sion seems to give the Secretary power with- 
out regard to specifically stated standards 
to adjust the price of over-base milk. We 
think there should at least be some bench- 
marks in this statute to guide the Secre- 
tary’s actions under this provision.” 

Facts: The statutory standards are iden- 
tical and are contained principally in sec- 
tions 2 and 8c (18) of the Agricultural Ad- 
jJustment Act. In each case the statute is 
concerned with the blend of class prices, or 
the blend of base and excess prices, to farm- 
ers as shown by the following language of 
section 2(1) of the law: 

“Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress— 

(1) Through the exercise of powers con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der this title, to establish and maintain such 
orderly marketing conditions for agricultural 
commodities in interstate commerce as wil} 
establish, as the prices to farmers, parity 
prices as defined by section 301(a)(1) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938.” 

(7) Statement: ‘First, setting a minimum 
price for services amounts to legalized price 
fixing in an area where competitive factors 
should operate to set the price. Whatever 
the justification that may exist for existing 
federal regulation of milk niarketing—most 
conspicuously in the form of establishing 
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minimum prices for milk—there is no ap- 
parent reason for extending this regulation 
to the price of services.” 

Facts: It is correct that setting minimum 
prices for services amounts to legalized price 
fixing, just as setting minimum prices for 
milk as now authorized by the law is legal- 
ized price fixing. It is not correct that there 
is no apparent reason for extending this 
regulation to the price of services. The clear 
and obvious reason is this, that where milk 
and services are sold as a unit, it is not 
possible to fix the price of one without also 
fixing the price of the other. For example, 
the handler may want milk containing 2 per- 
cent butterfat instead of the normal 3.5 to 
3.7 percent butterfat. In order to deliver 2 
percent milk the cooperative must separate 
out a part of the butterfat at some cost to 
itself. Ir competition forces the cooperative 
to sell 2 percent milk for the mini:ium class 
price, with no payment for the service, the 
effect is the same as giving a discount below 
the minimum price prescribed under tine law. 

(8), Statement: “Second, non-members of 
cooperatives, who do not gét the benefit of 
the services performed by the cooperative, 
can be required to pay for these services. 

Facts: Pool funds can be used only to pay 
for services of ‘“‘market-wide benefit” (See 
bill, page 6, line 1). They cannot be used for 
services which are not of benefit to every 
producer in the market. 

(9) Statement: “The provision, as pro- 
posed, specifically states that voluntary 
agreements among cooperative marketing as- 
sociations providing for such programs shall 
not be precluded unless they conflict with a 
marketing order made effective under these 
provisions. We believe that this language is 
overly vague and susceptible of abuse in the 
administration of a reserve supply program. 
It might also give rise to an argument, in the 
Antitrust Division’s presently pending law- 
suits, that existing arrangements have been 
validated by Congress notwithstanding that 
they may have been abused by their present 
managers.” 

Facts: This provision is not vague. It 
simply disclaims any intention to affect vel- 
untary agreements not in conflict with a 
marketing order. If such an agreemz2nt is 
legal this would not make it illegal. If it is 
illegal, this would not make it legal. Any 
argument that existing arrangements had 
been validated would be far-tetched and 
without merit. 

The remainder of the letter largely relates 
to general background information and other 
general matters not directly related to the 
provisions of the bill. Some that may seem to 
relate to the bill are as follows: 

(1) Statement: “The Division’s pending 
lawsuits against two large dairy cooperatives 
are predicated, in substance, on the proposi- 
tion that those dairy farmers desiring to 
market their milk independently and in 
competition with other dairy farmers heave 
been prevented from doing so by actions of 
these cooperatives designed to achieve for 
them a monopoly of the supply of milk. To 
the extent that the provisions of S. 517 
would increase the power of these coopera- 
tives over the supply of milk it would run 
ecunter to the purpose of those lawsuits to 
permit free market forces to operate.” 


Comment: This statement might give the 
impression that the provisions of the bill 
may be designed to sanction some preda- 
tory practices that are the subject of pending 
lawsuits; but nothing in the letter indi- 
cates that this is actually the case. The let- 
ter does not state the number, location, par- 
ties, or subjects of the pending lawsuits. The 
letter does not describe the actions alleged 
to have been taken to prevent dairy tarm- 
ers desiring to market their milk indesend- 
ently from doing so, nor does it specify any 
provisions of the bill which would iezalize 
those actions. Rather the letter seems to sug- 
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gest that because the Department of Justice 
has accused two large dairy cooperatives of 
monopolistic practices, any provisions of law 
which might be helpful to any cooperative 
in their relations with individual milk pro- 
ducers, milk processors, and independent co- 
operatives should be viewed with alarm. 

The reserve pool authority in the bill ap- 
pears to be the provision most likely to con- 
flict with the Department’s suits; but it is 
clear from the Department's letter that no 
conflict is involved. There is of course no 
question as to the difference between Govern- 
ment regulation of an industry, and a pri- 
vate combination to attempt to monopolize 
an industry. 

The former is clearly legal and has the 
common good in, accordance with statutory 
policy for its objective. The Department 
recognizes this when it says, “To the extent 
that this authorization places the manage- 
ment of a reserve ‘pool’ in the hands of the 
Department of Agriculture and requires ad- 
ministration consistent with the goals of the 
federal marekting order program, it is to be 
preferred to presently existing ‘stand-by 
pool’ agreements administered by coopera- 
tives.” This being the case, the Department’s 
remarks as to the alleged private objectives 
of the present pool are irrelevant to con- 
sideration of the bill. Those private objec- 
tives, unless they should coincide with the 
statutory objectives, would not govern the 
provisions of the bill. 

(2) Statement: “Although not 
araft...” 

Comment: This statement described & pro- 
vision which was never approved by the Com- 
mittee and is not in the bill. The statement 
is therefore completely irrelevant. 


in the 





NoTIcE OF HEARINGS ON THE FARM PROGRAM 
AND OTHER ISSUES 


Mr. TauMapce. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry will hold 
hearings on the farm program and other 
issues on February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 8, and 9, 
Since the administration has not proposed a 
farm bill this year, the committee will use 
as @ basis for the hearings, S. 517, a bill that 
would extend our present commodity pro- 
grams for 5 years. The committee will hear 
from public witnesses on the renewal of the 
farm program, export subsidy programs, the 
sale of wheat to Russia, Public Law 480, en- 
vironmental protection, consumer protec- 
tion, the food stamp program, the child 
nutrition programs, and rural development. 

In regard to the farm program, the com- 
mittee is particularly interested in hearing 
the testimony of genuine ‘dirt farmers.” 
Farmer organizations are requested to bring 
practicing farmers to testify as their spokes- 
men. 

The- hearings will be in room 324, Russell 
Building, beginning at 10 a.m. each day. 
Since a large number of witnesses will wish 
to be heard and because of the committee’s 
need to act promptly on the extension of a 
farm prograni, witnesses will be limited to 10 

, minutes for their oral presentation, Anyone 
wishing to testify should contact the com- 
mittee clerk as soon as possible. 

Mr. President, it is hoped that this pro- 
cedure for conducting hearings will enable 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to gage the true sentiments of the American 
farmer and the American consumer. By at- 
tempting to hear from as many practicing 
farmers as possible, the committee will make 
every effort to find out what the farmers 
want before moving forward on major farm 
legislation. 

Marcu 27, 1973. 
Hon. Earu L. Butz, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washizigton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed you will find 
a staff digest of witnesses’ testimony during 
eight days of hearings on the general farm 
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program. During these eight days the Com- 
mittee heard from a total of 110 witnesses- 
and we heard a record number of practicing 
“dirt farmers.” I believe that these witnesses 
gave us a very good cross-section of views on 
the kind of farm bill the Nation’s farmers 
want. 

Some Members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry will continue the Com- 
mittee’s hearings by conducting field hear- 
ings on the farm program in their respective 
States. I will hear from my farmers in 
Georgia on April 19 and 20. When these 
hearings are held, the hearing record will be 
made available to you for your study and 
comment. However, since you are testifying 
before the Committee on March 29, I would 
like to have your comments on the major 
proposals of the witnesses who have already 
testified on the general farm program. Please 
comment on the major recommendations 
made by the witnesses in your statement on 
March 29. Also, I feel that many Members 


“of the Committee will wish to quetsion you 


in detail about some of the witnesses’ recom- 

mendations. ‘ 

I appreciate your coming to my office to 
meet with the peanut producers last week. 
As you may have gathered, the peanut grow- 
ers of my State are extremely upset about 
the USDA regulations. ‘ 

I am looking forward to seeing you on 
March 29. 

With every good wish, Iam 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 
May 23, 1973. 

Hon. Puiurp A. Hart, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Putt: Thank you for your letter of 
May 22 with respect to the provisions of the 
farm bill relating to dairy cooperatives. 

The farm bifl was ordered reported unani- 
mously by the Committee two weeks ago 
with the understanding that it would be re- 
ported not later. than today, if at all pos- 
sible. The bill is designed to alleviate short- 
ages the country is now facing in food and 
fiber, so that it is most important that no 
action be taken to delay the reporting of 
the bill. P 

Your letter suggests that the effect of the 
provisions you are concerned about “un- 
doubtedly would be to raise consumer prices 
for dairy products, adding to the inflationary 
spiral on food products”; but the fact is that 
no provision may be included in a market- 
ing order unless the Secretary finds that it 
tends to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 
The purposes of the Act are in part described 
by paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 2 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment *Act which Congress 
enacted in 1933, as follows: 

“Sec 2. It is hereby declared to be the pol- 
icy of Congress— 

“(1) Through the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
under this title, to establish and maintain 
such orderly marketing conditions for agri- 
eultural commodities in interstate commerce 
as will establish, as the prices to farmers, 
parity prices as defined by section 301(a)(1) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

“(2) To protect the interest of the con- 
sumer by (a) approaching the level of prices 
which it is declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress to establish in subsection (1) of this 
section by gradual correction of the current 
level at as rapid a rate as the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems to be in the public interest 
and feasible in view of the current consump- 
tive demand in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, and (b) authorizing no action under 
this title which has for its purpose the main- 
tenance of prices to farmers above the level 
which it is declared to be the policy of Con- 
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gress to establish in subsection (1) of this 
section.” 

The only price éffect, therefore, would be 
to achieve prices designed by Congress to be 
fair to producers and consumers. 

The provisions you question were discussed 
at the Committee’s hearings on S. 517, a copy 
of which is enclosed, and I refer you particu- 
larly to the testimony of Mr. Healy at page 
121 and Mr. Ortego at page 487. The hear- 
ings were held in February and March and 
the Committee heard no objections to these 
proposals until after the bill had been ordered 
reported. 4 * 

I will discuss your letter with other mem- 
bers of the Committee and particularly with 
Senator Huddleston, who is chairman of the 
subcommittee that would conduct any fur- 
ther hearings, if further hearings appear to 
be necessary. I hope that sometime between 
the time the bill is reported and the time it« 
is taken up on the floor you and I will have 
an opportunity to discuss any objections or 
suggestions for amendments you may have. 

With every good wish, Iam 

Sincerely, ie 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 





SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
WITNESSES 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE, RURAL, CONSUMER, 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEARINGS 


FEBRUARY 28, 1973. 

Glenn Lake, a dairy farmer of North 
Branch, Michigan, and President, National 
Milk Producers Federation, urged: 

1. (a) Extension of removal of mandatory 
requirement to support the price of butierfat; 

(b) Authority for Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to transfer dairy products to the 
military and to veterans hospitals. 

(c) Authority to reimburse dairy farmers 
and dairy product manufacturers for losses 
due to pesticides residues in milk and milk 
‘products from sources beyond their control; 
and, 

{d) Authority to use seasonal adjustments 
in prices paid dairy farmers, and seasonal 
Class I base plans under Federal Milk Mar- 
keting Orders. 

2. Establishment of minimum price sup- 
port level for manufacturing milk at 85 per- 
cent, instead of 75 percent, or parity price for 
the 1973-74 marketing vear. 

3. Amendment of dairy pesticides indem- 
nity to provide reimbursemient to dairy pro- 
ducers who have suffered economic losses be- 
cause their milk or cows have become con- 
taminated with environmental pollutants 
other than compounds which can legally be 
defined as pesticides, in addition to those 
which have been registered as pesticides 
under the insecticide, fungicide, and roden- 
ticide. legislation. 

4. Enactinent of legislation establishing 
dairy import quotas on a milk equivalent~ 
instead of individual product, basis, as now 
done under Section 22. 

5. Action to make the Treasury Depart- 
ment enforce the Countervailing Duty Stat- 
ute with respect to any commodity on which" 


a foreign nation is paying an export subsidy , 


for imports into the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1303). 

6. Amendment of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, as 
follows: * 

(a) adding, in addition to “fixing mini- 
mum prices” for different forms or purposes- 
of-use for milk which handlers are required 
to pay, authorization, for orders, with or 
without price provisions, to provide for an~- 
nouncement of prices to be paid to producers 
for dairy marketing services performed for 
a handler; 

(b) Providing authority to establish milk 
order prices by zones, within the crder area, 
and permission to use more than one basing 
point for prices in such area; 
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(c) permitting cooperatives on behalf of 
_ their patrons to be considered as ‘‘producers’: 
under milk marketing orders; 

(ad) Authorizing the Secretary, in estab- 
lishing or amending a milk order, to provide 
for the calculation of the total use value 
of the milk before allocating specific prices to 
. different forms and classes of milk, with 
allowance for specific services provided for 
all producers to be paid by handlers to co- 
operative associations; 

{e) Provide for separate referendums on 
special amendments to orders covering pay- 
ments to cooperative associations for dairy 
marketing services rendered to handlers; 

(f) Authority for the Secretary, under milk 
marketing order, to authorize reimbursement 
of one or more cooperative in one or more 
market milk areas to establish a milk stabili- 
zation pool for the entire area to prevent un- 
warranted fluctuations in supplies of milk 
and returns to producers; - 

(g) Giving producers, as well as handlers, 
the right of petition for modification of an 
order, and of recourse to Federal Courts. 

Nore—Lake submitted bill language, 
which, if enacted, would put each of his rec- 
ommendations into effect. 

“The set-aside program should be shifted 
to a cropland basis. ... We recommend that 
the set-aside be redesigned to take out of 
production a percentage of the cooperator’s 
cropland, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under guidelines prescribed by 
the Congress, instead of a percentage of a 
historic base acreage. Under this approach 
the cropland base used for determining the 
amount of the set-aside could, and probably 
should, be adjusted by subtracting the acre- 
age deyoted to crops produced under special 
programs such as the tobacco, peanut, rice; 
and sugar programs as long as these pro- 
grams are maintained on their present basis. 

“after complying with the set-aside, a 
farmer should have the privilege of produc- 
ing the products that are best adapted to his 
resources without regard to past history.... 
As an interim step, pending the shift of the 
sét-aside program to a cropland basis, it may 
be desirable to base the set-aside temporarily 
on the total acreage actually planted to feed 
grains, soybeans, wheat, and cotton.” 

Albert J: Ortego, Jr., Vice President, Eco- 
nomics, Central American Cooperative Fed- 
eration, Inc., recommended the following 
amendments to S. 517 (copies of legislative 
language of amendments is appended to Mr. 
Ortego’s statement and are too lengthy for 
inclusion in this summary): 

{1) Amend provisions authorizing Class I 
base plans in Federal Orders so that an order 
my provide: 

a. that bases of producer members of a 
qualified cooperative association could be 
allocated to the association. . 

b. The producers, who acquired a base 
under a cooperative marketing association’s 
base plan issued pursuant to a state or fed- 
eral regulatory program, be entitled to the 
history of marketings represented by any 
base so acquired and held by him on the ef- 
fective date of a base plan under this Act. 

c. That an orderly and equitable transi- 

tion from an existing base plan to a Class I 
base plan is permitted. 
_ 2. Authorize milk marketing orders for milk 
products and/or milk for manufacturing, 
without requiring the establishment of mint- 
mum prices. It would extend the authority 
granted under Section 608c(6) for commodi- 
ties other than milk to orders for milk prod- 
ucts and milK for manufacturing. 

3. Grant to the Secretary the specific au- 
thority to reimburse cooperatives for per- 
forming market-wide sérvices. Marketing co- 
operatives perform three types of services: 
(1) services whieh benefit primarily the 
raembers; (2) services which benefit specific 
handlers and were formerly performed by 
handlers; and (3) services which benefit all 
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producers and/or all handlers—market wide 
services. 

4. Authorize the establishing or providing a 
method for establishing a means of good 
faith bargaining by producers with handlers 
regulated under Federal orders. This includes 
bargaining for reseasonable prices above 
minimum order prices and charges for serv- 
ices provided to handlers by producers or 
through their cooperative association, Pro- 
ducers could petition the Secretary to in- 
corporate a negotiated price as the minimum 
order price or. prices whenever representa- 


tives of at least 6624 percent or the producers. 


who produce 6624, percent of the milk have 
negotiated such a price with handlers 
handling over 6624 percent of the milk sub- 
ject to the order. Upon determination that 
such negotiated price or prices was arrived 
at in good faith bargaining does not unduly 
enhance prices and tends to effectuate the 
purposes of the Act, the Secretary would ap- 
prove such price as the minimum order 
price. . 

The right to bargain with handlers for 
prices over and above the minimum order 
price would be clearly stated in the Act. 
This confirms the rights of producers to es- 
tablish pricing arrangements as exists under 
the Chicago Superpool, the Georgia Super- 
pool and similar pools in other markets. 

5. Amendment to grant authority to the 
Secretary to operate within the framework 
of the Federal order system, a stand-by milk 
pool. This would allow the use of a tech- 


nique designed to permit Grade A milk in 


heavy production areas to participate in the 
preferred fluid milk market without requir- 
ing uneconomical movement of milk when 
it is not needed for fluid use. However, 
stand-by pool milk wculd be available for 
movement to markets when needed. Our pro- 
posal would provide for the transfer of funds 
from Federal order markets for this pur- 
pose. A stand-by pool benefits producers in 
the market with high Class I use because 
“their market’ can operate on a smaller 
local reserve supply. 

6. Two proposed amendments to clearly 
establish that the basic criterion for estab- 
lishing minimum order prices and the levei 
of prices under the price support program 
is an adequate supply of pure and whole- 
some milk to meet current needs and fur- 
ther assure a level of farm income adequate 
to maintain productive capacity sufficient to 


meet anticipated future needs. 


7. Add a Section 205 under Title II of 
S. 517 to regulate the import of dairy prod- 
ucts and prohibit imports of dairy products 
for food use except on authorizations issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Imports of 
dairy products would be limited annually toe 
the total average quantities (on a milk 
equivalent basis) imported during the 1971 
and 1972 calendar years. The®* President, un- 
der certain conditions, could permit addi- 
tional imports up to 10 percent of the aver- 
age of the past two years. 

The amendment would not repeal Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, but 
the total annual limits on imports of this 
Act would prevail, and authorizations for 
importations under any other laws would be 
included in computing totals for this Act. 

Ray Joe Riley, President, Plains CuHon 
Growers Association, recommended strongly 
that the cotton section of the Agriculture 
Act of 1970 be extended, with only slight 
changes, as follows: 


1. The 15-cent per pound payment, made 
as it is on only a part of the acreage neces- 
sary to adequate production for domestic 
and export markets, is the absolute mini- 
mum which would, when added to a com- 
petitive price for cotton, cover production 
costs and provide even tne most meager re- 
turn to capital, managenient and labor, 


2. The $55,000 payment limitation 1s 
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wrong, period. There is absolutely no jus- 
tification for Nmiting a producer’s earnings 
just because through thrift he has built an 
enterprise larger than that of his neighbor. 
However, political reality being what it is, 
we reluctantly recommend that this Com- 
mittee report a farm bill specifying the same 
§55,000 per person per crop limitation. 

3. Language in the 1970 Act which permits 
the Secretary of Agriculture to arbitrarily 
set the CCC loan price for cotton at less 
than 90 percent of the average world market 
price should be deleted. To provide produc- 
tion incentive and protect the farmer's 


— 


sgbility to secure financing, the loan should 


be no lower than is necessary to give cotton 
2 competitive price. Ninety percent of the 
world market price is low enough to keep 
cotton competitive, and there is no advan- 
tage whatsoever, either to the government 
er industry, in having the loan at a lower 
evel. ° 


Mr. TALMADGE. Second, these provi- 
sions only constitute authority, authority 
which can be exercised in any order only 
after full hearings. 

Mr. President, milk marketing orders 
are very complex. They are tailored to 
meet the individual needs of each mar- 
ket, But they have several things in com- 
mon. They must effectuate the congres- 
sional objective, they must tend to 
achieve fair prices for farmers, they can 
in no event be designed to raise prices 
above a reasonable level for consumers, 
they must be terminated if they do not 
tend to achieve these objectives. 

Now the matters they do not have in 
common are muititudinous and difficult. 
We might argue all day, hearings might 
be held for many days, on one little 
provision. What might work in Seattie 
or Chicago might not be the right things 
for Atlanta or Jacksonville. We should 
provide the authority, the tools that are 
necessary to accomplish our objective. 
The Secretary can then hear every wit- 
ness who has a point to make. The testi- 
mony can be directed to a definite order, 
a definite situation, a definite set of cir- 
cumstances. - 

ASSIGNMENT OF BASES TO COOPERATIVES 


The first provision which would be 
stricken by this amendment provides for 
the allocation of producers’ bases to 
their cooperatives in order to give the 
cooperative greater flexibility in market- 
ing milk for the benefit of their mem- 
bers. 

Before discussing this amendment fur- 
ther, I would like to say what it does 
not do. It does not give cooperatives con- 
trol over their members’ livelihood. It 
does not let them make puppets of their 
members. It is not designed to do so, it 
cannot do so, and most certainly that is 
completely contrary to the governing 
purposes of the act. But any argument 
that it makes puppets of farmers is in- 
herently ridiculous for still another rea- 
son, and let me tell you what that is. 

Under a class I base plan a farmer’s 
base has only one significance. It de- 
termines the amount of money he re- 
ceives from the pool for his milk. But 
this is a matter which already is sub- 
ject to completely free agreement be- 
tween the farmer and his cooperative. 
Farmers with base may share equally 
with farmers without base in the pro- 
ceeds of cooperative sales. The coopera~ 
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tive and its members may have a com- 
pletely different manner of dividing the 
proceeds. That is already their legal 
right and it is spelled out in section 
8c(5)(f) of the marketing order law 
which reads as follows: 

(F) Nothing contained in this subsection 
(5) is intended or shall be construed to pre- 
vent a cooperative marketing association 
qualified under the provisions of the Act 
of Congress of February 18, 1922, as amended, 
Known as the ‘Capper-Volstead Act,’ engaged 
in making collective sales or marketing of 
milk or its products for the producers there- 


of, from blending the net proceeds of all its - 


sales in all markets in all use classifications, 
and making distribution thereof to its pro- 
ducers in accordance with the contract be- 
tween the association and its producers: 
Provided, that it shall not sell milk or its 
products to any handler for use or con- 
sumption in any market at prices less than 
the prices fixed pursuant to paragraph (A) 
of this subsection (5) for such milk. 


Since the distribution of sales pro- 
ceeds is already completely a matter of 
agreement between the cooverative and 
its members, the assignment of members’ 
bases to the cooperative gives the co- 
operative no additional power over the 
member. It does not lock him in. It does 
not affect his share of the sales proceeds, 
He may quit the cooperative and take his 
base with him. That is fully described 
in item (3) of the staff memorandum 
prevously inserted in the record and 
there is absolutely no question about it. 

Now, let us see what this provision 
does. It gives the cooperative greater 
ability to protect its members’ bases 
when it markets their milk. 

Let us look at one type of situation 
which gives rise to the need for this pro- 
vision. Let us suppose, and this is the 
case, that markets in northern Florida 
are deficit markets. They frequently need 
more milk for fluid consumption. Ten- 
nessee has a surplus of milk that is look- 
ing for a home. Georgia, which lies be- 
tween them, has an adequate but not 
excessive supply. 

Now let us take an example. Let us 
take a Florida plant that needs milk. A 
few miles away in southern Georgia are 
some Georgia order producers with zr 
hundredweight of milk. Many miles away 
in Tennessee there are sorine Chattanooga 
order producers, also with the z hun- 
“dredwéeight of milk. They are a‘few miles 
away from a northern Georgia handler 
who needs that quantity of milk. All pro- 
ducers belong to the same cooperative. 

It does not take a Solomon to see that 
it would be reasonable and cheaper for 
the Georgia producers to deliver to 
northern Florida and the Tennessee pro- 
ducers to deliver to northern Georgia. 
The milk is of equal quality and quantity. 
All markets would end up with the same 
total quantity of milk if delivery were 
made in that fashion. It would be ridic- 
ulous to truck the Tennessee milk south- 
ward across the State of Georgia to 
Florida, while the southern Georgia milk 
is being trucked northward across 
Georgia. The truckers might pass with 
a wave or meet and have lunch together. 
Precious fuel would be wasted. But while 
that would be a ridiculous way to do 
business, the complexity and rigidity of 
the Georgia order adds an artificial fac- 
tor in favor of just such an uneconomic 
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movement. The fact that the Georgia 
producers will lose base if they deliver 
to Florida is an artificial economic factor 
that militates against this reasonable ar- 
rangement. This provision of the bill is 
an attempt to avoid this difficulty by as- 
signing the bases of the Georgia produc- 
ers to their cooperative in the hope that 
that will pave the way for substitution 
of the Tennessee milk in filling the 
Georgia producers base marketings in 
Georgia. 

The example I have given is an over- 
simplied one in a very complex situation. 
The cooperatives are constantly looking 
for a home for their milk as handler de- 
mands and production varies. Proper 
dispatching saves time and money and 
manpower. It is a very difficult problem 
for the dispatchers to take the base and 
all of the other variables into considera- 
tion and make the right decisions. They 
do not always do so. Assignment of bases 
to the cooperative is designed to remove 
one of these variables and provide them 
with the flexibility to market the milk 
to the best interest of producers and 
consumers, without needless costs. 

RECOGNITION OF BASE HISTORY 


The second provision which would be 
stricken by this amendment gives the 
same recognition to the history of mar- 
ketings upon which bases under a State 
or cooperative base plan have been de- 
termined that the law now gives the his- 
tory of marketings upon which a Federal 
order base has been determined. 

The purpose of a base plan is to make 
it possible and attractive for a producer 
to limit his production to his share of the 
quantity needed for the market. If he 
does this under a Federal order, he is not 
penalized therefor when his base is up- 
dated; but at each annual updating he 
will be treated as though he had pro- 
duced the larger amount upon which his 
base was originally determined. 

It is only fair that the same rule be 
applied to histories under other Federal, 
State, or cooperative orders which are 
similar in nature and this provision 
would permit such treatment. 

The existing law with respect to the 
updating of bases under Federal orders is 
set out insitem (5) of the staff memo- 
randum previously inserted in the REc- 
oRD. The memorandum further gives an 
example of four producers, each with a 
history of marketing 2,000 pounds in a 
prior base period. Three have reduced in 
recent years to their bases under, re- 
spectively, a Federal order, a State order, 
and a cooperative base plan. The fourth, 
not being subject to such a plan, has 
continued to produce 2,000 pounds. This 
provision would permit the Secretary, if 
the evidence showed such action to be 
equitable, to give all four the same 
amcunt of base. 

This provision also would permit the 
orderly and equitable phasing out of 
Federal, State, or cooperative base plans 
pursuant to a Federal order. 

EXCESS PRICE BELOW THE ORDER PRICE 


The next provision which would be 
stricken by this amendment makes it 
cjear that the return to a farmer for ex- 
cess milk under a Federal seasonal or 
class I base plan may be fixed at less 
than the lowest class price. Again, this 
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is just an available tool which the Sec- 
retary may use if it will effectuate the 
purpose of the act. The purpose of a 
base plan is to discourage the production 
of excess and unwanted milk. Disposition 
of such milk may be expensive and waste- 
ful. A high cost manufacturing plant 
may have to be operated for a few 
months in the flush season to provide a 
home for it. It may have to be trucked 
a long distance. There may be a number 
of reasons why an extra measure of dis- 
couragement for its production should be 
provided. This, of course, does not affect, 
the class prices paid by handlers. Lower- 
ing the return for excess milk would in- 
crease the return for base milk; and dis- 
couraging the production of excess milk 
could, by increasing the percentage uti- 
lized for class I purposes, further in- 
crease the base price. 
- MINIMUM CHARGES FOR SERVICES FOR 
: HANDLEBS 


The next provision which would be 
stricken by this amendment would per- 
mit the fixing of minimum charges for 
services performed for a handler. Like 
all other provisions of an order such 
provisions could be included only after a 
full hearing and determination that they 
would tend to effectuate the purposes of 
the act. One of the purposes of the act is 


- to achieve fair prices for producers, and 


the manner in which this is done is by 
fixing minimum prices to be paid by han- 
dlers for milk. Where the handler pur- 
chases milk and services as a unit, it is 
difficult to assure the producer or his 
association of the minimum price for 
the milk unless there is a separate or 
clearly recognized charge or value for 
the service. This provision is therefore 
designed to permit such assurance. 
PRICE POSTING 


The next provision which would be 
stricken by this amendment provides for 
manufacturing milk orders which do not 
provide for minimum prices but provide 
for price posting. Such an order can as- 
sure producers that they receive the full 
price posted and agreed to by the handler 
for the quality and quantity of milk de- 
livered. 

DIFFERING LOCATION DIFFERENTIALS 


This afmendment permits an order to 
provide for the use of different location 
differentials for computing minimum .- 
class prices and for computing payments 
to producers from the pool. Where two 
orders are merged, different basing 
points may have been established. It may 
be difficult to change the established pat- 
tern of location differentials for producer 
returns, and at the same time it may be 
necessaryto alter location differentials for 
minimum class prices in order to direct 
the flow of milk to the deficit, rather than 
the surplus portions of the marketing 
area. 

SERVICES OF MARKETWIDE BENEFIT 


The next provision permits an order in 
an appropriate case to provide for pay- 
ments from the pool to cooperatives for 
services of marketwide benefit. This 
could be included in an order only aiter 
a showing that the services do vrovide 
marketwide benefits and that. rayments 
from the pool for them is appropriate 
and will tend to effectuate the purposes 
of the act. 
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The principal purpose of marketing or- 


ders is to provide for orderly marketing. . 


Milk is a commodity which must be kept 
flowing to market in the quantity needed. 
To be sure of this quantity, it is necessary 
that there be some surplus. But if too 
much surplus accumulates and no one is 
willing to buy it, the entire system breaks 
down. As supply and demand fluctuates 
the surplus may grow or diminish. To 
take care of this changing surplus or 
reserve, storage, manufacturing plants, 
or other means must be provided to ab- 
- sorb it or release it as needed to the 
fluid market. This and similar services 
may benefit every producer in the mar- 
-ket and it may be appropriate for pool 
payments to the cooperative for provid- 
ing it. 
STANDBY RESERVE POOLS 

. The next provision which would be 
stricken by this amendment permits an 
order to provide for a standby reserve 
pool. Under such a provision ‘payments 
would be made from the pool to cooperat- 
ing dairy farmers, associations of dairy 
farmers, and handlers who under the 
terms and conditions prescribed in the 
order make reserve milk available to the 
market as needed. Such a pool is really 
an example of a service of marketwide 
benefit. Its purpose is to provide for a 
constant flow of milk to the order market 
and to prevent unwarranted fluctuations 
in supplies. Instead of the excess milk be- 
ing shipped to the order market to be ab- 
sorbed in manufacturing there, it might, 
-be used for manufacturing purposes near 
its point of origin and diverted from 
such manufacturing to fluid use in the 
order market on call. 

Mr. President, the provisions which 
this amendment would strike from the 
bill are simply additional tools which, 
after a full hearing, the Secretary may 
use if he finds that they make marketing 
orders work better and tend to achieve 
the congressional! objective. 

They are all designed to provide for 
orderly marketing, to keep the milk flow- 
ing to consumers in the quantities 
needed, to eliminate wasteful practices, 
and to keep prices down to reasonable 
levels. They should be kept in the bill 
and the amendment should be rejected. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? g 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Michigan prepared to yield 
back his time? - ; 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six 
minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self a couple of minutes. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuHurcH) 
was required, because of earlier schedule 
obligations, to be absent, unhappily at 
just about this hour. The Senator from 
Idaho has asked that I offer for the Rec- 
orp a statement of his in strong support 
of the amendment, a statement which I 
am very grateful to have, and which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 


These highly technical amendments to the 
basic law governing the operation of federal 
milk marketing orders throughout the coun- 
try were, as I understand it, submitted in 
open testimony along with hundreds of other 
recommendations. However, although I am 
not a member of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, I have been informed that the proposed 
amendments were actually written by repre- 
sentatives of the giant milk coops. Certainly 
an examination of the amendments would 


indicate that these supercoops would gain: 


the most from approval of these amend- 
ments. There is also a great controversy 
over whether or not a substantial number 
of individual coops, individual dairy product 
manufacturers and other organizations were 
given an adequate opportunity to comment 
on the proposed amendments before the bill 
was agreed upon and voted out of the Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with one of 
our most vital foods. The pricing of fluid 
milk and manufactured products .and the 
economic future of many of our milk pro- 
ducers hangs in the balance. This obviously 
speaks for the care that must be taken with 
these provisions. 

Dairymen in Idaho favor the extension of 
the basic authority for Class I Base plans. 
The dairy program which we have had in the 
past has, on the whole, been successful. 
Senator Hart's amendment does not delay 
nor delete these provisions; nor does the 
amendment delete provisions from this legis- 
lation which sets the price support at 80% 
parity and limits dairy imports to 2% of the 
domestic production. However, the Senator’s 
amendments does withdraw these highly 
controversial provisions which would greatly 
benefit the supercoops; if Senator Hart’s 
amendment is approved interested organiza- 
tions and the Justice Department would then 
have an opportunity to be heard by the Com- 
mittee before we are asked to make such 
provisions a part of the permanent law. 

I urge my fellow colleagues to support 
Senator Hart’s amendment. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Before the yeas and 
nays are ordered, I would like to pose a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays has been 
made. Unless the request is withdrawn, 
it must be acted on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The request has 
been made, but the Chair has not ruled, 
and I want to make a parliamentary in- 
CUInyanee 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum for 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute from the bill for a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan asked for the yeas 
and nays. Unless the request is with- 
drawn, it must be acted on. 

Does the Senator from Michigan with- 
draw the request? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I withhold 
the request for a moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My. President, my 
question is, If the yeas and nays are 
ordered on the Hart amendment, is it still 
possible to amend the Hart amendment 
before the yeas and nays are called for? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER... An 
amendment would be in order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. An amendment to 
the Hart amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the 
time on the amendment has expired and. 
before the roll is called. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. I thank my colleagues, and 
I am prepared to yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas desired to have a colloquy just 
prior to the vote. I am prepared to make 
a brief statement before I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia will re- 
call, yesterday we had_a colloguy involv- 
ing about four questions on block voting 
and the standards required. There is one 
additional question I wish to ask today 
of the distinguished chairman. The ques- 
tion is: If a processor has been buying 
aL his milk from producers within a milk 
marketing order, and a Federal class I 
base plan is voted in, can that processor, 
under the provisions of S. 1888, as 
amended by Chairman TALMADGE’s clari- 
fying amendments. purchase a part or 
all of his needs from producers outside 
the milk marketing order area? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes; there is no ques- 
tion about this. The law is very clear. 

Section 8c(5)(G) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act provides as follows: 

‘G) No marketing agreement or order ap- 
plicable to milk and its products in any mar- 
keting area shall prohibit or in any manner 
limit, in the case of the products of milk, 
the marketing in that area of any milk or 
product thereof produced in any production 
area in the United States. 


In addition, to make this doubly clear 
in the case of class I base plans, section 
201(d) of the Agricultural Act of 1970 
provides as follows: 

(d) It is not intended that existing law 
be in any way altered, rescinded, or amended 
with respect to section 8c(5) (G) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and such 
section 8c(5)(G) is fully reaffirmed. 


The bill makes absolutely no change in 
section 8c(5) (G). It extends section 201 
(d) of the Agricultural Act of 1970 with- 
out change. 

There is absolutely nothing in the bill 
that would prevent a processor from pur- 
chasing all of his needs from producers 
outside the milk marketing order area. 
Such producers would receive bases under 
section 8c(5)(G) (v) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. TALMADGE, I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of Senators who may not have 
been present yesterday to the colloquy 
between the junior Senator from Kansas 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia, which appears on page 
S10432 of the Recorp. 


will the 
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I believe that in response to those 
questions—in fact, I know that in re- 
sponse to those questions—the distin- 
-guished chairman of our committee 
made it very clear, in answer to the first 
question, that block voting was not per- 
mitted in voting to bring in a Federal 
class 1 base place plan. The chairman's 
response was very clear. 

The second question was as to the per- 
centage of favorable votes necessary to 
, create a class 1 base plan, and that 
stands at 6624 percent. 

The third question was with reference 
to what action is required of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture prior to the 
vote on the Federal class 1 base plan. 

Then, because of certain reports and 
rumors that a producer might lose his 
base, the chairman was asked a final 
_ question. I asked the chairman: 

Mr. President, if a farmer wants to drop his 
membership in 2 cooperative, does he retain 
his Class 1 Base Plan arrangement or can he 
retain his base under the provisions of the 
bill pending before the Sentae? 


Again, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee made it very clear by 
responding: 

Absolutely. The bill is very specific in this 
regard. 

By the fifth question and answer today 
about a processor buying outside the milk 
marketing order, I believe we clarified 
many questions raised by those who at 
one time or another Supporved the Hart 
amendment. 

I recall the eomumnttee deliberations. I 
recall the consensus reached by the 
committee. We were hot trying to put 
anyone on the spot. The understanding 
is that there are lawsuits pending hbe- 
tween certain cooperatives and well re- 
spected farm organizations. 

We are trying to avoid -becoming in- 
volved in the litigation. That was the sole 
purpose. We were trying to protect the 
dairies and the consumers. 

I emphasize that the Record is clear. 
The colloquy and the clarifying amend- 
ments offered yesterday by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, the chair- 
man of the committee, rather negate any 
reason at this point for the adoption of 
the Hart amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
would like to make a very brief state- 
ment, and I will then be ready to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

First, I want the Members of the Sen- 
ate to know that cooperative marketing 
‘orders for milk are not new. They have 
been established for 40 years. They were 
provided for by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933. Since that time, from 
time to time the law has been modified as 
economic conditions warranted. 

This year we have heard from more 
than 300 witnesses on the Agricultural 
Act. Hearings were held in six States and 
in the District of Columbia. We held 
hearings ad infinitum, day after day. 
There was some controversy. However, 
all witnesses who made timely request 
were heard. 

Milk marketing orders are very com- 
plex things. Very few people except 
‘ dairymen can understand them. We 
who have served on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for a number 
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of years have difficulty sometimes in 
comprehending these technical provi- 
sions relating to milk marketing orders. 
Every time there is a proposal relating to 
milk, we call in Mr. Forest, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expert on milk. He 
advises on how these provisions work, 
and then the committee members have 
their say. Then we reach an agreement. 
And the committee reports that provision 
to the Senate without one single dissent. 

That is our best judgment. We did 
what we thought was appropriate and 
right. We think it will be of benefit to 
the country. 

I urge the Senate to reject the Hart 
amendment. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I have 
had some people «ho oppose the bill and 
support the Hart amendment tell me 
that nonmembers of a cooperative 
would be charged for certain services 
which they might not even utilize. Has 
that been correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. No, nonmembers 
would not be charged for any services 
that were not of benefit to them. The 
bill would permit an order to prescribe 
minimum charges for services rendered 
to handlers and to provide for payments 
which the Secretary determined were 
of marketwide benefit that is benefited 
all producers member and nonmember 
alike. I offered three clarifying amend- 
ments yesterday, two of which related 
to these provisions, which the Senate 
accepted, to make it crystal clear that no 
service could be charged to a handler for 
a service which he could provide and 
desired to provide himself; and that no 
payments could be made from the pool 
for services which handlers were ready 
and willing to provide without charge. 

Mr. BENTSEN. He has the option to 
provide the service for himsélf and. not 
be charged for it if he is not a member of 
the cnoperative ? ‘ 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. As the language appearing 
in the REecorp on page S10432, down in 


the middle of the page, first column- 


reads: 
On page 4, lines 20 and 21, strike the fol- 
lowing, “, including but not limited”, and 


insert the following: 

“who is given the opportunity to “purchase 
the milk with or without such services and 
elects to receive such services, such services 
to include but not be limited”. 

On page 6, beginning in line 18 with the 

word “and”, strike all through line 20 and 
insert the following: 
“ (ii) furnishing other services of an in- 
tangible nature not hereinbefore specifically 
included, and (iii) providing any services, 
whether of a type hereinbefore specifically 
included or not, which handlers are ready 
and willing to perform without charge’; 


That is technical language and is dif- 
ficult to understand. However, it provides 
that no handler can be charged for a 
service he can handle for himself and de- 
sires to handle for himself. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 


Texas. 
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Mr. President, Iam ready to yield back 
my time and vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, -will the 
Senator yield, since I have no time re- 
maining? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. HART. The bill, including the 
amendment of yesterday as it affects the 
language on page 6 is of concern to all 
of us. Is it the intention of the Senator 
from Georgia by his amendment to page 
6, which is the amendment beginning in 
line 18 on page 6 and relating to the 
marketwide services that this be the 
case? 

This gave me greater concern than the 
other section, because as I read it there 
would be deducted from the payment 
to the pool, in the case of a nonmember, 
for services that involve laboratory 
work, whether or not the nonmember 
used the laboratory. 

I do not see that that has been cor- 
rected by the amendment of yesterday. 

Mr. TALMADGE, The Secretary must 
find that the service performed is of 
marketwide benefit and must be pro- 
vided for a member and nonmember 
alike, all producers before a payment 
can be made from the pool. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, what if the 
nonmember has a brother who happens 
to be a veterinariai. and he wants the 
brother to do the lab work? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if he 

performs his own service, there can be no 
chaeee for it. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the charge 
would be deducted from the pool pay- 
ment for that individual whether he 
used the lab work or not if the order 
went out. 

Mr. TALMADGE. No. Because the Sec- 
retary could not find in that case that 
the service benefitted every producer. It 
could not be a service providing market- 
wide benefit. 

Mr. HART. A man who has a brother 
who is a veterinarian would not think he 
was getting a benefit. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Then the order 
would not provide for that payment. 

Mr. HART. That is the intention of the. 
language of yesterday? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is the intention 


-of the language of the bill reported by 


the committee as clarified by the addi- 
tion of this language on yesterday. Y. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes on the bill to the distin 
guished senior Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
that I should explain my position on the 
bill. I plead guilty to not having spent as 
much time at the hearings as I would like 
to have spent because of other committee 
work at which I had to be in attendance. 

I voted to report this bill out, not be- 
cause I approved of all the provisions of 
the bill, but because I realized there were 
three or four opportunities to correct any 
errors or omissions or anything else that 
might be undesirable about it. 

First, I knew that a bill, after coming 
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out of the committee, had to be consid- 
ered by the Senate—and I will say that 
this bill is being considered, so far, about 
as thoroughly as any agricultural bill 
that I have ever seen before this body— 
where amendments could be offered and 
accepted, if it was felt desirable, by the 
entire Senate. - 

Then the legislation must go to the 
House of Representatives. The House 
Agriculture Committee has already been 
working on it, and I understand that 
they will try to get action as soon as they 
find out what kind of a bill we are pass- 
ing over here, and perhaps change it. In 
fact, I would be surprised if they did not 
change it materially anyway, because the 
House is not quite so agriculturally 
minded as the Senate, and perhaps its 
Members do not understand the prob- 
lems of the dairy people and other agri- 
cultural producers as well as do Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Then, of course, the portions of the 
two bills in disagreement will have to 
go to conference between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, where 
there will be still another opportunity 
to correct any mistakes which have been 
made by either House. And finally, if they 
come out with a bad bill, wnicn tends 
toward the establishment of a monopoly 
of the dairy industry of this country, I 
would not expect the President to show 
any great enthusiasm for signing it. I 
do not say that he would not, but there 
is always that possiiblity, too. 

So I think it is important that we work 
out the best agricultural bill that we can. 

At present, most of the commodities 
that people complain about costing the 
public too much are selling for more than 
the support price right now. That is the 
reason why I voted to have this bill come 
out as quickly as we could, so that we can 
get final action on it as quickly ad we can. 
I do not know how much longer the Sen- 
ate will take; I hope we can finish with 
it tomorrow and get it going, because it 


- is a moral certainty that the House is 


not going to agree with everything we 
send over there anyway, in every respect. 

I have already spoken briefly on the 
Hart amendment. Four pages of the Hart 
amendment I consider good; two pages 
of it I think it might be better to leave 
out of the amendment. I believe that 
the Senator from Minnesota, perhaps, 


- has been working on a substitute fof it. 


I have not seen it yet. But if we could 


get an amendment there that would be 


chock full of benefits and contain no 
liabilities, that would be a good amend- 
ment indeed. It would be expecting a 
little too much, perhaps, but at least 
we can hope. 

I simply wanted to explain my posi- 
tion on the bili. I know for the last 40 
years—someone mentioned 1933—I have 
been concerned with the dairy marketing 
situation, because at that time I well re- 
member that milk was selling for $1 a 
hundred. It is now bringing about $7 
or $8 a hundred. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator want 
more time? 

Mr. AIKEN. No, I guess not. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has only 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield that remain- 
ing 1 minute. . 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
dairy provisions of this bill are the most 
controversial, in the eyes of many peo- 
ple. It is my judgment that basically 
those provisions make sense. There are 
some honest differences of opinion as to 
whether or not those provisions will in- 
terfere with legal actions and whether 
or not they constitute too much power in 
the hands of the cooperatives. 

I would just like to say, for the co- 
operatives, that if the dairy farmers of 
this country depend on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assure them a good chance in 
the marketplace, they are going to be in 
trouble. I am going to tell my farm 
friends that they had better do what the 
labor people have done, get the right bar- 
gainers and go out and get themselves a 
price. If the laboring people of this coun- 
try had depended on the Labor Depart- 
ment for their welfare, they would have 
been serfs; and if the farmers depend on 
the Department of Agriculture they will 
be peasants. I suggest that they go out 
and get the price that they deserve, and 
then be good citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not have much 
time. I hope that the Senator from Ver- 
mont gets his good bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator from Oklahoma 15 minutés on 
the bill. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, if- the 
Senator from Minfiesota would like a 
part of that time, I would be happy to 
share it with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I will withhold 
further comment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as has 
been said, these dairy amendments are 
perhaps the most controversial aspects 
of this bill. I am sure we have some very 
mixed feelings about the committee ac- 
tion, and about the arguments that are 
being made. 2 

I have in my hand a copy of a study 
whieh has been made by the Department 
of Agriculture relating to the milk mar- 
keting order provisions of S. 1888. For 
the benefit of those who may not fully 
understand what we are talking about, I 
would like to refer to a part of this study, 
to hit the high points of what the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture feels is in- 
volved here. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BELLMON. To begin with, the pro- 
posed changes would give members of 
cooperatives a tremendous advantage 
over nonmembers. An individual co-op 
member would not receive a lower price 
for excess milk so long as his excess were 
offset by. the underproduction of other 
members. But the nonmember could not 
avail himself of such an offset. He and 
his fellow nonmembers would be at such 
@ competitive disadvantage that they 
would eventually be forced either to get 
out of the dairy business or to join a co- 


operative. 
on Sone 
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I think we ought to know what we are 
doing. We are giving the dairymen who 
belongs to a cooperative an advantage 
over the dairymen who is not a coopera- 
tive member. 

Another difference—and this appears 
on page 2—is that, as the bill provides— 

Such order may provide that a producer 
who has acquired a base under & coopera- 
tive marketing association’s base plan... 
shall ... be entitled to the history of mar- 
keting represented by the base held by 
him, 

The purpose of this {s to ayoid diffi- 
culties that cooperatives have hereto- 
fore experienced in phasing into class 1 
base plans. The Department hes been 
unwilling to automatically transfer bases 
from a cooperative base plan into a suc- 
cessor class 1 base plan, first, because 
there has been no legislative authority 
for doing so and, second, because to do 
so may not be fair to nonmembers. For 
example, a2 nonmember buying a farm 
just before a class 1 base plan is initiated 
would not be credited with the produc- 
tion history of that farm in determina- 
tion of his base; the co-op member buy- 
ing a farm would, on the other hand, 
have been permitted and adjustment in 
his base and. on the basis of the above 
provision, this adjustment would carry 
forward into his new class 1 base. 

Mr. President, during the debate on 
this bill, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry invited the Department of 
Agricuiture’s witness to come in and tes- 
tify. I have to say that in listening to 
that witness, I was not able to fully un- 
derstand the Department’s position or 
to understand exactly what was involved 
in the amendment the committee hed 
under consideration. The Department 
has now prepared this study. It is rather 
too lengthy to go into in full here on th 
Senate floor, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 1888—MILK MarKETING ORDER PROVISIONS 
(Discussion is by page number of the bill) 
rt 

Pua ais SUCH Order wee may provider, 5 
that the bases of ... producers shall be al- 
located to the cooperative association while 
they are members thereof.” 

a. Intent—-to permit the cooperative to off- 
set underdeliveries of base milk by one mem- . 
ber with overdeliveries of base milk by an- 
other. Under a Class 1 base plan, a producer 
receives a lower price for overdeliveries, ie., 
the"amount delivered in excess of his Class 1 
base. The intent of this provision is, of course, 
to prevent overproduction. The proposed 
change would give members of cooperatives 
a tremendous advantage over non-members. 
An individual coop member would not re- 
ceive a lower price for excess milk so long as 
his excess were offset by the underproduction 
of other members. The non-member could 
not, of course, avail himse!? of such an of- 





1Sections I through TI apply to Class 1 
base plan legislation. Page 4 of the bill ex- 
tends such legislation for an additional five 
years. Though Class 1 base plans, which in- 
herently are production control oriented, are 
difficult to Justify at the present time, the 
extension witl probably incur oniy limited 
opposition. 


set. He and his fellow non-members would 
be at such a competitive disadvantage that 
they would eventually be forced into joining 
a coop. The provision would also allow a coop- 
erative to transfer milk off the market and 
allocate such transfers to the excess deliver- 
ies of its members leaving its milk left on the 
market as base milk. Non-members would 
have their history of marketing automati- 
cally reduced if they took their base milk off 
the market. 

Depending on how the provision is utilized 
by the cooperative, it could also deprive the 
coop member of the right to buy or sell base 
so long as he is a member of the cooperative. 
In other words, allocation of a member’s base 
to the coop could give the latter full control 
of the base, and the right to make decisions 
on transfers of base between and among 
members. This right, if it exists, could be 
used both as a carrot and as a stick by the 
coop leadership. 

The legislative history to date implies that 
@ producer can take his base with him when 
he terminates membership in the coopera- 
tive. But this is not explicit, and needs clari- 
fication, Futhermore, there is no showing as 
to what base he takes with him—his original 
base, the original base as altered under the 
base plan, the original base as altered by the 
cooperative, or something else. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion based primarily on (1) the potential ad- 
verse impact on non-coop members, and (2) 
ambiguities in potential treatment of the 
coop members themselves. 


qm. 


P. 2“. .. Such order may provide that a 
producer who has acquired’a base under a 
cooperative marketing association’s base plan 
... Shall ... be entitled to the history of 
marketing represented by the base held by 
him: year 


a. Intent—To avoid difficulties that coop- 
eratives have heretofore experienced in phas- 
ing into class 1 base plans. We have been 
unwilling to automatically transfer bases 
from @ coop base plan into a successor Class 
1 base plan, first, because there has been no 
legislative authority for doing so and, second, 
because to do so may not be fair to non- 
members. For example, a non-member buy- 
ing a farm just before a Class 1 base plan is 
initiated would not be credited with the 
production history of that farm in deter- 
mination of his base; the coop member buy- 
ing a farm would, on the other hand, have 
been permitted an adjustment in his base 
and, on the basis of the above provision, this 
adjustment would carry forward into his new 
Class 1 base. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, based primarily on possible inequities 
to non-members. We have no information 
with respect to the grounds on which the 
bases Of cooperatives have been éstablished. 
Frequently a producer will be given special 
considerations in computing his base as an 
enticement to join the cooperative. We rec- 
ognize that the problem of the transition 
from a cooperative base plan to a Federal 
Class 1 plan is difficult for everyone; the 
coop bases have value, and that value is lost 
or, diminished in the transfer. Aside from 
this, it is difficult to evaluate farm transfers 
and a myriad of other factors that can affect 
production history. We recognize these prob- 
lems, for we've been experiencing them in the 
implementation of Class 1 base plans. But 
thus far we’ve been able to work them out 
on an ad hoc basis, and hopefully in a fair 
and just way. Since each situation is some- 
what different, we believe that the present 
system is preferable to legislating a solution 
that, though definitive, may not be fair to 
some or all of the producers involved. 


Ti. 


P. 3 “. . « The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture ... may provide a price to be paid for 
milk in excess of base ... at such level as 
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he deems appropriate without regard to 
prices established for each class of milk... .” 

a. Intent—To provide an additional tool 
for supply reduction under Class 1 base plans. 
Under such a plan, producers already get a 
lower price for their excess milk, i.e., milk 
produced in excess of base, than they do for 
milk produced in accordance with their base 
allocation. But they are, nevertheless, en- 
titled to the Class II price (established un- 
der the milk marketing order as represent- 
ing the market value of the milk) for that 
excess milk. The cooperatives argue that this 
may not be enough of a production disincen- 
tive and that the Secretary should, there- 
fore, have authority to establish the price 
for excess milk at a level below that of the 
market value. Otherwise, say the coopera- 
tives, the Class 1 base plan may fail for lack 
of production discipline. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, for several reasons. The cooperatives 
argue that if producers vote for a Class 1 base 
plan, production discipline is inherent 
therein, and that there ought to be available 
in the system sufficient authority to make 
that discipline effective. Hence, this addi- 
tional provision. Notwithstanding this line 
of reasoning, it would not be in the public 
interest to favor additional production dis- 
cipline at a time when food prices, including 
milk prices, are rising, and milk production 
is already on the decline. Any producer in 
the market—whether or not a member of a 
coop—would have the incentive to sell his 
excess milk to a nonregulated plant willing 
to pay more than the “below Class II” price 
established in the order—if there is such a 
plant in the vicinity. But this in itself would 
lead to inefficiencies in milk marketing. In 
order to avoid the low price for excess milk 
in their home areas, producers would begin 
to transport that milk to nonregulated plants 
further away, so long as the price differential 
would more than offset the additional trans- 
portation costs. 

In summary, additional production con- 
trol is incongruous at the moment, and the 
additional level af prices would probably lead 
to marketing inefficiencies. 


Iv. 


P, 4—States that a milk marketing order 
may “provide a method for fixing minimum 
rates, of payment to producers or associations 
of producers for services performed for a 
handler, including but not limited to (1) 
providing specific quantities of milk on des- 
ignated days and providing milk of a speci- 
fied grade, quality or composition and (2) 
performing special services, such as but not 
limited to, milk assembly, refrigeration, stor- 
age, laboratory work, quality supervision and 
accounting .. .” 

a. Intent—To require cooperatives to col< 
lect ‘‘service charges” from handlers under 


.the order. At present, cooperatives must ne- 


gotiate with handlers for the collection of 
such charges. This has been done success- 
fully in some markets, for some items of 
“service.” The degree of success is, of course, 
dependent on the respective bargaining 
power of the two parties as well as the com- 
petition among cooperatives if several are 
operating in the same market. Under the 
above provision, service charges could be au- 
thorized in the order itself. For cooperatives 
“selling” such services might be easier 
through a hearing procedure than through 
negotiation. It would also tend to make the 
charges more uniform if there were several 
cooperatives operating in the market. 


We believe that we already have this au- 
thority under present law, though the ian- 
guage is not as specific as that quoted above. 
There is no doubt that cooperatives now 
perform many marketing functions that 
years ago were carried out by the handlers 
themselves. And there is no doubt that many, 
if not all, of these “services” are beneficial 
to handlers. If they were not performed by 
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the cooperative, or by someone else, they 
would have to be performed by the handlers. 
The difficulty comes in identifying and quan- 
tifying the “services” so that fair and just 
payments are made under the order. For ex- 
ample, how does one quantify the value to 
a handler of being provided specific quanti- 
ties of milk on designated days. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, based on our position that these charges 
should be negotiated between cooperatives 
and handlers, rather than determined under 
the order. Negotiation is the free enterprise 
way of doing this, and it avoids the dificult, 
if not impossible, problem of identifying and 
quantifying “services” under the order: Thé 
Department of Justice points out that this 
provision is, in essence, legalized price fixing 
in an area that should be left to free com- 
petition. If, however, the Congress desires to 
pursue this course, the above language would 
be preferable to that of the existing law. 


Vv. 


P, 5—States that a milk marketing order 
may provide payment to producers or as- 
sociations of producers (“before computing 
uniform prices’) “. .. for services of mar- 
ketwide benefit, including, but not limited 
to, (a) providing facilities to handle and dis- 
pose of milk supplies in excess of quantities 
needed by handlers and to furnish additional 
supplies of milk needed by handlers; (b) 
handling of milk on specific days in excess 
of the quantities needed by handlers; (c) 
transporting milk from one location to an- 
other for the purpose of fulfilling require- 
ments for a higher class utilization or pro- 
viding a market outlet at any class of utili- 
zation; and (d) performing special market 
Services, such as, but not limited to, pro- 
viding milk assembly, refrigeration, storage, 
laboratory work, quality supervision, and ac- 
counting; but excluding (i) providing eco- 
nomic, education, and legal services for the 
benefit of all producers. 

a. Intent—To provide that cooperatives 
may collect “service charges” from the pool, 
ie., from the milk proceeds prior to their 
distribution to producers. In other words, 
this gives cooperatives two options for ob- 
taining reimbursement for such “services:” 
(1) from handlers, under the provision dis- 
cussed in section IV, and (2) from all pro- 
ducer members and non-members, under 
this provision. With the exception of (c) 
above, the language cf the two provisions is 
virtually identical. But the impact is con- 
siderably different. A non-coop member may 
well have no major objections to the provi- 
sion of section IV, i.e., to the collection of 
service charges from handlers. But such 
member may object vigorously to the col- 
lection of such charges from the pool. The 
latter would directly reduce the amount of 
money that the non-coop member would re- 
ceive for his milk. The cooperatives argue, of 
course, that these are services of benefit to 
all producers in the market, both members 
and non-members. Therefore, say the co- 
ops, non-members should have no objection 
to deduction of such charges from the pool. 
Some non-members would probably agree— 
but many would not. This is a highly contro- 
versial issue. 

Note that this provision specifically ex- 
cludes charges for economic, education and 
legal services. (A deduction for such services 
is now authorized in one of our orders.) Ap- 
parently this was added at the behest of 
some members of the Ag Committee in order 
to make sure that present dairy lawsuits are 
not financed from the.pool. 

This provision has many aspects of a ‘‘sub= 
sidy” for cooperatives. In the long run co- 
operatives would be weakened by their de= 
pendence on government regulation for ope 
erating income with its accompanying ine 
creased government supervision, 


b. Recommended USDA position—Oppost= 
tion, based (1) on the problems of identifye 
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ing and quantifying such services (already 
discussed in section IV), and (2) more im- 
portantly, on grounds that such services are 
not necessarily beneficial to non-coop mem- 
bers. Even if they do have marketwide bene- 
fits, it is difficult to justify imposing those 
benefits on the non-member who does not 
want them. 

In addition, most of these services are of 
primary benefit to the handler, rather than 
to the producer. Therefore, they should be 
collected from the handler. As indicated in 
section IV, our preference is that this be 
done by negotiation, rather than through the 
marketing order. 

P, 6—Provides for the establishment of 
“. . « @ reserve supply management pro- 
gram... designed to prevent unwarranted 
fluctuations in supplies .... by compen- 
sating cooperating dairy farmers cooperatives 
and handlers....who...make_ their 
milk available in an efficient and orderly 
manner as needed. 

a. Intent—To put under Federal regula- 
tion a so-called ‘standby pool,” one form of 
which is now being operated on a voluntary 
basis by the cooperatives. The purpose of 
the standby pool is to ease new Grade A milk 
producers into the market system without 
unduly disrupting that system. This has been 
precipitated by the rapid conversion by pro- 
ducers in- recent years from Grade B to 
Grade A, especially in some areas. If these 
new Grade A milk supplies were absorbed 
into the fluid milk market immediately, an 
excess Of milk would have to be pooled un- 
der certain marketing orders, and producers 
in those orders would suffer. Thus, producers 
how operating under those orders are not 
anxious to have new Grade A producers enter. 
But they are willing to pay a few cents per 
hundredweight to keep that new supply in 
reserve. In addition, distant producers in an 
area where milk is in short supply during 
part of the year are also willing to pay a few 
cents per hundredweight to keep that new 
reserve supply available for use when needed. 
If they can call unon that supply on a mo- 
ment’s notice at a reasonable price, they can 
keep their handlers happy. Thus, nearby 
producers pay a little to keep this new sup- 
ply from coming to their markets; distant 
producers pay a little to have it come t 
theirs, but only when needed. : 

Producers in the standby pool sel] their 
milk to nearby manufacturing plants except 
when itv~is needed by the distant market(s). 
But they receive enough in payments from 
the other producers that their total returns 
@re approximately comparable to those of 
their neighbors who are already in the nearby 
fluid milk market. 

The standby pool does ease the transition 
from Grade B to Grade A, a transition with 
which dairy producers will have to live until 
(1) virtually all producers are Grade A, and 
(2) such producers are gradually absorbed 
into the marketing system. But such a pool 
does constitute a modification of the free 
market system and is, therefore, objection- 

‘able to the Justice Department. If standby 
pools are to be permitted to operate, Justice 
would much prefer that they operate under 
USDA Jurisdiction, as provided in this legis- 
lation, than by the cooperatives themselves. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion to the legislation, on grounds that it, 
needs greater public exposure and a careful 
hearing. It is very clear that some kind of 
Grade B-Grade A transitional mechanism 
is needed; but it is not at all clear that this 
provision is the proper mechanism. If gov- 
ernment is to operate standby pools or “re- 
serve supply management programs”, which- 
ever they are called, how do we decide (1) 
which producers can come into the fluid 
milk markets; (2) which must stay out of 
those markets; (3) which distant markets 
must contribute to the standby pool; (4) 
how much the producers must contribute; 
(5) how much the standby pool recipients 
are to receive; (6) at what prices will the 
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standby pool reserve milk be made available 
to fluid markets; and a whole host of addi- 
tional questions. In our judgment, legisla- 
tion at this point would be premature. In 
addition, cooperatives could lose their 
Capper-Volstead exemption if proprietary 
concerns were to be included in the volun- 
tary standby pool. If operated under a Fed- 
eral program proprietory concerns would be 
permitted to participate. 


vit 


P, 8—“,.. [I]f one-third or more of the 
producers ... in a milk order apply in writ- 
ing for a hearing on a proposed amend- 
ment... the Secretary shall call such a 
hearing. ... [T]his section shall not be 
construed to permit any cooperative to act 
for its members... .” : 

a. Intent—Self explanatory. USDA now has 
discretionary authority in the calling of hear- 
ings, and hearing requests are occasionally 
refused. The above provision would remove 
that discretionary authority. 

There are a number of reasons why hear- 
ings may be refused. If, for example, the 
action requested would not be legal, there is 
no point in holding a hearing. Likewise, if 
the action would be clearly contrary to the 
general philosophy of the Administration, or 
specific policies of the Department, there is 
no point in holding a hearing. Hearings cost 
the government money, and cost producers 
and handlers money. Those costs simply 
should not be incurred when there is no 
chance that the requested action will be 
granted. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, based on (1) potential abuse of the 
provision, and (2) absence of proven need. 
As presently written, the provision withdraws 
all the Secretary’s discretion. He could not 
refuse a hearing for any reason, even illegal- 
ity of the proposed action. And, if one hear- 
ing were held and a request denied, a third 
of the producers could force the Secretary to 
immediately call another hearing on the 
very same issue. Thus, hearings could be used 
to harass the Department, at great expense 
to the taxpayer. (Fortunately, this risk is 
somewhat minimized by the provision which 
prevents cooperatives from acting for their 
members.) 

This legislation was probably precipitated 
by our denial some weeks ago of hearing re- 
quests on Class 1 prices. Producer associa- 
tions sought an increase in such prices, an 
impossible request under the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, they argued vigorously that 
they should have had a chance to present 
their case, even if it would not have been 
favorably received. 

We have an obligation not to be precipitous 
and arbitrary in evaluating hearing requests. 
When in doubt, we ought to grant such 
requests, for it is essential in a free society 
that people be able to enunciate their views. 
But neither should we waste time and money 
in useless proceedings. The application of 
proper administrative judgment would seem 
to be preferable to legislating an inflexible 
approach, as is done in this provision. 


VIII 
P. 9—Provides that the Secretary shall fix 
prices under the orders that will “... in- 


sure a sufficient quantity of pure and whole- 
some milk to meet current needs, refiect 
changes in the cost of production, and assure 
a level of farm income adequate to main- 
tain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
anticipated future needs and be in the public 
interest.” 

a. Intent—Perhaps simply to clarify the 
section, but probably also to justify higher 
order prices. The added language starts with 
“to meet” and ends with “future needs.” Pre- 
sumably references to levels of farm income 
are intended to enhance producer arguments 
for higher order prices. The recent requests 
for a Closs 1 price increase. were based pri- 
marily cn’(1} higher feed costs, aud (2) an 
expected decline in net income to dairying. 
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b. Recommended USDA position—Neu- 
trality. We believe that the factors encom- 
passed in the amendment are already im- 
Plicit in the current language. Thus, the 
amendment adds nothing substantive to the 
section. If costs of production are not met, 
and if an adequate income is not provided 
to dairy producers, productive capacity will 
decline, and consumer needs will not be met.: 
The Department now has an obligation to: 
make sure that those needs are met, and this 
obligation will remain unchanged. Neverthe- 
less, if the amendment is simply to clarify 
or make more explicit the present language, 
we see no harm in that. 

rx 

The Justice Department, in a recent let- 
ter to Senator McGovern, nas indicated its 
opposition to these amendments on specific 
grounds, as well as its general opposition to 
the anticompetitive tone of the amend- 
ments. The Department is also concerned 
that the intent of at least some of the pro- 
visions may be so authorize certain cocpera- 
tive conduct which is now under prosecution. 
Several of the specific provisions are direct- 
ly involved in the litigation. These include 
the cooperative base plan, the operatiqn of 
the voluntary standby pool, and the amount 
of the service charges to handlers. 

It is noteworthy that no hearings were 
held on any of these amendments. 

Senator Hart’s proposed amendment would 
delete all these provisions except: (1) the 
one on productive capacity in fixing Class 
1 prices [Section VIII]; (2) mandatory hear- 
ings on [Section VII]; and (3) the five year 
extension of Class L base plans. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the committee may have been hasty in 
taking these amendments without giving 
some of the Members, particularly in- 
cluding myself, the advantages that we 
perhaps needed to know exactly what we 
were doing. 

Therefore, I have concluded that I am 
going to support the Hart amendment, 
in the hope that during the period of 
time that is involved here, we will go 
into the matter more thoroughly and 
know the full extent of the changes we 
are making. I feel strongly that the dairy 
marketing cooperatives have done a 
great job for the dairy industry. I feel 
that they have in many ways set a pat- 
tern that other agricultural commodity 
groups will need to follow. At the same 
time, when we make these kinds of 
changes, we are setting a precedent and 
establishing laws that will be with us for 
a long, long time, so that I, for one, be- 
lieve we are justified in taking a little 
more time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I rise in support of 
Senator Hart’s amendment which would 
strike from the bill certain provisions 
relating to dairy marketing orders. It is 
now clear that we acted upon these pro- 
visions in committee without adequate 
information as to their importance in the 
milk industry in this country and without 
full understanding of the consequences 
of these proposals if they are to be- 
come law. Let me hasten to add that [ 
appreciate the thrust of Senator Hart’s 
amendment. He has not proposed to de- 
lay the extension of authority for class 
1 base plans, the armed services milk 
program, the dairy indemnity program, 
the modest increase in milk price sup- 
port, and other provisions on which we 
should act affirmatively today.: This 
amendinent would, however, return other 
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tion. 

The dairy provisions stricken by this 
amendment from title II would appear 
to make legal some practices of large 
milk cooperatives urging these provi- 
sions—conduct which is the subject of 
two pending antitrust law prosecutions 
by the Federal Government and one by 
the State of Dlinois. 

One case, now approaching trial, 
charges a cooperative with conspiracy 
to restrain trade and attempting to 
monopolize milk marketing by employ- 
ing such predatory practices as depress- 
ing and manipulating prices, by loading 
the pool and thus flooding the market, 
by denying producers access to haulers, 
and by unreasonably restraining the 
rights of its members to withdraw from 
the organization and to market milk in- 
dependently. Use of a standby pool and 
of existing base plans are at the focus 
of this case. 

In addition to two Federal prosecu- 
tions, a Federal antitrust suit has been 
filed by the State of Illinois in Chicago 
Federal Court seeking equitable relief 
against use of monopoly power by coop- 
eratives. Again, standby pool manipula- 
tions and alleged predatory pricing are 
at the focus of the case. 

More than a dozen similar private 
antitrust cases have been consolidated 
by the Federal Judicial Panel on Multi- 
district Litigation under docket 83, Mid- 
west milk monopolization, and now 
pend in the Western District of Missouri. 
These cases involve, either as party de- 
fendant or as coconspirator, the major 
cooperatives which are the proponents 
of this legislation. This legislation would 
confirm by statutory enactment, some of 
the market powers which they are al- 
leged to have used in contravention of 
antitrust law. 

The proposed legislation, summarized 
under title II, points (2) through (10) 
on page 2 of the report on S. 1888, ap- 
pears to confer on some cooperatives 
wide powers over standby pool and base 
plan operations, and authorize them to 
sell milk at below Federal order prices. 

Assistant Attorney General Kauper 
pointed out in a May 25 letter to me that 
the proposed legislation would frustrate 
Government prosecutions and confer an 
even wider exemption from the antitrust 
laws than the cooperatives now possess 
under the Capper-Volstead Act. 


At the very least, the dairy provisions 
in question, relating to marketing orders, 


should be returned to the committee so- 


that hearings may be held, a detailed 
legislative record can be prepared, and 
they can be voted on in an informed 
manner after full development of infor- 
mation about the background, origin, 
justification, need, purposes, and pros- 
pective effects of this type of legislation. 
This is especially necessary in light of the 
suggestions of monopolistic abuse which, 
‘it is claimed, has already been disclosed 
in the pending antitrust litigations, both 
public and private. 

I have not commented on the conse- 
quences should these provisions immedi- 
ately become law for both producers and 
consumers of milk and milk products in 
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this country. It is tremendously impor- 
tant that these aspects be thoroughly ex- 
amined in open hearings, where, I am 
sure, a full discussion can more ade- 
quately develop the pros and cons than 
we are able to do on the floor in con- 
sideration of this important legislation. 
So I urge that Senator Hart’s amend- 
ment be approved and that the provi- 
sions in question be given the most care- 
ful consideration before we ask the Sen- 
ate to act upon them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, my de- 
cision to vote for Senator Hart’s amend- 
ment to delete the controversial dairy 
marketing provisions of S. 1888 is 
prompted mainly by the fact that these 
provisions were not the subject of spe- 
cific hearings as formal legislative pro- 
posals. 

It is true, of course, that the same can 
be said of many other provisions of this 
bill, and it is a normal legislative pro- 
cedure to incorporate in executive com- 
mittee mark-up sessions pertinent sug- 
gestions for legislation that have been 
mace in the course of hearings. However, 
the difference is that in this case there 
are very sharp differences of opinion con- 
cerning these proposals among farm 
organizations in my State and those who 
are in opposition should be afforded an 
opportunity to have their testimony 
heard in further hearing before the Sen- 
ate agriculture committee. 

Cooperatives are at the very heart of 
the ability of the American farmer to 
compete effectively in the modern mar- 
ketplace. It is understandable, therefore, 
that many farm spokesmen are anxious 
to strengthen cooperatives as a means 
of protecting the family farmer. I sup- 
port such efforts almost without reserva- 
tion, but I am certainly anxious that the 
farmers themselves be in agreement on 
the specific changes in law that effectu- 
ate such strengthening. 

In order that the Congress might make 
a decision in these matters that is both 
better understood and more widely sup- 
ported, I think it is proper that public 
hearings be held on these milk market- 
ing proposals. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HatTHAWAY). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) No, 158. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote, I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote 
“vea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FutsricnT), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RaNnpotpH), the Senator 
from Delaware iMr. Bipren), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHurRcH), and the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr.) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MusKIE) is absent on 
official business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 


Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent 
because of illness. : 
I further announce that, if present 


and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
gina (Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton) is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Geib 
WATER) is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nays 10, as follows: 


[No. 173 Leg.] 


YEAS—80 
Abourezk Griffin Montoya 
Aiken Gurney Moss 
Allen Hansen Nelson 
Baker Hart Packwood 
Bartlett Hartke Pastore 
Bayh Haskell Pearson 
Beall Hatfield Pell” 
Bellmon Hathaway Percy 
Bennett Helms - Proxmire 
Bentsen Hollings Ribicoff 
Bible Hruska Roth 
Brock Huddleston Saxbe 
Brooke Hughes Schweiker 
Buckley Humphrey Scott, Pa. 
Burdick Inouye Sparkman 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson Stafford 
Cannon ,. Javits Stevens 
Case Kennedy Stevenson 
Chiles Magnuson Symington 
Clark “Mansfield Taft 
Cranston Mathias Thurmond 
Domenici McClellan Tower 
Dominick McGee Tunney 
Eagleton McGovern Weicker 
Fannin McIntyre Wiliams 
Fong Metcalf Young 
Gravel Mondale 

NAYS—10 
Cook Ervin Scott, Va. 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dole McClure 
Eastland Nunn 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR. 
_ AS PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—-1 
Johnston, against. ’ 


NOT VOTING—9 


Biden Cotton Randolph 

Byrd, Fulbright Stennis 
Harry F., Jr. Goldwater 

Church Muskie 


So Mr. Hart’s amendment (No. 158) 
was agreed to. ; 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 

ment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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er without hurting the farmer. The 
ecretary of Agriculture has been grant- 
ed\authority by our amendment to issue 
regulations which would insure a smooth 
trankition when the tax is eliminated so 
that \cost reductions can be quickly 


‘passed\on. Finally, it is important to note 


that ths payments to the wheat growers 
are in ng way affected by this proposal 
and the National Association of Wheat 
Growers are not opposed to the Bayh- 
Weicker amendment. The funds pre- 
viously genekated by the wheat certifi- 
cate tax wold be financed in a more 
equitable maNner from the General 
Treasury. 

Mr. President,\this mechanism of pro- 
viding price suppyrt for wheat is unjust 
and has penalized both the consumer 
and the bakery industry. The quicker 
this tax is eliminatdéd the better off we 
are in helping to avoid an increase in the 
staff of life, bread. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield bak the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The\question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). The 
yeas and nays have been ordéred, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the\roll. 

Mr- ROBERT C. BYRD. I anrounce 
that the Senator from Virginia \(Mr. 
Harry F. Byrp, Jr.), the Senator tWwom 
Arkansas (Mr. FuLsricut), the Senator 
from Towa (Mr. HucuHeEs), the Senatyr 
from Delaware (Mr. BrpEn), the Senato 
CHuRCH), the Senato 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), ang 
the Senator from West Virginia ( 
RANDOLPH) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Sendtor 


from Maine (Mr. Musxre), is abseyt on 
official business. 
I also anncunce that the Senator from 


Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is abs ent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if pyesent and 
voting, the Senator from Jowa (Mr. 
HuGuHEs), and the Senator/from West 
Virginia (Mr. RanpoitpH) /would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I annoiunce that the 
Senator from New ampshire (Mr. 
CoTtron) is absent becguse of illmess in 
his family. 


The Senator from Zexas (Mr. TOWER) 


“is necessarily absen¥ and, if present and 


voting, would vote /yea.” 
The result was/announced—yeas 177, 
nays 12, as follow: 


[NO. 174 Leg.]} 
YEAS—77 
Abourezk ook Hollings 
Aiken Cranston Hruska 
Allen Dole Huddleston 
Baker Domenici Inouye 
Bartlett Dominick Jackson 
Bayh Eagleton Javits 
Beall Fannin Johnston 
Bennett Fong Long 
Bentsen Goldwater Magnuson 
Bible Gravel Mansfield 
Brock Griffin Mathias 
Brook Gurney McClure 
* Buckyey Hart McGee 
. Byrd, Hobert C. Hartke McGovern 
oe 0 on Haskell MeIntvre 
Hatfleld Metcalf 
of tes Hathawey Montoya 
ark Helms Moss 
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Nelson Roth .Stevenson 
Packwood Saxbe Symington 
Pastore Schweiker Taft 
Pearson Scott, Pa. Thurmond 
Pell Scott, Va. Tunney 
Percy Sparkman Weicker 
Proxmire Stafford Williamg 
Ribicofft Stevens 
NAYS—12 

Bellmon Ervin Monfiale 
Burdick Hansen Nuyn 
Curtis Humphrey Taimadge 
Eastland McClellan Ypung 

NOT VOTING— 

Biden Cotton Muskie 
Byrd, Fulbright Randolph 
Harry F., Jr. Hughes Stennis 

Church Kennedy Tower 


So Mr. Barw’s ameyidment (No. 155) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. Président, I move that 
the vote by which Ahe amendment was 
agreed to be recongidered. 

Mr. MANSFIFAD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay thaf¥ motion on the table. 

The motion fo lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SAXBF obtained the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator froyn Ohio yield to me briefly, for 
the benefit/of Senators now in the Cham- 
ber who Avould like to know about the 
schedulef when to go home to dinner, 
and so forth? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr/GRIFFIN. Would the distinguished 
majgrity leader give us some idea of 
whgt we can expect for the remainder 
offioday, and tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to respond to the distinguished 
acting minority leader. 

My understanding is that the amend- 
ment to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAaxBEe) shortly 
will be the last one to be offered tonight 
ad that there will be a yea and nay 
vote on it; is that correct? 

Mr. SAXBE. That is correct. 

. MANSFIELD. Then, of course, be- 
ginnikg at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, we 
go badk on the pending business. There 
is a possibility that it might be com- 
pleted t&morrow, night, but my guess at 
the momknt is that it might be Friday, 
instead. 

That will\be followed by consideration 
of the nomihation of Robert H. Morris 
of California,\to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Ca ission. That, in turn, 
next week, wil\ be followed by the De- 
partment of Skate authorization bill. 
Then there are oXher bills on the calen- 
dar. 

At this time, I Wonder whether the 
distinguished Senat&r from Ohio would 
consider the possibilty of a 20-minute 
time limitation on hiX amendment as a 
convenience to Member? 

- Mr. SAXBE. That will be fine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that} when the 
amendment of the distingyished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) ik laid before 
the Senate, there be a time limitation of 
20 minutes on it, to be equa divided 
and controlled by the sponsok of the 
amendment and the manager of\the bill, 


the Senator from Georgia (N TAL- 
MADGE). 
The PRESIDING OFFICER \(Mr. 


GRAVEL), Without objection, it is so\or- 
dered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 195 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 195 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ae 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 9, line 5, strike out “; 
insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘.’’, 

On page 9, beginning with line 6 strike 
out all down through line 12, 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask for 





and’, and 


the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr.' SAXBE. Mr. President, this 


amendment goes to paragraph 3(c) of 
the bill which would require a fixed sup- 
port of 80 percent of parity, or $5.61 a 
hundredweight, for the manufacture of 
milk. This support price would be effec- 
tive for the remainder of the current 
marketing year which ends on March 31, 
1974. My amendment would delete that 
provision. 

The reason is that this highly inflexible 
support would contradict the judgment 
and the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture who already has determined 
a support price of $5.29, or 75 percent of 
parity, during the 1973-74 marketing 
year, which would assure an adequate 
supply as required by the present statute. 

In my mind, the higher support that 
would be required under the provisions 
of the bill in its present form is not 
necessary and would be relatively in- 
effective in encouraging greater produc- 
tion of milk over such a short period 
of time. 

The market price is already as high 
as would be required by the present 
legislation in the farm bill now. 

_ In May, the average price received by 
producers was $5.69 per hundredweight. 
Market prices have been continuing 
strong especially during the productive 
months this fall, and should average well 
above present parity for the entire year. 

I believe that increasing the support 
price to 380 percent of parity does not 
require new legislation. It is authorized, 
if determined necessary by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under the present statute. 
That goes back to the act of 1949. 

Consumers are concerned about the 
soaring price of food. We are leading in- 
to the worst inflation since the Korean 
war. This works out to a 10-percent in- 
crease in food prices in 1973 and 1974, 
4 percent higher than projected earlier. 

Overseas demand continues high for 
other U.S. farm products, higher dairy 
supports hurt our chance for successful 
negotiation in Geneva for expanded con- 
cessions with the ECC on feed grain, and 
citrus—also tobacco. 

In further regard to trade, the draft- 
ing of this bill and consideration of it 
comes at the worse possible time. Inter- 
national opinion of the dollar and the 
productivity of the United States is at a 
low ebb, and further and higher dairy 
supports will add fuel to an already blaz- 
ing attack on our currency and our abil- 
ities to produce the wrong commodities 
at the wrong times. 

I believe that in this farm bill, the en- 
tire Nation has the right to know whether 
the Senate will be realistic as to what it 
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costs to produce milk. While the farmer 
is getting a fair price for his milk, but 
certainly increasing the 5 percent, the 
mandatory amount to be paid for milk, 
is not in keeping with trying to protect 
both farmers and consumers. It can lead 
to a great number of additional prob- 
“Jems, and certainly it is one that is not 
going to attract the support for the bill 
that it needs. This would make a better 
bill out of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator referred to 
$5.65 received by the farmers. Was he 
referring to the base price or the blend 
price? 

Mr. SAXBE. The base price is $5.29, 
which is the—the base price is 75 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. AIKEN. For what period was that? 

Mr. SAXBE. Current. 

Mr. AIKEN. Now? 

Mr. SAXBE. Now, for 1973-74. But 
the actual market price—— 

Mr. AIKEN. We have the price for 
May. In the Northeast, at least, 2 percent 
more of the production was required for 
table use than a year ago in May. That 
percentage is rising as production is 
slowly dropping. 

We are having to import the equiva- 
lent already of 1 billion pounds of fluid 
milk from overseas to meet the require- 
ments for cheese and candy manufac- 
turers. That has not affected the price 
at all. The price of $5.65 is the blend 
price in Ohio, or considerably less, is it 
not? 

Mr. SAXBE. The national average is 
$5.60. 

Mr. AIKEN. The price reneived now by 
the dairy farmer is approximately 80 
percent of parity at the marketplace. 

Mr. SAXBE. That is right, and that is 
why I say this is unnecessary and puts 
inflexibility into the thing. 

Mr. AIKEN. What harm does that do 
if the market price is 80 percent and 
the prospects are that the supply of milk 
will be short from now on and is being 
reduced steadily? For instance, in my 
area in New England, where there were 
4,300 to 4,400 producers 5 years ago, it 
is now down to about 3,400. Almost 20 
“percent of them have had to quit busi- 
ness. The price of beef and calves are 
also increasing and they are not rdising 
cows for the milk supply tHat they used 
to. That is something to worry about. 

I do not think that a 2-percent re- 
striction on imports on milk equivalents 
is high enough to meet our requirements. 
If we do not let them bring in here 
the skim milk powder for the manu- 
facture of cheese, there will be a tre- 
mendous demand to bring down the 
price of cheese itself, and that will be 
costly to our dairy business here. So I 
think we may have to bring in more than 
2 billion pounds of milk equivalents at 
- the close of the year, which has been 
provided for in the bill, because in the 
past 3 or 4 months we brought in half 
that amount already. 

Mr. SAXBE. There will be an amend- 
ment on that aspect of it. What I am 
saying is that this does not go to the 
implications of the 2-percent level. 
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Mr: AIKEN. While I fully expect that 
the House might itself reduce that 80- 
percent minimum, I am not so sure it 


would be wise to do it now with the mar- . 


ketplace. 

Mr. SAXBE. I think that the Senate, 
as much as the House, wants to demon- 
strate to the consumers of this country 
that we are interested in reasonable 
prices for milk. I am somewhat familiar 
with dairy problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ciark). The Senator’s 10 minutes have 
expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back my time and vote, 
if the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
is prepared to do likewise. 

Mr. SAXBE. I an prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, dairy 
support prices are fixed at not less than 
15 percent of parity. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry decided, in 
view of the problems facing the dairy 
industry, that there would be a one-shot 
increase in dairy support prices to 80 
percent of parity. It would expire with 
the end of the marketing year, March 31 
of next year. The reason the committee 
made that decision was largely because 
of the enormous increased costs in the 
price of feed that the dairy farmers must 
pay at the present time. 

For example, in May 1971, 44 per- 
cent soybean meal cost $113.40 per ton. 
The price in May 1973 had advanced to 
$304 per ton, and I believe today’s Wall 
Street Journal shows it in excess of $400 
per ton. Corn prices ir May 1972 were 
$1.15 a bushel; in May 1973, $1.61 a 
bushel. 

That is what is happening as a result 
of the cost of the principal ingredient 
that goes into milk, and that is feed— 
to wit, grain and protein, which is pri- 
marily soybean meal. 

What is happening to the production 
of dairy commodities? In January- 
March 1972, the dairy industry produced 
17.2 billion pounds. This year, there was 
a reduction in January-March 1973, to 
16.7 billion pounds. The number of pro- 
ducers had decreased from 137,864 in 
March 1972 to 133,133 in March 1973. 

These are the statistics as to the num- 
ber of cows: In 1963, there were 15.7 
million; in 1971, 11.9 million; in 1972, 
11.8 million, in 1973, 11.6 million. 

The dairy industry is one of America’s 
most important industries. As I recall, the 
value of the product produced annually 
is approximately $7 billion. Yet, it is an 


‘industry that is rapidly going out of 


business because the return on the invest- 
ment is so low. People are finding other 
utilization for their cattle. 

We had a number of people from the 
dairy industry appear before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry when 
we held our hearings. I do not recall a 
single witness from the dairy industry 
who received a return as large as 3 
percent. They would be better off if they 
could sell their capitai assets and invest 
their money in a few bonds and sit on the 
front perch and do nothing. 

Senators know that the dairy business 
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is a T-day-a-week job. When I was a boy, 
I heard a classic remark about the dairy 
business in Telfair County. There was 
only one dairyman in the county. He was 
somewhat of a wit, named Williams. He 
said: 

A man in the datry business doesn’t need 
any Sunday clothes and damn few every 
day. 


That was correct then, and it is still 
correct. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Minnesota desires some time. I am 
prepared to yield to him whatever time 
I have remaining, and then we can vote. 

I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment, if adopted, would strike a 
very serious blow at the dairy producers 
of this country. 

The chairman, in his inimitable fash- 
jon, has stated the facts very succinctly. 
Let me simplify them even more. 

There is a reduction in the number of 
dairy producers, dairy farmers. There is 
a reduction in the number of cows. There 
is a reduction in production. There is an 
increase in consumption and a fantastic 
increase in feed prices. May I-.suggest 
that there is no indication that those 
feed prices are going to be lowered ap- 
preciably in the near future. 

Furthermore, 75 percent of parity is 
$5.29; 80 percent of parity is $5.61; and 
I believe that the present market price 
today is $5.60. 

So what we are really doing here is 
merely trying to give a little better floor 
to the dairy producers for a product that 
this country needs, for an industry that 
is a high-cost industry, and for a form of 
production that requires intensive labor. 

I would hope that we would reject any 
effort to push down these dairy farmers 
any further. We have had a very bad 
time today for our dairy farmers. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I think it should be pointed 
out that we use great restraint in the 
number of measures introduced by 20 or 
30 Senators asking that it be raised to 
85 percent of parity on a permanent 
basis; and the committee, in its wisdom. 
or lack of it—depending on one’s point 
of view—decided that we should adopt an 
&9 percent support price. I think we ected 
very responsibly, based on the points ex- 
pressed by the distinguished chairman 
and the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Kansas and I joined on this 80 percent 
amendment. It had the support of the 
committee. It seems to ine that it is a 
most modest proposal, and I think that 
to do less would make this country suffer 
grievously. 

I must say—to get it off my chest— 
that I feel that many people in the urban 
areas of this country think cows are porn 
weighing about 800 pounds and sitting 
on a milk bottle. 

It is interesting that the cost of other 
items go up and it is all right. But when 
the cost of a glass of milk goes up, they 
say, ‘Stop that.” 

When it comes to a farmer who is 
working his heart out, many people want 
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to turn their back on him. That is ap- 
parently the tendency in this country to- 
day. 

I say to my urban friends that the best 
deal they get today is from the American 
farmer. The cost of dairy products has 
gone up a lot less than the price of chew~ 
ing gum and a lot less than the price of a 
newspaper. The farmers of this country 
are entitled to a fair deal, and the minute 
they start to get a fair price, after hav- 
ing worked their hearts out, somebody 
says, ‘“You have to stop that.” But they 
will be right in there to do a little collec- 
tive bargaining for themselves—and I 
support the labor people of this counrty. 
Certain management veople will be right 
in there to get those postage rates ad- 
4usted. Do they like cheap postage. 

Mr. President, I am going to give the 
dairy farmers my vote. They are entitled 
to it and they are going to get it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). All time is expired on the 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I have 
asked for additional time simply because 
I wish to say that from some of the 
rhetoric that has come in we might call 
this a ruptured cow bill or amendment. 
The thing that disturbs me is that a 
pathetic picture is painted of the dairy 
farmer, struggling to produce, but this 
is not the case. We used to expect 8,000 
pounds of milk from a cow and now it is 
15,000 pounds. It used to be that a farmer 
could get along on 10 or 12 cows, but he 
cannot any more. The reason the num- 
ber of dairies is dropping down is be- 
cause they have to go to 100 and 200 cows. 
The dairy with 10 or 20 cows is going out 
of business. He cannot stay in business. 
He has to have the same sanitary equip- 
ment as the dairy farmer with 260 cows 
must have. 

Mr. President, the dairy farmer is do- 
ing all right. If we wade through the 
rhetoric here, we come down to the fact 
that we are raising the price of milk to 
the consumer. I want the consumers of 
this country to know that. The dairy 
farmer is doing all right: He is making 
money. He is not bleeding and dying out 
there, losing his farm. He has a pretty 
good job. He has cows that produce 
18,000 pounds of milk a year. He is doing 
a pretty good job producing. We recog- 
nize that when everything else goes up 
and we put the lid on, we say, ‘Here 
is a bill with a little of something for 


everyone in it and here is something for . 


you.” 

I do not question that the opponents 
will pick up the necessary votes but I 
say again that we are increasing, the 
price of milk to the people and in the jong 
yun I think we will have to do some ex- 
plaining about that. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, in prin- 
ciple I fully support the amendment in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) just as I oppose 
the rigid and arbitrary provision for tar- 
get prices contained in S. 1888, It must, 
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however, be considered in the context of 
the act as a whole which, unfortunately, 
seems destined to return. 

Under these circumstances, and be- 
cause the mandatory 80-percent parity 
provision for milk is only of a l-year 
duration before flexibility is restored, I 
will not be supporting the amendment. 

The dairy industry in the Northeast 
has not shared the good fortune of the 
producers of feed grain. Quite the con- 
trary, the record prices that feed grains 
have commanded over recent months 
when combined with the devastation of 
forage caused by the Agnes hurricane 
last summer has had a devastating effect 
on milk producers. These unusual cir- 
cumstances which have placed the dairy 
industry in so different a position than 
shat of the farmers affected by the tar- 
get price provisions in themselves argue 
for a period of transition. 

Therefore, taking into consider ation 
the realities of the legislation which will 
be adopted by this body, I feel that the 1 
year, 80 percent of parity provision con- 
tained in this act is a reasonable offset 
for the probable impact on feed grain 
prices that will result from other provi- 
sions in the act. 

I make these observations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I want to underscore my 
strong preference for a loosening of gov- 
ernmental interference across the boards. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 


has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. The yeas and nays 


have been ordered; and the clerk will ° 


call the roll. . 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BivEn), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. Byrp, Jr.), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CuurcH), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FuLBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SpARKMAN), the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY) -are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie) is absent on 
official business. 


I also announce that the Senator from: 


Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Sehator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RaNDOLPH) and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Hucues) would each vote 
US aeiigs 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) 
is necessarily absent, and, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 175 Leg.] 


YEAS—16 
Beall Pastore Taft 
Case Pell Tunney 
Griffin Percy Weicker 
Mathias Ribicoff Williams 
McClure Saxbe 
Packwood Stevens 
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NAYS—72 
Abourezk Eagleton Magnuson 
Aiken Eastland Mansfield 
Allen Ervin McClellan 
Baker Fannin McGee 
Bartlett Fong McGovern 
Bayh Goldwater Mcintyre 
Bellmon Gravel Metcalf 
Bennett Gurney Mondale 
Bentsen Hansen Montoya 
Bible Hart Moss 
Brock Hartke Nelson 
‘Brooke Haskell Nunn 
Buckley Hatfield Pearson 
Burdick Hathaway Proxmire 
Byrd, Robert ©. Helms Roth 
Cannon Hollings Schweiker 
Chiles Hruska Scott, Pa. 
Clark Huddleston Scott, Va. 
Cook Humphrey Stafford 
Cranston Inouye Stevenson 
Curtis Jackson Symington 
Dole Javits Talmadge 
Domenici Johnston Thurmond 
Dominick Long Young 
NOT VOTING—12 

Biden Fulbright Sparkman 
Byrd, Hughes Stennis 

Harty F'., Jr. Kennedy ' Tower 
Church Muskie 
Cotton Randolph 

So Mr. SaxsBe’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 208 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I send fo 
the desk an amendment and ask to hgve 
it Xrinted and lie on the table so Ynat 
it Will be availabie and ready tg@ be 
worked upon by the Senate tomofrow. 

Mr.\President, in short, this afnend- 
ment would restore the good pfArts of 
the bill\which were taken out/by the 
Hart amendment and also restofe 2 Tal- 
madge aryendments, excellent/and nec- 
essary onek, which were apprgved unan- 
imously by\ the Senate yeyterday but 
which were klso stricken ous by the all- 
inclusive Hakt amendme 

I submit tha amendmert in behalf of 
Senators Humppyrey, Doxe, and myseli. 

The PRESDONNG QFFICHR. The 
amendment will ke recgived and printed 
and will lie on th taple. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Nir&t of all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me state Yhat I shall not be 
calling up my ame ddiments No. 160, 161, 
and 162. 

Mr. President, A ask\unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Joan Carkoll and Mr. Dan 
Buckley of my staff be granted the 
privileges of e floor during the re- 
mainder of thé consideration of S. 1888 


and that thas privilege extend through 
the rollcall votes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


At is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 188 
Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I call 
up my/amendment No. 188 ard ask 
unanimous consent that reading df the 
amengament be dispensed with. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objeftion, it is so ordered. 
endment No. 188 is as follows: 


objection, 


Without 
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where near accurate, then the cost tq 
he Government is nothing or negligible. 
Ta is entirely possible in the coming yes 
that the cost will be practically negligible 
bekause of the high demand for agricyl- 
ture products. Therefore, I hope the S¢n- 
ate\overwhelmingly rejects the amend- 
mer before us. 

Second, I wish to say to the Serjator 
from\Kansas that I recognize the prob- 
lems We are having with the REAP pro- 
gram.\While I have been a strong sup- 
porter \for the program as it is or should 
be opekative, I am hopeful we qan get 
something going. I think the Sgnator’s 
approach offers us a chance to get some 
kind of \rural environmental adgsistance 
program \underway, not as lafge as I 
would like and I am sure not/ as large 
as the Sehator from Kansas would like, 
but I belidve it offers something, and I 
intend to support the Senatof’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the comment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. It does\give us something to start 
on. I think id is hopeful we can secure 
the adoption of the amendment later. 

With respec( to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York, jt is my under- 
standing that as of yestefday the USDA 
indicated no objection to/the target price 
concept. The objection/ if any, of the 
USDA is the price established, the so- 
called target price. I ayn of the opinion, 
since the administration now seems to 
have changed its\pogition on the so- 
called target price \concept—we are not 
really arguing about/the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, because I 
assume it is an ameyidment suggested by 
the administratio and if they have 
now changed their/pdsition, it seems to 
me the only disyute\ would be as to 
whether the price for \wheat should be, 
for example, $2.2) or $2.50, or whether 
it should be, for ¢xample; $1.53 for corn, 
or some other pfice for\corn. 

So I would hgpe, notwithstanding the 
sincere efforts gf the Serlator from New 


York, that hif amendment would be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. Président, I am 
prepared to yield back my time and vote, 
if the Senator from New York is. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, charge- 
able to me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.\On whose 
time? a 

Mr. BUCKLEY. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call/the roll. , ; 

The Jegislative clerk proceeded to call 
the rol}. 


Mr. /TALMADGE. Mr. President\ I ask 
unanimous consent that the order fpr the 
quorym call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objegtion, it is so ordered. 

. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I\am 
prepared to yield back my time 4nd 
prgceed to a vote, if the Senator frpm 
New York is. 

r. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ak 
prepared to yield back the remainder af 
my time. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on\ the amendment has been yielded 
badgk, 

Ihe question is on agreeing to /the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (No. 188), as modified. The /yeas 
and mays have been ordered, ang the 
clerk Will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the foll. 

Mr. (ROBERT C. BYRD. I anpfounce 
that the Senator from Arkansgs (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) and the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Bripen) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the/ Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MvsxKIE) is ¢bsent on 
official business. : 

I also aknounce that the Senator from 
Mississippi\ (Mr. STENNIS) is fabsent be- 
cause of illhess. 

I further announce that/ if present 


and voting, \the Senator frgm Arkansas 
(Mr. Fuusridut) would vot¢ “nay.” 
Mr. GRIFRIN. I announce that the 


Senator from\New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
Ton) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 
The Senatoy from /Virginia (Mr. 
Scorr) is detamed on /fficial business. 
The result was anngunced—yeas 14, 
nays 80, as follows: 


{No.\176 Leg.] 
YH 14 
Beali Mathigs Roth 
Buckley Pastor Saxbe 
Case Pell Taft 
Dominick Percy Weicker 
Goldwater Ribicof 
NA¥St—80 

Abourezk Ervin McGovern 
Aiken Fannin Mcintyre 
Allen Fong Magnuson 
Baker Grayel Mansfield 
Bartlett Griffin Meicalf 
Bayh Guyney Mondale 
Bellmon Hapsen Montoya, 
Bennett Ha Moss 
Bentsen Hégrtke Nelson 
Bible Haskell Nunn 
Brock Ratfield Packwood 
Brooke Hathaway Pearson 
Burdick Helms Proxmire 
Byrd, Hollings Randolph 

Harry F., Jr. /Hruska Schweiker 
Byrd, Robert C/ Huddleston pcott, Pa. 
Cannon Hughes parkman 
Chiles Humphrey Stafford 
Church Inouye Stevens 
Clark Jackson Stevenson 
Cook Javits Symington 
Cranston Johnston Talmadge 
Curtis Kennedy Thayrmond 
Dole Long Tower © 
Domenici McClellan Tunhey 
Eagleton McClure Williams 
Eastland McGee Young 

NOT VOTING—6 \ 

Biden Fulbright Scott, Va. 
Cotton Muskie Stennis 

So Mr. BUCKLEY’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider tha vote 
by which the amendment was rejetted. 

Vir. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

he motion to lay on the table Was 

apreed to. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Ss open tO Iurther amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
amendment No. 191 at the desk. I ask 
that it be stated. 


Il 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 10, line 19, strike out all through 
page 12, line 8, and renumber the succeeding 
paragraphs accordingly. 


= +, ¥ SP Rein 


r. President, wifl 
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much e. I have three amendments— 
Nos. 190, ¥91, and 192. In order fio move 
the bill Hbviously 


jefts to that, 


unanimous consent that of each of three 
amendments to\be propoged by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from fllinois there be 
a limitation of 40\minutés, 20 minutes to 
@ side. 

Did the Senator\say/20 minutes to an 
amendment? 

Mr. PERCY. Twehfy minutes on each 
amendment, the tinye to be equally di- 
vided—10 minutes $d a side. 

Mr. TALMADGE. \Mr. President, I 
modify my unanifous consent request 
accordingly. : 

The PRESIDING ONFICER. Is that 
for all three améndmen{s? ; 

Mr. PERCY. Z'wenty niinutes for each 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? e Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. My. President, 
would it be Agreeable to Senators to limit 
the time $n each rollcall fer the re- 
mainder of the day to 10 mines? 

Mr. PHRCY. That is certainky accept- 
able to the Senator from Illinois 

Mr. FOBERT C, BYRD. Mr. Pkesident, 
I ask animous consent that the time 
on eagh rollcall for the remainder of the 
day be limited to 10 minutes. 

My. CURTIS. Mr. President, resdrving 
the fright to object—and I shall not ob- 
jecJ—will a notice go out to the vaNous 
offices? 

r. ROBERT C. BYRD. The warning 
yell will be sounded after 2144 minutes: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is thete 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 1 

oO oraered 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, very sim- 
ply, amendment No. 191, a copy of which 
is on the desk of each Senator, is sup- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture. 
It strikes the language in the bill begin- 
ning on line 19, page 10, through line 8, 
on page 12. This is the section of the bill 
that prohibits the quantity of dairy im- 
ports which may be imported in any cal- 
endar year for food use from exceeding 
2 percent of the total annual consump- 
tion of dairy products in the preceding 
calendar year, except that the President 
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may increase the total quantity which 
may be imported if he determines that 
such increases are required by overriding 
economic or national security interests 
of the United States. 

Dairy products included in the import 
quotas would include first, all forms of 
milk and dairy products, butterfat, milk- 
solids-not-fat, and any combination or 
mixture thereof; second, any articles, 
compound, or mixture containing 5 per- 
cent or more of butterfat, or milk-solids- 
not fat, or any combination of the two; 
and third, casein, caseinates, lactose, and 
other derivatives of milk, butterfat, or 
milk-solids-not-fat, if imported com- 
mercially for any food use. Dairy prod- 
ucts would not include those dairy prod- 
ucts for industrial use—not to be used 
as an ingredient of food, or articles not 
normally considered to be dairy products, 
such as candy, bakery goods, and so 
forth. 

Mr. President, I have five major ob- 
jections to this section of S. 1888. 

FOOD VERSUS INDUSTRIAL USES 


The Foreign Agricultural Service of 
.the Department of Agriculture points 
out to me that there is very likely to be 
‘confusion between food use and indus- 
trial use of dairy products. Some dairy 
products are used for both purposes and 
final usage is not known at the time of 
importation. Thus, the administering 
authorities would either have to assume 
that all imports of such articles were for 
food use, or, alternatively, set up policing 
machinery to check on declared inten- 
tions of industrial use. 

ADMINISTRATION 


The Department has also informed me 
that controls established under the pro- 
posed legislation would be extremely 
difficult to administer. The new law 
would require the extension of import 
quotas to cover all dairy products. The 
“new feature of linking the permissible 
import total to the preceding year’s con- 
sumption would involve additional com- 
plications, in that milk consumption 
estimates separating food and nonfood 
- usage are not presently available and, 
even if constructed, would be of question- 
able reliability.. Also, the bill would in 
effect require administrative limitation 
of imports during the first half of the 
year until the total permissible amount 
could be determined on the hasis of 
* domestic production and consumption 
reporting. Furthermore, a running tally 
of imports on a milk equivalent basis 
would be necessary unless the whole im- 
port pattern was frozen in advance by 
quotas and licensing—and in the event 
of licensing the resulting inflexibility 
would prevent the maximum overall level 
from ever being reached. 

In other words, the department re- 
‘sponsible for administering the law that 
we would be passing, says they do not 
-know how it can equitably be adminis- 
tered, that they do not see how they 
can make the law work and carry out 
and implement it. If there is that much 
fuzziness over definitions and terms and 
products that would be classified. or that 
they would be required to classify, then 
I think this provision is unsound. 
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Because of the enormous diversity ctf 
dairy products and of food products com 
taining milk solids, the bill would have 
to be administered on the basis of “mill 
equivalent” of the various products. This 
would force-construction of a complex 
and highly red tape restrictive system of 
recordkeeping and licensing control 
which would throttle business and, in 
effect, make full utilization of the 2-per- 
cent limit nearly impossible. 

The clause allowing the President to 
increase imports on grounds of “over- 
riding economic or national security 
grounds” would be cumbersome to use 
particularly in dealing with spot short- 
ages and temporary situations. 

Mr. President, let us face it. What 
would be the situation today? What do 
we have existing today that might be 
considered overriding economic or na- 
tional security grounds? If we look at it 
from the standpoint of the producer, 
they would obviously say no. If we look 
at it from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer faced with a threatened 7 or 3 
cents a gallon increase in milk in Chi- 
cago within the next few weeks, they 
obviously would say yes. For the lower 
income families this would mean, of 
course, that it would be an economic 
factor. But how do we really determine 
what is fair under those conditions? The 
Department of Agriculture objects be- 
cause of that particular provision. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tilingis yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am very happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply want to say that 
I am bothered somewhat by this provis- 
ion in. the bill because I do not think it 
will work. Five years ago, we were im- 
porting milk products at the rate of ap- 
proximately 4 percent. Only 5 years aga 
it got up to the rate of 9 billion 
pounds of milk equivalent a year. Then 
President Johnson stepped in and put the 
import quota back to where it should 
have been. He had to do that twice. When 
President Nixon came in, he carried out 
the policy as provided by law very well. 
Now we have had to import a great deal 
of dry milk for cheese and the candy 
manufacturers. If we had not done that, 
there would have been a tremendous de- 
mand for the import of the finished prod- 
uct from overseas. A big increase in the 
importation of finished dairy products 
would seriously injure our own industry. 

Now during the last 4 months we 
have imported about 1 billion pounds of 
milk equivalent in the form of powdered 
skim milk, from other countries, but it 
has not reduced the price to the Ameri- 
can farmer in any way. It has simply 
prevented an acute shortage of domestic 
cheese. The price is still up considerably 
more than it was a year or so ago. Sol 
think we would be taking quite a risk in 
restricting the importation of all dairy 
products to 2 percent milk equivalent. We 
may be up pretty nearly to that now in 
all imports of cheese and other milk 
products. 

Mr. PERCY. I think it is running about 
114 percent now. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not quite 2 percent, I 
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believe. We hope that we will not have 
to import more than that, but milk pro- 
duction is dropping and then it will be- 
e£ome infinitely more costly, with the 
‘price of grain and everything else that 
oes into the making of milk products 
oing up. So I think we had better leave 
that law as it is now, because I have 
wonfidence that whoever is President in 
the future—and we cannot see very far 
shead—will see to it that the American 
airy industry is protected from dump- 
i#teg of foreign imports such as was under 
way 5 years ago when President John- 
sson stepped into the picture and put 2 
stop to it. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague who, as in the past, has been 
tihe ranking minority member of this 
wery important comittee. 

The point he nas made leads directly 
tio the third reason why I oppose this 
section of the bill. 

. TRADE 


Trade problems are at the forefront 
oi this amendment. Section 22 controls 
mow in effect—and which the Depart- 
mment feels are working well to protect 
America’s dairy industry—-have been 
megularized under the General Agree- 
mrent on Tariffs and Trade—GATT— 
tmrough a waiver by the contracting par-~ 
tiies—the countries of GATT. Section 22 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Act per- 
nits quotas to be imposed after certain ~ 
purocedures have been followed to deter- 
mitine their need. The purpose of these 

nuotas is to prevent imports from dis- 
riupting a U.S. domestic support system. 
Swch quotas are aliowed under GATT 
article 21 if production of the com- 
mnuodity protected by quotas is being con- 
trmlled. The United States obtained a 
Ge4t.TT waiver, and it submits to annual 
review of its section 22 quota program in 

Wnquestionably our trading partners 
world view the proposed legislation as 
beimg outside the waiver and unneces- 
sarily restrictive of trade. Therefore, if 
enzacted, the legislation would probably . 
be:wused by other countries as a rationale 
for: restrictions that would hamper U.S. 
agricultural exports. In brief, the United 
States could well lose more than it would 
gaiin through this legislation because the 
rest:rictions on our export trade could well 
moire than offset any possible advantage 
gained by more rigorous restrictions on 
dairy imports. 

Bey legislatively freezing import limits, 
the:.bill would tie the hands of U.S. nego- 
tiattors at the forthcoming trade nego- 
tiatzions. This should not be done for any 
comimodity, including dairy products. 

Att this very time we are trying to per- 
suadie our European trading partners to 
lower their import barriers to our agri- 
culfaural goods, so why at this very time 
sheild we put a legislated quota on dairy 
imprarts. Any retaliation that might oc- 
cur could have more harm on other U.S. 
agriccultural exports. 


UNNECESSARY 
Tine Department further feeis that this 
d-percent limit is tinnecessary for pro- 


tectnun of the domestic dairy industry. 
Existting section 22 import quotas effec- 
tiveliy control imports, which in most re- 
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cent years have been held to 1.4 to 1.8 
percent of domestic dairy industry. 
cost 
‘By having a legislated limit on im- 

ports, this could limit supplies thus in- 
creasing the price of dairy products. 
_ Lrealize that current dairy imports are 

running at the level of about 142 percent 
of domestic consumption and that this 
provision of the bill would not appear to 
reduce dairy imports. However, it would 
fix a limit in a law for the level of dairy 
imports and not allow flexibility to the 
Department of Agriculture to adjust im- 
port levels as conditions might warrant. 
Further, as I have already pointed out, 
the provisions of the bill would be in 
contradiction to our GATT obligations, 
thus legally sanctioning retaliation by 
other countries against other U.S. agri- 
cultural exports, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge adop- 
tion of my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I promised to yield 


to the Senator from Kansas (Mr. Rotr) 


in view of the fact that it is his amend- 
ment. How much time does the Senator 
from Kansas desire? 

Mr. DOLE. Five minutes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Kansas. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is Peni ee S for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rice in op- 

position to the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Illinois to strike from the 
bill the 2-percent limitation on imports 
of dairy products. 

Under existing law, section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
quotas can be imposed on dairy products 
as a means of limiting imports when it 
is found that they are interfering with 
the operation of the dairy price support 
program. In 1972 dairy imports repre- 
sented about 1.5 percent of the total 
domestic consumption of dairy products 
in this country. 

The committee bill would prohibit im- 
ports of dairy products in excess of 2 
percent of domestic consumption. How- 
ever, it would permit the President to 
increase the total dairy imports if he 
found that such an increase were re- 
quired by overriding economic or national 
-~security interest of the United States. 

The pending amendment would strike 
the above provisions of the committee 
bill. 

The dairy industry has become in- 
creasingly alarmed by expanded imports 


of dairy products such as the increase of 


the quota on non-fat dry milk from 1.8 
million pounds to 25 million pounds. 
Therefore, they felt that the provisions 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933 needs strengthening. 
The dairy farmers of this country have 
a great deal of difficulty staying solvent 
and they are in a particularly bad posi- 
tion now because of dramatically rising 
feed prices. I think there was an example 
yesterday in which soybean meal had 
gone from about $90 a ton last year to 
about $430 a ton this year. During the 
past 2 years, dairy production in this 
country has been decreasing at a time 
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when both population and demand for 
dairy products has been increasing. It will 
be a very bad situation, indeed, if we fail 
to give dairy farmers in this country the 
income protection to meet domestic 
needs for dairy products. It would be 


extremely unfortunate if we allow our: 


dairy farmers to go out of business and 
come to rely heavily on foreign countries 
for a basic food such as milk. 

Moreover, American dairy farmers 
look with alarm at the prospect of in- 
creased imports because they know that 
many countries which export dairy prod- 
ucts provide heavy subsidies for their 
dairy farmers. The European Common 
Market countries operate under a clearly 
posted system of export subsidies. For ex- 
ample, the posted subsidy for butter from 
the Common Market as of November 20, 
1972, was 54.18 cents per pound. The sub- 
sidy for non-fat dry milk was 5.91 cents 
per pound. The Swiss cheese export sub- 
sidy was 22.31 cents per pound. 

Mr. President, we cannot allow the 
American market to become the dumping 
ground for the surplus dairy products of 
the world. Not only will this have an ad- 
verse impact on our already tenuous 
trade position and our shaky American 
dollar, but it will not serve the long- 
term best interests of the consumer. The 
American consumer can be assured of a 
stable supply of dairy products only if it 
is produced in this country. Therefore, I 
hope the Senate will uphold the commit- 
tee position and reject the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a let- 
ter from R. F'. Anders6n, of the National 
Cheese Institute, and further explana- 
tory material with reference to the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL CHEESE INSTITUTE, INC., 
May 1, 1973. 
The Hon. RicuHarD M. Nixon, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The National Cheese 
Institute is a non-profit corporation whose 
members are broadly representative of the 
cheese industry. They include small and large 
dairy cooperatives, processors large and small, 
foreign and domestic producers as well as im- 
porters. But most of our members represent 
medium-sized operations that make and sell 
cheese in America. 

The industry’s reaction to the cheese im- 
port proclamation has been mixed. Makers of 
speciality-type cheese expressed the gravest 
doubts, Others said the unilateral trade con- 
cession seemed unnecessary in that the 
United States gave away a valuable trading 
chip for nothing. Others felt we should wait 
and see the results and offer our suggestions 
when appropriate. 

We-have just held our 46th annual meet- 
ing: The final session Tuesday evening, 
April 24, was climaxed by an address by Sen- 
ator Bob Dole. Senator Dole admonished us 
to be more energetic in telling our side of 
the story. To emphasize this point he said, 
“President Nixon has observed ‘The contin- 
ued success of our free enterprise system de- 
pends in large measure, upon mutual trust 
and goodwiil of those who consume and those 
who produce or provide.’” (Senator Dole 
went on to say) “I would state it in the 
negative. What the consumer doesn’t know, 
hurts you.” 
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And we must carry the Senator’s thought 
another step and say “What the government 
doesn’t know, hurts us!” To illustrate we 
quote Commissioners Leonard and Young in 
their additional statement regarding the: 
Tariff Commission’s April 9, 1973 report to 
you, ... “we cannot make a determination 
that each cheese’s annual quota... may be 
increased by 50 percent for 1973 without re- 
ducing substantially the amount of product 


’ processed in the United States from domestic 


milk ... We are unable to make that further 
determination because the investgation.. . 
did not reveal sufficient information .. .” 

The Tariff Commission’s report (page 7) 
said “Imports of the specialty-type cheese, 
chiefly blue-mold, ‘aged’ Cheddar, Edam and 
Gouda (whether or hot processed), and Ital- 
ian-type cheese (whether or not in original 
loaves), are priced substantially above com- 
parable domestically produced cheeses.” 

Therefore, it is difficult to imagine these 
higher priced cheeses holding down prices. 
Consumers of specialty cheese apparently 
are willing to pay the substantial price dif- 
ferential. If this is correct then the overall 
average food costs will increase under the 
new quota arrangement, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the Cost of Living Council. 

Furthermore the potential havoc to the 
domestic producers of these specialty cheeses 
is awesome. For example, there are only 
twelve plants producing blue-mold cheese in 
the United States. They make about 25 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese a year. The new annual 
import quota for this specialty cheese is 7.5 
million pounds or about % of the U.S. pro- 
duction. Or consider the manufacturers of 
Edam and Gouda, the overall new import 
quota for these types for 1973 is 18.5 million 
pounds which equals or exceeds domestic 
production. 

We are concerned that certain imported 
specialty cheeS8e, even though higher priced, 
may, because they do appeal to the gourmet’s 
desire for imports, replace comparahle domes- 
tic specialty cheese. The end result would 
be a reported higher average price for all 
cheese which could unfairly trigger govern- 
ment action to control the entire cheese in- 
dustry. The domestic cheese industry is and 
has cooperated with the goals of the Cost of 
Living Council to hold down food prices and 
supply the growing demand for protein rich 
food. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we will follow the 
advice of Senator Dole and keep the con- 
sumer advised about our efforts to supply 
cheese at a reasonable price. We will also 
keep you informed about the impact of 
specialty cheese imports and whether they 
reduce substantially the amount of those 
cheeses produced in the United States from 
domestic milk. j 

Respectifully, 
R.F. ANDERSON, 
. Executive Director. 





BACKGROUND ON IMPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Present permanent quotas for dairy im- 
ports have a milk equivalency of 1,303,987,- 
000 lbs. In addition certain exotic cheeses 
(pecorino, roquefort, etc.) and other cheeses 
having a cost of over 69¢ per lb. are non- 
quota. As a result the actual imports in 
1971 were 1,346,957,000 Ibs. and in 1972 
1,683,585,000 Ibs. 

The proposed amendment would do two 
things. 

It would limit the permanent dairy im- 
port quotas to 2% of the domsetic consump- 
tion of dairy products. (Presently this would 
mean a limit of about 2.3 billion lbs.) Such 
a limit, we feel, is reasonable. It covers pres- 
ent permanent quotas and recent imports 
of 60 ‘million pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

The amendment also provides that a por- 
tion of any additional permitted imports be 
first made available to producers and proc- 
essors of like dairy products. This would 
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insure that such products would «xpedi- 
tiously find their way into existing commer- 
cial channels. In so doing protection would 
be automatically given to existing licensed 
importers and their operations. It would also 
provide automatic growth in their volume 
as the domestic market grows. Present li- 
censing system allows import licenses to be 
granted only to those who have a history of 
importing. This proposal would enable both 
the historical importer and the domestic in- 
dustry to share in expanded imports. 

An overall Hmitation on import quotas is 
sound because of the impact imports have 
on the price support program. One billion 
Ibs., milk equivalent, cf imports reduces the 
ptice of milk about 20 cents per hundred- 
weight. As this occurs more domestic dairy 
farmers quit dairying, forcing us to rely even 
more on imported products. This is con- 
trary to the intent of Congress in existing 
farm acts (but is precisely the pattern the 
Flanigan Report recommends). : 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield the remainder 
of my time to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
provision in the bill before the Senate is 
designed to take care of the realities that 
face the-dairy market and the dairy in- 
dustry in this country. It is not designed 
to impede trade. It is not designed to be 
adverse to our national interests. It is de- 
signed, however, to give the American 
producer a fair chance. 

Let us face it: There is a scheme afoot 
in this country to get the American 
farmer out of the dairy business, and it 
was outlined very succinctly and cleverly 
in the so-called Flanigan Report. That 
report said that we will have a trade-off 
between the export of American grains to 
Europe bringing in their cheese and their 
milk products into the United States. It 
sounds good theoretically, if no people 
were involved. The trouble is that a large 
number of the best farmers in America 
are involved. 

Dairy farming represents the best of 
farming in America. However, it is high 
cost, heavy investment, high technology, 
but the best. Dairy farming preduces the 
most nutritious product. However, dairy 
farming is filled with risks. 

The Government of the United States 
has been telling our dairy farmers for 
years to reduce production, and they 
have done so. Now that we have reduced 
production, they say, “We have to have 
imports,” and we get them: 

This amendment does not restrict the 
imports on the basis of any historical 
base. As a matter of fact, the provisien in 
the bill to which I refer provides for a 2 
percent limitation, which goes beyond 
present levels. At the present time, our 
imports are equivalent to about 114 per- 
cent of domestic consumption. This pro- 
vides that as domestic consumption in- 
creases, you can go up to 2 percent of the 
total domestic consumption. 

One other thing: When the Eurcpear, 
countries export dairy producis into this 
- country, they are hiehly subsidized 
through variable import levics—-namely 
the revenues frorn. those levies. Furope 
can dump butter in this country at 10 
cents a pound, and Zurope ha. aumped 
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butter in other parts of the world at 16 
and 12 cents a pound whi selling it ta 
its own people as high as $1.20 per 
pound. That sounds great, except that 
it drives people out of business here in 
this country. It destroys thousands of 
American producers. 

1All we are suggesting here is that we 
stop, look, and listen. This is an amend- 
ment to basic Jaw. The law is very clear 
as to the products that are affected. De- 
spite all the difficulties the Senator from 
Lllinois indicates the Department would 
have in determining what these products 
are, they are listed in the legislation. 
They are also listed under the act that 
relates to dairy products, under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, section 
22. It is all described. There is no con- 
fusion about it. The difference is, are we 
going to be cognizant of the threat that 
comes to the economic viability of the 
dairy industry of this country? We have 
already taken out of this bill measures 
that should have remained. 

Lassure the Senate that this particular 
provision in the bill which comes from 
the Commiitee on Agriculture and For- 
estry will not be injurious in any way to 
our foreign trade. It provides for expan- 
sion. It permits the President, if he finds 
there is compelling economic and na- 
tional need, to go beyond the 2 percent; 
and it provides for the sharing of the 
market. 

I think the question the Senator has 
to face is whether it wishes to drive U.S. 
dairy farmers off the farm. When it gets 
through doing that, the dairy industry 
will be corporatized; and when the dairy 
industry gets into the corporate board 
rooms, some people are going to be much 
more considerate of it. Today, the dairy 
industry is out in the barns and the fields, 
because it is out there where you will 
find dairy farmers who have the cows. 
We think we can play willy-nilly with 
them. But the minute it gets to be a 
product strictly of the big corporation, 
we wili have lobbyists down here who will 
make what we have seen in the past 
look like child’s play.’ 

I am for the dairy farmer. I am for the 
tamily farmer. I am against corporate 
agriculture. I am against letting subsi- 
dized agriculture come into this country 
and destroy our producers. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Another important provi- 
sion, which the Senator is aware of and 
is partly responsible for, in this bill, is 
that when the President issues licensés 
for increased quantities authorized by 
this amendment, he must give priority 
for a limited time to domestic producers 
and processors who are in that business 
and take it away from the so-called spe- 
cial interest groups. So that the licenses 
may be issued to those who can use these 
imports in their normal business. The 
reason is to pervetuate the dairy indus- 
try and not destroy it, as the Senator has 
so well stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Georeia nes exnired. 

Nie. HOSIPiNEY. Mr. President. could 
we have a minute on the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I vield the Senator 2 
minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Myr. President, will the 
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Senator yield me 2 minutes on the bill, 
also? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I endorze 
the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and J wish to ada 
another point to his very thoughtful 
comments. 

My State, Wisconsin, is the largest 
producer of milk in this country. For 
years, the Departmen; of Agriculture has 
fbeen advising the dairy farmers in this 
country to bring their quantity of pro- 
duction milk into conformance with de- 
‘mand. That has been. the answer to get- 
ting a fair price for milk. 

The farmers have done that. We were 
eroducing in this country in the early 
1'960’s and in the micd-1960's 126 billion 
pounds of milk. Out of tnat figure my 
State was producing something over 20 
billion pounds of milk. Wisconsin’s pro- 
duction has now gone down to about 18 
billion pounds. National production has 
gone from 126 billion pounds 3 or 9 years 
ago to about 120 billion neunds in the 
Rast year, with a projection of 117 bil- 
lion pounds this year. That is a 9-billion- 
pound reduction on the part of dairy 
farmers, the Department of Agriculture 
leas advised. 

But as fast as farmers cut the pro- 
ciuction of milk a lot of people want to 
import milk and milk prodicts into this 
eountry, defeating the whole program. Ii 
anyone thinks that city folks are sub- 
stdizing the farmers they have aiiother 
thought coming. The farmers are sub- 
sidizing the city foiks. They are always 
getting under 90 percent of parity. If nas 
been 20 years since the farmers in this 
country, in most products produced, ap- 
proached 90-percent parity. 

If anyone thinks it is proftable to be a 
dairy farmer, it must be explained toe me 
why in the last 20 years, since 1952, we 
lave gone in Wisconsin from 133,06:) 
dz.iry producers down to 66,060 dairy pro- 
ducers. The same thing has happened in 
tke State of Minnesota. We want to keep 
a@ dairy industry that is healthy and to 
allow farmers a fair return for their in- . 
vestment. 

We do not require that dairy products 
coming into this country meet the same 
standards that we meet. We want to re- 
quire dairy products coming into this 
country from Europe, from Switzerland, 
Beicium, Holland, or Italy to meet the 
same standards that we meet here. Here 
we require that they keep milk cows 
separate in the barn. 

"The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Bir. NELSOW. Mr. President, will the 
Senator -yield to me for 1 additional min- 
ute? 

hir. CURTIS I yield. 

B4r. NELSON. Mr. President, none of 
the sanitation standards which impose 
higher costs on preduction of Wisconsin 
dairy farmers are imposed on those who 
produce the same products abroad and 
send them here for sale. If the same 
stamidards applied, these dairy imports 
world not qualify to cet ite the marxev- 
place in this country. I have advocated 
for years that we require the same sani- 
tary standards among competitors In 
Eurepe as are required in this country. 
That vould be feir and equitable. 
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A total national production of 120 bil- 
lion pounds would allow imports of 2.4 
billion pounds of milk or dairy equivalent 
products, and that is one-half percent 
more than came in last year. I think the 
provision should stay in the bill as it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Nehyaska, has yielded 3 minutes. It may 
be that I will not use the entire 3 min- 
utes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to respond in this way to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Minnesota 
and my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin. I am for the dairy farmer, 
particularly in Tlinois. I am all for them. 
Even though I voted against the 80-per- 
cent figure yesterday, and I believe 75 
percent was adequate, the Senate, in its 
wisdom, decided to reaffirm the commit- 
tee, raising the dairy support price to 80 
percent of parity, assuring milk produc- 
ers higher prices and assuring and guar- 
anteeing the milk producer that he will 
not be exposed to the ravages of a free 
market or unlimited milk imports. 

Also I am for another group of peo- 
ple. I certainly would not say I would 
be second to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota or the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. We are for the 
consumers. We have always stood for the 
consumers. We are for the low-income 
expectant mothers, who have to pay good 
hard cash for milk, and it is going up in 
price. As the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts pointed out the other day 
in the committee hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
when he showed a carton of milk, this 
shows the disaster it means for low- 
income families as prices go up. 

We are for all growing children in 
America that drink milk. Every time 
the price of milk goes up taxes go up 
because we are paying for a lot of the 
milk we supply. 

I am not saying we have to put the 
dairy farmers ahead of them, but both 
groups have to be taken into account. 
However, if we arbitrarily limit dairy 
imports to 2 percent we are removing the 
flexibility which we have. It means that 
98 percent must be domestic production, 
regardless of what happens to prices. If 
we put that arbitrary limitation on, un- 
questionably our trading partners would 
view it as being an unnecessary restric- 
tion of trade. I would say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, who 
along with the Senator from Illinois, has 
been a proponent for freer trade, it 
would be handing an ax or a weapon to 
our allies abroad, all of whom are more 
ingenious than we at restricting markets. 
We would be giving them an invitation 
to restrict imports to our country, and 
we would have set the pattern, and we 
would have handed the hatchet to them 
to chop off our exports. 

Mr. President, for those reasons I hope 
very much that the Senate will support 
the amendment. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my assistant, John Childers, be 
allowed the privilege of the floor during 
the presentation of my amendments, in- 
cluding rollcall votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me 
for 1 minute? I want to say something 
in response to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota‘is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one, 
when the European Common Market is 
willing to take off all their restrictions 
on the importation of American agricul- 
tural products, I will consider getting rid 
of the 2 percent import limitation. I 
want to have something to bargain with 
them. 

Two, they subsidize their dairy farmers 
to the point where no American producer 
can compete. 

Three, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
said, their sanitary standards are not the 
same as ours. 

Four, they will share in the U.S. market 
under the committee bill. 

Five, the consumer of dairy products 
in America will benefit by continuing to 
have U.S. dairy farmers. : : 

Mr. President, you are not going to 
make dairy products out of thin air. Milk 
comes from cows. It takes farmers to 
work with cows. Cows do not sit on car- 
tons. They have to be milked, and they 
have to be fed and cared for. We already 
are losing cuws. The numbers are down. 
We are losing dairy farms. The figures 
are down. We are losing dairy produc- 
tion. The figures are down. The con- 
sumption is up, and I think the Senate 
had better make up its mind whether 
it is going to have a dairy industry in 
this country or phase it out. I do not be- 
lieve in the Flanagan report which says 
we must get rid of dairy farmers and 
ship the grain, because in the process 
it would destroy people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

_ The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie) is absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 


‘family. 


The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart) is 
necessarily absent. , 


The Senator from New York (Mr. 
BucKLeEY) is detained on official business. 


If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) would vote “nay.” 


_o2.. 
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The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 71, as follows: 


[No. 177 Leg.] 


YEAS—23 
Aiken Hatfield Ribicoff 
Bartlett Javits Roth 
Beall Kennedy Saxbe 
Bellmon Mathias Stafford 
Biden Moss Stevenson 
Brooke Packwood Tunney 
Case Pell Williams 
Cranston - Percy 
NAYS—71 

Abourezk Fannin McClure 
Allen Fong McGee 
Baker Goldwater McGovern 
Bayh Gravel McIntyre 
Bennett Griffin Metcalf 
Bentsen Gurney Mondale 
Bible ‘Hansen Montoya 
Brock Hart Nelson 
Burdick Hartke Nunn 
Byrd, -Haskell Pastore 

Harry F., Jr. Hathaway Pearson 
Byrd, Robert C. Helms Proxmire | 
Cannon Hollings Randolph 
Chiles Hruska Schweiker 
Church Huddleston Scott, Pa. 
Clark Hughes Scott, Va. 
Cook Humphrey Sparkman 
Curtis Inouye -Stevens 
Dole Jackson Symington 
Domenici Johnston Talmadge 
Dominick Long Thurmond 
Eagleton Magnuson Tower 
Eastland Mansfield Weicker 
Ervin McClellan Young 

NOT VOTING—6 

Buckley Fulbright Stennis 
Cotton Muskie Taft 


So Mr. Prercy’s amendment (No. 191) 
was rejected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 





AMENDMENT NO, 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
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amendment No. 192 at the desk, anf I 
ask shat it be called up and stated. 

Th& PRESIDING OFFICER / (Mr. 
Nunn)\ The clerk will report the 9mend- 


ment. 
The assistant legislative clerx read as 
follows: 
On page 4, line 3, strike ouf/all through 
line 23, page A. ‘ 
On page 41,\line 24, strike/‘‘813” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “812”. 
On page 42, lime 20, strik 
in Heu thereof “81Q’’. 
On page 43, line (5, st 
in lieu thereof ‘814’ 
On page 44, line 11 
in lieu thereof “815”. 
On page 45, line 1 
in lieu thereof ‘8167. 


Mr. PERCY. r. Pxesident, I yield 
myself such tiyne as I may require. 


Thé PRESIDING O ER. The Sen- 
ator from IiMnois is recoghized. 


“814” and insert 
ke “815” and insert 
strike “816” and insert 


Strike “817” and insert 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. Pregident, this 
amendmenf is a very simple Amendment. 
It strikes/section 812 from the commit- 


tee bill. /This involves striking\the lan- 


guage from line 3 on page 40 \through 
line 23/0on page 41. That provides Yhat we 
negofiate another international grains 


agrgement which would set mintnum 
and maximum prices. 

he inclusion of such a recommenda- 
ion in 1973 farm legislation would sé 
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Versey and the others who have joined 
this amendment. I just could not stanf 
here today, fighting as I always have for 
our farm people because I believe it/is 
necessary that they have a chance/to 
make a good living, and not at the same 
time speak up for those who suffer nfore 
thah anyone else from inflation: /The 
people on fixed incomes, the poor, and 
the people who are disabled. 

CASE, Mr. President, I thayk my 
colleague. I want to make just this addi- 
tional\remark, that as the Senatot from 
Minnesota, the Senator from Soyth Da- 
kota, and the Senator from Magsachu- 
setts have very well pointed gut, the 
essence \of this proposal is jugt barely 
keeping \the food stamp progyam even 
with the ’conomic cost of living/ and that 
is all. We are not trying to eyrich it or 
anything \else; we are just kpeping the 
poor pers@n who is on this program, or 
trying to Keep him, in roughly the same 
position a% others who arg benefiting 
from the pkovisions in this ill, to guard 
against the\ penalty of hig paying the 
full cost of inflation. 

I yield back the remaindgr of my time. 

Mr. TA TADGE. MrJj President, I 
yield back tht remainder of my time. 

Mr. CASE.\Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordeyed? 

The PRESIOING OFYVICER. The yeas 
and nays have teen ord¢red. 

The PRESIDING /OFFICER (Mr. 
‘Hretms). All remaining/ time having been 
yielded back, the quesfion is on agreeing 
to the amendinent off the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. (as#). On this question 
the yeas and nays frave been ordered, 
and the clerk will ¢afl the roll. 

The assistant Idgislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT QG.\ BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator/fyom Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) is nefestarily absent. 

I further ann ce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mz. Musx1z) is absent on 
official business. 

I also anno 
Mississippi (My. 
cause of illnesg. 

Mr. GR KN. I anztounce that the 
Senator from/New Hamypshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is abseyit because of illness in his 















he thatthe Senator from 
STENMIS) is absent be- 


family. 

The SenAtor from ebraska (Mr. 
HrusKA) and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart) are fecessarily absent. 


If preser{t and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska / (Mr. HrusKa) \would vote 
‘nay: Ald 

The rgsult was announce i—yeas 56, 
nays 38, ps follows: 


[No. 179 Leg.] 


YEAS—i€é 

Aboure# Haskell Montoya 
Aiken Hatfield Moss' 
Bayh Hathaway Nelso 
Beall Hollings Packwood 
Biden/ Huddleston Pastore 
Brook Hughes Pearson 
Burd ki Humphrey Pell 
Byrdj Robert C. Inouye Percy 

anhon Jackson Randolph 
Casq Javits Ribicoft 
Chifes Kennedy Saxbe 
Chprch Magnuson Schwelke 
Clark Mansfield Scott, Pa 
Cook fathias Stafford 

anston McGee. Stevens 
Pagleton McGovern Stevenson 
Gravel Mcintyre . Tunney 
Hart Metcalf Williams 
Kartke Mondale 








NAYS-—-38 
Domenici McClellan 
Dominick McClure 
Eastland Nunn 
Ervin Proxm 
Fannin 
Bentsen Fong 5 r 
Bible Goldwater Sparkman 





Brock Symington 
Buckley Talmadge 
Byrd, Thurmond 
Harry F., Jr Tower 
Curtis Weicker 
Dole Young 
Cotton Stennis 


Fulbright 


AMENDMENT NO. 208 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 208, sponsored by 
Senators HuxrPuHREY, Doe, and myself, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SAxBE). The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 46, between lines 17 and 18, insert 
the following: 


Sec. 818. The Agriculture Adjustment “Act, 
as reenacted and amended by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is 
amended by: 


(1) amending section 8c(5)(A) to read as 
follows: e 

“(A) Classifying milk in accordance with 
the form in which or the purpose for which 
it is used, and fixing, or providing a method 
for fixing, minimium prices for each such use 
classification which all handlers shall pay, 
or without fixing or providing a method for 
fixing minimum prices in the case of an 
order limited to milk products or milk used 
for manufacturing requiring announcement 
by handlers of prices to be paid producers 
and cooperative associations delivering to 
them, and fixing, or providing a method for 
fixing, minimum rates of payment to produc- 
ers or associations of producers for services 
performed for a handler who is given the 
opportunity to purchase the milk with or 
without such services and elects to receive 
such services, such services to include, but 
not be limited to, (1) providing specific 
quantities of milk on designated days and 
providing milk of a specified grade, quality, 
or composition and (2) perforrning special 
services, such as, but not limited to, milk 
assembly, refrigeration, storage, laboratory 
work, quality supervision and accounting, 
and the time when payments shall be made 
for milk purchased from prcducers or asso- 
clations of producers, and for services per- 
formed by producers or associations of pro- 
ducers. Such prices and rates shall be uni- 
form as to all handlers, subject only to ad- 
justment for (1) volume, market, and pro- 
duction differentials customarily applied py 
the handlers subject to such order, (2) the 
grade or quality of the milk purchased, (3) 
the locations at which celivery of such milk, 
or any use classification thereof, is made to 
such handlers, and (4) services 1tilized by a 
handler as provided by the order.” 

(2) amending section 8c(5)(E) by insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof 3 
comma and the following: “from producers 
er associations of producers, and (iii) for 
payment from the total use value of milk un- 
der paragraph (A), before computing uni- 
form prices under paragraph (5B) aud reflect- 
ing adjustments in payments as among han- 
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diers under paragraph (C), to cooperative 
marketing associations qualified as provided 


in paragraph (F) of this subsection for serv- 


ices of marketwide benefit, including, but not 
limited to, the following: 

“(a) handling of milk on specific days in 
excess of the quantities needed by handlers; 

“(b) transporting milk from one location 
to another for the purpose of fulfilling re- 
quirements for a higher class utilization or 
providing & market outlet at any class of 
utilization; -and 

“(c) performing special market services; 
such as laboratory work, quality supervision, 
and accounting; 
but excluding (i) providing economic, edu- 
cation, and legal services for the benefit of 
all producers, (if) furnishing other services 
of an intangible nature not hereinbefore 
specifically included, and (ili) providing any 
services, whether of a type hereinbefore spe- 
cifically included or not, which handlers are 
ready and willing to perform without 
charge.”’. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, what this 
amendment would do would be to restore, 
after modification, two milk marketing 
provisions that were struck from S. 1888 
by the Hart amendment yesterday. 

HANDLER PAYMENTS 


This would provide permissive au- 
thority to establish under Federal! milk 
marketing orders rates cf payment that 
handlers would te reouired to pay inde- 
pendent producers or associations of 
producers for services that they perform 
for the handler—miik dealer—in the 
marketing of the dairy farmres’ milk. 
The handier would have to be ziven the 
choice of taking milk with or without 
the service, so that his election to take 
vty: service would be completely volun- 

ary. 

The handler payment provision would 
merely provide that all recducers will 
receive the full price for their milk in- 
tended by the Federal order. This amene- 
ment would prevent handlers from re- 
quiring ae ne Producers, or COo- 
operatives, to rend services for the 
handler for the eben of the handler at 
rates below costs. Because of this, farmer 
prices under the nuik order are im- 
paired. 

Any handler charge would have to be 
fully justified on both a cost and need 
basis at a full public hearing and could 
only be put into effect by a two-thirds 
vote of the producers. 

MARKETWIDE SERVICES 

This would establish permissive au- 
thority permitting Federal milk orders 
to provide for payments from the pool to 
cooperatives for services of marketwide 
benefit to all producers. 

The payment would only be allowed if 
all the pool members—co-op and nonco- 
op—hbeneftited from the services provided 
by the association of producers. No par- 
ment would be allowed for services whicn 
handlers were ready and wiliing to per- 
form without charge. 

Services envisioned would include in- 
spection, laboratory work, quality super- 
vision and accounting, and transporting 
milk from one location to another if this 
would result in a higher class utiliza- 
tion, thus insuring greater returns for a)] 
producers in that Federal order. Specir- 
jieally excluded by the amendment are 
economic, education, and legal services, 

Since this is permissive authority, it 
could only be included after full public 
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hearings and the Secretary must estab-". 


lish from. the hearing record that the 
services to be performed are of benefit 
to all producers before a payment could 
be included in the order. The Secretary 
must also establish the reasonable value 
for the services in setting the rates of 
payment. 

The amendment also would permit an 
order covering manufacturing milk to 
provide for price posting rather than 
for minimum prices. Tnis would permit 
the handler to fix any prices he saw fit, 
but he would have to let all producers 
know the prices he was paying. 

Finally, it must have approval of two- 
thirds of the producers subject to the 
order before it could be effective. 

Mr. President, I have been asked, does 
this provide for block voting? 

It does not change the present law in 
any respect in regard to block voting. 

Now, Mr. President, how much time 
do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont has 16 minutes re- 
maining. : 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 6 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
was stated by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) yester- 
day, we indicated some of the features 
of the dairy section which were being 
eliminated by the Hart amendment 
which should be retained in this bill. 

Efforts were made to prepare the 
proper amendment to do this, but un- 
fortunately time ran out, and the vote 
on the Hart amendment was called for 
before this material was completed. 

The amendment now before us is in- 
tended to retain in the bill those features 
which Senator AIKEN discussed yester- 
day, and those features which were 
adopted unanimously by the Senate in 
the form of the Talmadge amendments 
which were oifered on Tuesday. 

As has been pointed out on all features 
being considered to modify the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
these are permissive. They do not oblige 
any order to include them but do permit 
their consideration under the normal 
procedures for amending a milk market- 
ing order, which include full justifica- 
tion in an open hearing where witness 
be heard, approval by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and final approval by a two- 
thirds vote of producers in a referendum 

Let us now look at some of the pro- 
visions of the amendment submitted by 
Senator AIKEN, for myself, and for Sen- 
ator DOLE: 

MANUFACTURED MILK ORDERS WITHOUT 
MINIMUM PRICING 


Presently, any milk order must estab- 
lish minimum prices. However, this is 
impractical for any milk order which 
would apply only to manufactured milk 
products—such as butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk—because the prices paid 
for such milk reflects a national market 
and a national competition, thereby 
making it substantially uniform. 

Nevertheless, there is a need for orders 
for manufacturing milk to protect these 
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producers from unfair or discriminatory 
practices and to insure that they are 
proprely paid—both as to announced 
price from their buyer as well as on 
weights and tests. This amendment 
would permit such an order to be estab- 
lished, if two-thirds of the producers or 
of the participants so agreed. It would 
also authorize the posting of the 
price being paid by a handler in order 
to protect against discrimination among 
producers and to assure that producers 
are fully and properly paid. 
SERVICE PAYMENT BY HANDLERS 


Again, this is permissive authority 
to establish under Federal milk market- 
ing orders rates of payment handlers 
would pay to independent producers or to 
associations of producers for the actual 
cost of services which they perform for 
the handler—milk dealer. In other words, 
all they are saying here is that a handler 
who gets the product from producers or 
an association of producers will pay for 
those services which are absolutely nec- 
essary under law to make that milk a de- 
sirable product in commerce. These serv- 
ices must have been requested by the 
handler. However, he cannot be obliged 
to pay them as a condition of acquisition 
of milk. In other words, he is permit- 
ted to buy his milk with or without the 
prescribed services; but if he elects to 
take such services, this would determine 
the basic rate of payment. for such 
services. 

This is necessary to protect the basic 
objective of the act to establish minimum 
prices—which is the present law, since 
1937—which farmers will receive for 
their milk. Presently? handlers or dealers 
can exert pressure to receive such serv- 
ices free or at less than actual cost. These 
costs must then be borne by the pro- 
ducers and in so doing actually reduce 
their return to less than the minimum 
price prescribed in the order. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of small coop- 
eratives or individual producers, and 
they will most benefit from this modifica- 
tion. Types of services which are contem- 
plated are spelled out in the amendment. 
I emphasize that this particular provi- 
sion is for the benefit of the small coop- 
erative that has no real bargaining 
power with the handler whatsoever. 

MARKETWIDE SERVICES 


Again I emphasize—as did the Senator 
from Vermont—that this is permissive 
authority under the Agricujtural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act. It does not by its 
passage automatically establish market- 
wide services in any milk marketing 
order. They would have to be developed 
as we have outlined earlier. 

To clear up any misunderstanding, 
they could be charged only when it is 
clearly determined in the public hearing 
and by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
all producers on the market will benefit. 
All producers must benefit. If it is deter- 
mined that any producers do not benefit, 
they cannot be invoked. 

This seems only reasonable. If all bene- 
fit, then all should bear their share of 
the cost. 

The amendment has eliminated some 
proposed marketwide services which had 
been questioned. Stricken were those 
provisions which relate to handling and 
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disposing of milk supplies in excess of 
quantities needed by handlers and the 
furnishing of additional supplies of milk 


needed by handlers. Also stricken were 
the provisions relating to milk assembly, 


- refrigeration, and storage services for- 


merly shown in (2)(d) on page 6 of 


S1888. : 

Types of services covered—and again 
which must be proven to have market- 
wide benefit—are the handling of milk 
on specific days in excess of handler 
needs, transporting milk to obtain a 
higher class utilization or providing 
other market outlets when necessary, 
and special market services such as lab 
work, quality supervision, and account- 
ing. 

In response to Senator Harr’s query 
about stich services being available— 
that is, laboratory services—where a 
handler did not use them ‘“‘because his 
brother was a veterinarian,” permit me 
to point out that such a situation would 
automatically disqualify ‘laboratory 
work” as a marketwide service because 
in his illustration it would not then be 
marketwide. : 

We welcome any opportunity at this 
point to make completely clear in the 
Recorp of this bill that these can only 
apply if they are truly and completely 
marketwide and benefit the producer. 

So I believe this amendment is scaled 
down to where it is imminently fair and 
is limited to specific cases. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mir. President, in 
view of the fact that the distinguished 
ranking minority member of tae commmit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) and I, as chair- 
man of the committee, both support the 
amendment, and it has already been 
approved by the committee, I desire tnat 
the time the Senator from Nebraska and 
I control be yielded to the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart). : 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia and 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska for their courtesy. 

First, let me bring to the attention of 
the Senate the position of the depart- 
ments of Government whose interests are 
involved in the amendment: First, the 
Department of Agriculture; second, the 
Department of Justice. 

The position of the Department of 
Avriculture is addressed to the section 
of the language stricken yesterday with- 
out the modification reflected in the of- 
fering today. 

The position of the Department of Jus- 
tice is in response to the explicit language 
that we are now considering be reincor- 
porated. I read, first, the impression of 
the Department of Justice with respect 
to the Aiken-Humphrey-Dole amend- 
ment. 

The Department of Justice opposes 
amendment to the general farm bill 
which would provide for the setting of 
minimum prices for services to handlers 
and for a levy of charges against non- 
members for expenses incurred by a co- 
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operative for the activities of that coop- 
erative. 

The setting of minimum prices for serv- 
ices to handlers amount to legalized price 
fixing and prevents nonmembers or 
smaller co-ops from competing with the 
dominant co-op by offering more efficient 

_ Services to the handler, which would ulti- 
mately redound to the benefit of the 
consumer. 

This amendment not only sets the 
price for providing specific quantities of 
milk ‘fon designated days and providing 
milk of a specified grade, quantity or 
composition,” but would arguably legit- 
imize and create an antitrust exemption 
for the practice of charging a very high 
additional price over the co-op’s han- 
dling charge for any additional supplies 
needed by a handler who is not com- 
mitted to an exclusive contract with the 
co-ops. These charges, absent enactment 
of this amendment, would amount to 
price discrimination unless cost justified. 
Such practices are the subject of the De- 
partment’s suit against Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc. 

With respect to the second feature of 
the amendment, no showing has been 
made to require nonmembers to support 
the activities of a cooperative. The 
amendment provides, in part, that non- 
members must make payments to co-ops 
for handling milk on specific days in ex- 
cess of quantities needed and for trans- 
porting milk from one location to an- 
other to increase the class utilization in 
one market—that is, raise the price—and 
thus depressing it in another. 

This amendment would require non- 
members to support activities—such as 
“loading the pool,” or controlling the re- 
sale price of milk—which are the subject 
of the Department’s antitrust suit 
against Associated Milk Producers. Inc. 
Such an amendment would tend to legiti- 
mize these activities. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BeLLmMon) inserted 
in the Recorp at pages 10532 and 10533 
the position and recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture. I shall not 
repeat that material but I ask unanimous 
consent that the position of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to the 
two features be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

8. 1888—MILK MARKETING ORDER PROVISIONS 
(Discussion is by page number of the bill) 
bee 

PP) 2) 5. . Such | ordere.c ..May. pro- 
vide .. . that the bases of producers 
shall be allocated to the cooperative asso- 
ciation while they are members thereof.” 

a. Intent—to permit the cooperative to off- 
set underdeliveries of base milk by one 
member with overdeliveries of base milk by 
another. Under a Class 1 base plan, a pro- 
ducer receives a lower price for overdeliveries, 
i.e., the amount delivered in excess of his 
Class 1 base. The intent of this provision 





1Section I through IIT apply to Class 1 
base plan legislation. Page 4 of the bill ex- 
tends such legislation for an additional five 
years. Though Class 1 base plans, which in- 
herently are production control oriented, are 
difficult to justify at the present.time, the 
extension will probably incur only limited 

opposition. 
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1s of course, to prevent overproduction. The 
proposed change would give members of 
cooperatives a tremendous advantage over 
non-members. An individual coop member 
would not receive a lower price for excess 
milk so long as his excess were offset by the 
underproduction of other members. The 
non-member could not, of course, avail him- 
self of such an offset. He and his fellow non- 
members would be at such a competitive dis- 
advantage that they would eventually be 
forced into joining a coop. The provision 
would also allow a cooperative to transfer 
milk off the market and allocate such trans- 
fers to the excess deliveries of its members 
leaving its milk left on the market as base 
milk. Non-members would have their his- 
tory of marketing automatically reduced if 
they took their base milk off the market. 

Depending on how the provision is utilized 
by the cooperative, it could also deprive the 
coop member of the right to buy or sell base 
so long aS he is a member of the cooperative. 
In other words, allocation of a members base 
to the coop could give the latter full control 
of the base, and the right to make decisions 
on transfer of base between and among 
members. This right, if it exists, could be 
used both as a carrot and as a Stick by the 
coop leadership. 

The legislative history to date implies that 
a producer cah take his base with him when 
he terminates membership in the coopera- 
tive. But this is not explicit, and needs clari- 
fication. Furthermore, there is no showing as 
to what base he takes with him—his original 
base, the original base as altered under the 
base plan, the original base as altered by the 
cooperative, or something else. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion based primarily on (1) the potential ad- 
verse impact on non-coop members, and (2) 
ambiguities in potential treatment of the 
coop members themselves. 


BG 


Pie “. . sueh order may provide thau a 
producer who has acquired a base under a 
cooperative marketéang associations base 
Dlaneewe shall. 4. be, entitled, to) the) his= 
tory of marketing represented by the base 
held vy him...” : 

a. Intent—To avoid difficulties that coop- 
eratives have heretofore experienced in phas- 
ing into class 1 base plans. We have been 
unwilling to automatically transfer bases 
from a coop base plan into a successor Class 
1 base plain, first, becduse there has been no 
legislative authority for doing so and, second, 
because to do so may not be fair to non- 
members. For example, a non-member buy- 
ing a farm just before a Class 1 base plan is 
initiated would not be credited with the 
production history of that farm in deter- 
mination of his base; the coop member buy- 
ing a farm would, on the other hand, have 
been permitted an adjustment in his base 
and, on the basis of the above provision, this 
adjustment would carry forward into his new 
Class 1 base. - 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, based primarily on possible inequities 
to non-members. We have no information 
with respect to the grounds on which the 
bases of cooperatives have been established. 
Frequently a producer will be given special 
considerations in computing his base as an 
enticement to join the cooperatives. We rec- 
ognize that the problem of the transition 
from a cooperative base plan to a Federal 
Class 1 plan is difficult for everyone; the 
coop bases have value, and that value is lost 
or diminished in the transfer. Aside from 
this, it is difficult to evaluate farm transfers 
and a myriad of other factors that can affect 
production history. We recognize these prob- 
lems, for we've been experiencing them in the 
implementation of Class 1 base plans. But 
thus far we've been able to work them out 
on an ad hoc basis, and hopefully in a fair 
and just way. Since each situation in some- 
what different, we belleve that the present 
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system is preferable to legislating a solution 
that, though definitive, may not be fair to 
some or all of the producers involved. 


my. 


Peo eee The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture .. . may provide a price to be paid for 
milk in excess of base .. . at such level as 
he deems appropriate without regard to 
prices established for each class of milk... .” 

a. Intent—To provide an additional tool 
for supply reduction under Class 1 base plans. 
Under such a plan, producers already get a 
lower price for their excess milk, ie., miix 
produced in excess of base, than they do for 
milk prcduced in accordance with their base 
allocation. But they are, nevertheless, en- 
titled to the Class II price (established un- 
der the milk marketing order as represent- 
ing the market value of the milk) for that 
excess milk. The cocperatives argue that this 
may not be enough of a production disincen- 
tive and that the Secretary should, tnere- 
fore, have authority to establish the price 
for excess milk at a level below that of the 
market value. Otherwise, say the coovera- 
tives, the Class 1 base plan may fail for lack 
of production disicpline 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, for several reasons. The cooperatives 
argue that if producers vote for a Class 1 base 
plan, production discipline is inherens 
therein, and that there ought to be availabie 
in the system sufficient authority to meke 
that discipline effective. Hence. this addi- 
tional provision. Notwithstanding this line 
of reasoning, it would not be in the public 
interest to favor additional production dis- 
cipline at a time when food prices, including 
milk prices, ate rising, and milk production 
is already on the decline. Any producer in 
the market—whether or not a member of a 
coop—would have the incentive to sell nts 
excess milk to a nomreculated plent willine 
to ‘pay more than the “oelow Class II” price 
established in the order—if there is such 2 
plant in the vicinity. But this in itzelf would 
lead to ineticiencies in milk marketing. Ip 
order to avoid the low price for excess mi}k 
in their home areas, producers would bes:n 
to transport that milk io nonreguiated plans 
further away, so long as the price differential 
would more than offset the additional trans- 
portation costs. 

In summary, additional production con- 
trol is incongruous at the moment. and the 
additional level of prices would probably lead 
to marketing inefficiencies. 


Iv. 


P. 4—States that a milk marketing order 
may “provide a method for fixing minimum 
rates of payment to producers or associations 
of producers for services performed for 2 
handler, including but not liimted to (1) 
providing specific quantities of milk on de:- 
ignated days and providing mflk of a speci- 
fied grade, quality cr composition and (2) 
performing special services, such as but nos 
limited to, milk assembly, refrigeration, stor- 
age, laboratory work, quality supervisicn and 
accounting...” 

a. Intent—To require cooperatives to ccl- 
lect “service charges” from handlers under 
the order. At present, cooperatives must ne- 
gotiate with handlers for the collection cf 
such charges. This has been done success- 
fully in some markets, for some items of 
“service.” The degree of success is, of course 
dependent on the respective bargaining 
power of the two parties as well as the com- 
petition among cooperatives if several are 
operating in the same market. Under the 
above provision, service charges could be au- 
thorized in the order itself. For cooperatives 
“selling” such services might be easier 
through a hearing procedure than through 
negotiation. It would also tend to make the 
charges more uniform if there were severai 
cooperatives operating in the market. 

We believe that we already have this au- 
thority under present law, though the lan- 
guage is not as specific as that quoted above. 
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There is no doubt that cooperatives now 
perform many marketing functions that 
years ago were carried out by the handlers 
themselves. And there is no doubt that many, 
if not all, of these “services” are beneficial 
to handlers. If they were not performed by 
the cooperative, or by someone else, they 
would have to be performed by the handlers. 
The difficulty comes in identifying and quan- 
tifying the “services” so that fair and just 
payments are made under the order. For ex- 
ample, how does one quantify the value to 
a handler of being provided specific quanti- 
ties of milk on designated days. 


b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, based on our position that these charges 
should be negotiated between cooperatives 
and handlers, rather than determined under 
the order. Negotiation is the free enterprise 
way of doing this, and it avoids the difficult, 
if not impossible, problem of identifying and 
quantifying “services” under the order. The 
Department of Justice points out that this 
provision is, in essence, legalized price fixing 
in an area that should be left to free com- 
petition. If, however, the Congress desires to 
pursue this course, the above language would 
be preferable to that of the existing law. 


Vv. 


P. 5—States that a milk marketing order 
may provide payment to producers or as- 
sociations of producers (‘‘before computing 
uniform prices’) “. . . for services of mar- 
ketwide benefit, including, but not limited 
to, (a) providing facilities to handle and dis- 
pose of milk supplies in excess of quantities 
needed by handlers and to furnish additional 


supplies of milk needed by handlers; (b). 


handling of milk on specific days in excess 
of the quantities needed by handlers; (c) 
transporting milk from one location to an- 
other for the purpose of fulfiiling require- 
ments for a higher class utilization or pro- 
viding a market outlet at any class of utili- 
zation; and (d) performing special market 
services, such as, but not limited to, pro- 
viding milk assembly, refrigeration, storage, 
laboratory work, quality supervision, and ac- 
counting; but excluding (1) providing eco- 
nomic, education, and legal services for the 
benefit of all producers... .” 


a. Intent—To provide that cooperatives 
may collect “service charges” from the pool, 
ie., from the milk proceeds prior to their 
distribution to producers. In othef words, 
this gives cooperatives two options for ob- 
taining reimbursement for such ‘‘services:” 
(1) from handlers, under the provision dis- 
cussed in section IV, and (2) from all pro- 
ducer members and non-members, under 
this provision. With the exception of (c) 
above, the language of the two provisions is 
virtually identical. But the impact is con- 
siderably different. A non-coop member may 
well have no major objections to the provi- 
sion of section IV, ie., to the collection of 
service charges from handlers. But such 
member may object vigorously to the col- 
lection of such charges from the* pool. The 
- latter would directly reduce the amount of 
money that the non-coop member would re- 
ceive for his milk. The cooperatives argue, of 
course, that these are services of benefit to 
all producers in the market, both members 
and non-members. Therefore, say the co- 
ops, non-members should have no objection 
to deduction of such charges from the pool. 
Some non-members would probably agree— 
but many wou!d not. This is a highly contro- 
versial issue. 

Note that this provision specifically ex- 
cludes charges for economic, education and 
legal services. (A deduction for such services 
is now authorized in one of our orders.) Ap- 
parently this was added at the behest of 
some members of the Ag Committee in order 
to make sure that present dairy lawsuits are 
not financed from the pool. 

.This provision has many aspects of a “sub- 
sidy” for cooperatives. In the long run co- 
operatives would be weakened by their 


fluctuations in supplies. . 
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milk markets; (2) which must stay out of - 


dependence on government regulation for 
operating income with its accompanying in- 
creased government supervision. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, based (1) on the problems of identify- 
ing and quantifying such services (already 
discussed in section IV), and (2) more im- 
portantly, on grounds that such services are 
not necessarily beneficial to non-coop mem- 
bers. Even if they do have marketwide bene- 
fits, it is difficult to justify imposing those 
benefits on the non-member who does not 
want them. 

In addition, most of these services are of 
primary benefit to the handler, rather.than 
to the producer. Therefore, they should be 
collected from the handler. As indicated in 
section IV, our preference is that this be 
done by negotiation, rather than through the 
marketing order. 

P, 6—Provides for the establishment of 

7 . @ reserve supply management pro- 
gram ... designed to prevent unwarranted 
. . by compen-~ 
sating cooperating dairy farmers cooperatives 
and handlers ....wWwho...make their 
milk available in an efficient and orderly 
manner as needed. 

a. Intent—To put under Federal regula- 
tion a so-called ‘‘standby pool,” one form of 
which is now being operated on a voluntary 
basis by the cooperatives. The purpose of 
the standby pool is to ease new Grade A milk 
producers into the market system without 
unduly disrupting that system. This has been 
precipitated by. the rapid conversion by pro- 
ducers in recent years from Grade B to 
Grade A, especially in some areas. If these 
new Grade A milk supplies were absorbed 
into the fluid milk market immediately, an 
excess of milk would have to be pooled un- 
der certain marketing orders, and producers 
in those orders would suffer, Thus, producers 
now operating under those orders are not 
anxious to have new Grade A producers enter. 
But they are willing to pay a few cents per 
undredweight to keep that new supply in 
reserve. In addition, distant producers in an 
area Where milk is in short supply during 
part of the year are also willing to pay a few 
cents per hundredweight to keep that new 
reserve supply available for use when needed. 
If they can call upon that supply on a mo- 
ment’s notice at a reasonable price, they can 
keep their handlers happy. Thus, nearby 
producers pay a little to keep this new sup- 
ply from coming to their markets; distant 
producers pay a little to have it come to 
theirs, but only when needed. 

Producers in the standby pool sell their 
milk to nearby manufacturing plants except 
when it is needed by the distant market(s). 
But they receive enough in payments from 
the other producers that their total returns 
are approximately comparable to those of 
their neighbors who are already in the nearby 
fluid milk market. 

The standby pool does ease the transition 
from Grade B to Grade A, a transition with 
which dairy producers will have to live until 
(1) virtually all producers are Grade A, and 
(2) such producers are gradually absorbed 
into the marketing system.-But such a pool 
does constitute a modification of the free 
market system and is, therefore; objection- 
able to the Justice Department. If standby 
pools are to be permitted to operate, Justice 
would much prefer that they operate under 
USDA jurisdiction, as provided in this legis- 
lation, than by the cooperatives themselves. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion to the legislation, on grounds that it 
needs greater public exposure and a careful 
hearing. It is very clear that some kind of 
Grade B-Grade A transitional mechanism 
is needed; but it is not at all clear that this 
provision is the proper mechanism, If gov- 
ernment is to operate standby pools or “re- 
serve supply manacement programs”, which- 
ever they are called, how do we decide (1) 
which producers can come into the fluid 
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those markets; (3) which distant markets 
must contribute to the standby pool; (4) 
how much the producers must contribute; 
(5) how much the standby pool recipients 
are to receive; (6) at what prices will the 
standby pool reserve milk be made available 
to fluid markets; and a whole host of addi- 
tional questions. In our judgment, legisla- 
tion at this point would be premature, In 
addition, cooperatives could lose their 
Capper-Volstead exemption if proprietary 
concerns were to be included in the volun- 
tary standby pool. If operated under a Fed- 
eral program proprietory concerns would be 
permitted to participate. 


va 


-P. 8—“. . . [I]f one-third or more of the 
producers ...in a milk order apply in writ- 
ing for a hearing on a proposed amendment 
... the Secretary shall cali such a hearing 
... [T]his section shall not be construed to 
permit any cooperative to act for its mem- 
BETS ean erg 

a. Intent—Self explanatory. USDA now has 
discretionary authority in the calling of 
hearings, and hearing requests are occasion- 
ally refused. The above provision would re- 
move that discretionary authority. 

There are @ number of reasons why hear- 
ings may be refused. If, for example, the 
action requested would not he legal, there is 
no point in holding a hearing. Likewise, if 
the action would be clear!y contrary to the 
general philosophy of the Administration, or 
specific policies of the Department, there is 
no point in holding a hearing. Hearings cost 
the government money, and cost producers 
and handlers money. Those costs simply 
should not be incurred when there is no 
chance that the requested action will be 
granted 

b. Recommended USDA position—Opposi- 
tion, based on (1) potential abuse of the 
provision, and (2) absence of proven need. 
As presently written, the provision with- 
draws all the Secretary’s discretion. He could 
not refuse a hearing for any reason, even 
illerality of the proposed action. And, if one 
hearing were held and a request denied, a 
third of the producers couid force the Secre- 
tary to immediately call another hearing on 
the very same issue. Thus, hearings could 
be used to harass the Department, at great 
expense to the taxpayer. (Fortunately, this 
Tisk is somewhat minimized by the provision 
which prevents cooperatives from acting for 
their members.) 

This legislation was probably precipitated 
by our denial some weeks ago of hearing re- 
quests on Class I prices. Producer associa- 
tions sought an increase in such prices, an 
impossible request under the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, they argued vigorously that 
they should have had a chance to present 
their case, even if it would not have been 
favorably received 

We have an obligation not to be precipitous 
and arbitrary in evaluating hearing requests. 
When in doubt, we ought to grant such 
requests, for it is essential in a free society 
that people be able to enunciate their views. 
But neither should we waste time and money 
in useless proceedings. The application of 
proper administrative judgment would seem 
to be preferable to legislating an inflexible 
approach, as is done in this provision. 


VIII 
P. 9—Provide that the Secretary shall fix 
prices under the orders that will ‘. .°. in- 


sure a sufficient quantity of pure and whole- 
some milk to meet current needs, reflect 
changes in the cost of production, and assure 
& level of farm income adequate to main- 
tain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
anticipated future needs and be in the pub- 
lic interest.” 


a. Intent—Perhaps simply to clarify the 
section, but probably also to justify higher 
order prices. The added language starts with 
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“to meet” and ends with “future needs.” Pre- 
sumably references to levels of farm income 
are intended to enhance producer arguments 
for higher order prices. The recent requests 
for a Class 1 price increase were based pri- 
marily on (1) higher feed costs, and (2) an 
expected decline in net income to dairying. 

b. Recommended USDA position—Neu- 
trality. We believe that the factors encom- 
passed in the amendment are already im- 
plicit in the current language. Thus, the 
amendment adds nothing substantive to the 
section. If costs of production are not met, 
and if an adequate income is not provided 
to dairy producers, productive capacity will 
decline, and consumer needs will not be met. 
The Department now has an obligation to 
make sure that those needs are met, and this 
obligation will remain unchanged. Neverthe- 
less, if the amendment is-simply to clarify 
or make more explicit the present language, 
we see no harm in that. 

Ix 

The Justice Department, in a recent let- 
ter to Senator McGovern, has indicated its 
opposition to these amendments on specific 
grounds, as well as its general opposition to 
the anticompetitive tone of the armend- 
ments. The Department is also concerned 
that the intent of at least some of the pro- 
visions may be to authorize certain coopera- 
tive conduct which is now under prcsecution. 
Several of the specific provisions are direct- 
ly involved in the litigation. These include 
the cooperative base plan, the operation of 
the voluntary standby pool, and the amount 
of the service charges to handlers. 

It is noteworthy that no hearings were 
held on any of these amendments. 

Senator Hart’s proposed amendment would 
delete all these provisions except: (1) the 
one on productive capacity in fixing Class 
1 prices [Section VIII]; (2) mandatory hear- 
ings on [Section VII]; and (3) the five year 
extension of Class L base plans. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I know that 
the Department of Justice can be thought 
to be oversensitive to any legislative pro- 
posal which would tend to jeopardize ac- 
tions which it has filed and‘which are 
pending in court. I urge my colleagues 
to reject this amendment for the reason 
that it is unwise. The Department of 
Agriculture shares my feeling that the 
features, even with the modifications, 
would be objectionable. I hope we reject 
the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. for the last 
20 years I have heard that certain De- 
partment of Justice representatives have 
taken this position in every way they 
can think of. This is a war that has been 
going on between them and the farm 
cooperatives for almost a generation. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am one 
of the few Senators who found merit in 
the amendment as it was before it was 
stricken by the action of the Senate yes- 
terday. I felt the colloquy I had on two 
occasions with the chairman had at least 
laid to rest some of the arguments by 
supporters of the amendment. Now we 
are back to what I consider to be a very 
realistic compromise. : 

As the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont said yesterday, there was certain 
merit to the committee amendment. 
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These are, as the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota just pointed out, permis- 
sive amendments, providing permissive 
authority. There must be hearings, there 
must be a two-thirds vote. All possible 
questions have been raised and properly 
answered. ' 

I hope the Senate in its wisdom would 
adopt this compromise. 

Mr. President, in my discussions with 
several of my colleagues the past few 
days as we considered various amend- 
ments to this farm legislation it has be- 
come apparent that some are not aware 
of the situation that these hardworking 
dairy farmers face. 

Toward clarification of this fact I 
would like to cite the fact that the num- 
ber of dairy cows in the Nation have de- 
creased constantly in recent years, from 
approximately 22 million in 1950 to 17.5 
million in 1960 and 12.5 million in 1970. 

In my State of Kansas the number of 
cows have decreased 40 percent in the 
last 10 years, and the number of farms 
have decreased from 46,889 in 1960 to 
only 12,563 in 1970. 

I would list four factors which have 
contributed most to the decline in num- 
bers of dairy farms and milk producing 
cows: 

First. The operation of a dairy farm 
is perhaps the most confining occupa- 
tion in existence, requiring the dairy 
farmer or his employee to be present 
twice a day for milking. 

Second. The work is physically hard, 
far more than nonfarm occupations pay- 
ing considerably higher wages. 

Third. Feed prices have continually in- 
creased along with other inflationary 
trends. 

Fourth. This same inflation has re- 
quired further investment by the dairy 
farmer till the average investment is well 
over $200,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say with 
reference to the Department of Justice 
that the Senator from Vermont is so 


eminently correct. They have been wag- 


ing this battle for as long as I have had 
the privilege to serve here. But this is 
the same Department of Justice that did 
not have the courage to pursue its case 
against ITT’s merger involving the Hart- 
ford Life Insurance Co. The Department 
of Agriculture will have to sanction 
adoption of these provisions and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will have to be as- 
sured that these provisions benefit every 
producer, marketwide—yet the Depart- 
ment of Justice says this is a conspiracy. 
We have looked over this amendment 
and taken out anvthing that would give 
preference to just big cooperatives. It has 
been trimmed to benefit all cooperatives, 
big and small ones. 

When I hear it will cause minimum 
payments for services, the Federal Mar- 
keting Act provides for minimum prices 
for milk and it has since 1937. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to say that the argument made about 
the Department of Justice, which is the 


could be made equally against the pres- 
ent law which provides for the estab- 
lishing of marketing orders. The Justice 
Department has never indicated en- 
thusiasm for marketing orders. I do not 
think that position has been changed 
much, if any. 

This amendment will be beneficial to 
the dairy industry without doing any 
harm to the rest of the population. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have 1 minute remain- 
ing. 

DGG, TehGMVOAIAVING, UCP Aly Savors qablo eae 
under the terms of this amendment anv 
association of farmers, whether they ere 
called cooperatives or not, if they are an 
associated group, could qualify to bene- 
fit under the provisions of this amena- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, that is right and they 
have to make their case before they con 
get approval, with public hearings anc a 
cecision made by the Secretary. Then :: 
has to be approved by two-thirds of tne 
producers. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. In other words, tre 
National Farmer Organization, or 2 
cooperative, if they can make their case. 
under the terms of the Marketing Act 
of 1937, would qualify? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right. 

Mir. President, do I have any time re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Michigan want to yield back his time: 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, do I have 
any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Dire HARA se Mir, eeresident, walle 
Senator yield to me for 1 minute? : 

Mir ALKEN. Teyield i minutes ves 
probably disagree with what the Senator 
says, but I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, we have hed 
reaction with respect to the attitude c* 
the Department of Justice. In substances 
it is opposed to cooperatives, and, séc- 
ond, it is prone to look the other wav 
with respect to other antitrust settle- 
rents. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with that. 

Mr. HART. But what about the De- 
partment of Agriculture? Whose side are 
they suppcsed to be on? They say with 
respect to both of these, these charges 
should be negotiated. Those wno spoxe 
in support of the amendment know the 
Department of Agriculture better than 
I do, but they are much more harsn 
in their condemnation of the proposal 
pending here than the Senator from 
Michigan. We have the Department c: 
Justice saying, “Do not take this amenc- 
ment.’”’ We have the Department of Agri- 
culture saying, “Do not take this 
amendment.” 

I did not have a chance to poll the 
Treasury. Have we not come about as 
far as we can to establish the fact that 
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those not directly involved say this is 
a bad idea? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Vermont on 
the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this matter with people in the 
Department of Agriculture I have not 
discussed it with the Department of Jus- 
tice. I am sure if there is any opposition 
to it, it is extremely luke warm on the 
part of the people in the Department of 
Agriculture who are responsible for han- 
dling marketing orders and carrying 
them out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me the other half- 
minute? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the language the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan read related to the 
amendment that was in the original text 
of S. 1888? This is a revised amendment 
that is much more limited. 

We have discussed this amendment 
with the people in the Departtment of 
Agriculture who work in the dairy sec- 
tion. They did not put out any huge 
bombast against it. We have eliminated 
most of the criticisms the Senator from 
Michigan asserted. Under the amend- 
ment the individual still preserves his 
Tights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (putting the question.) 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

All the time on the amendment having 
expired and the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, the question is on agreeing 
to amendment No. 208, offered by the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Arken) for 
himself and other Senators. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MusKIE) and the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) is absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
Ton) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DoMENIcI) is about to attend the fu- 
neral of a friend. 

The Senator from .Nebraska (Mr. 
{RusKA) and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
TAFT) are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Domentic1) would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska) is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
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braska would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 180 Leg.] 


YEAS—38 

Abourezk Eastland Mansfield 
Aiken Ervin McClure 
Baker Fannin Mondale 
Bayh Goldwater Montoya 
Bible Gravel Nelson 
Brock Hansen Nunn 
Buckley Huddleston Pearson 
Byrd, Hughes Proxmire 

Harry F., Jr. Humphrey Scott, Va. 
Clark Jackson Stafford 
Curtis Johnston - Stevens 
Dole Long Talmadge 
Dominick Magnuson Young 

NAYS—54 
Allen Griffin Packwood 
Bartlett Gurney Pastore 
Beall Hart Pell 
Bellmon Hartke Percy 
Bennett Haskell Randolph 
Bentsen Hatfleld Ribicoff 
Biden Hathaway Roth 
Brooke Helms Saxbe 
Burdick Hollings Schweiker 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits Scott, Pa. 
Cannon Kennedy Sparkman 
Case Mathias Stevenson 
Chiles McClellan Symington 
Church McGee Thurmond 
Cook McGovern Tower 
Cranston McIntyre Tunney 
Eagleton Metcalf Weicker 
Fong Moss Williams 
NOT VOTING—8 

Cotton Hruska Stennis 
Domenici Inouye Taft 
Fulbright Muskie 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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essage from the House of Repfe- 









on (H.J. Res. 533) 
ident to proclaim 


enrolled joint resolv 
authorizing the Pr¢ 


sequently sig 
tempore. 


should completely dissipate such concekn 
And demonstrate to my colleagues th 
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dollar savings potential of the Federa 
standards legislation. 

n October 1972, the firm of Millima 
& \Robertson, Inc., was retained by the 
National Association of Insurance Cojn- 
missioners to establish a credible profe- 
dure for costing various no-fault proyos- 
als. (he NAIC felt that conflicting jcost 
estimates offered by different spefial- 
interest groups had posed an obstag¢le to 
legislative progress concerning no-fault. 

In early May of this year, I /asked 
Commissioner Van Hooser, president of 
the NAIC to provide the Senatd Com- 


“merce {Committee with certain gost in- 


formatiagn on S. 354. Commissioner Van 
Hooser kindly agreed to do yhis and 
asked iliman & Robertson./Inc., to 
work up\the data requested/ for five 
States differing in size, geography, and 
other particulars. The State@s selected 
were Califdrmia, Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, and Texfs. 

Because the Federal standards ap- 
proach incokporated in S. 364 gives the 
States considerable flexibilifv in design- 
ing their own State plans yyhich comply 
with the Federal standardg. 2 number of 
different altetnatives which a State 
might choose were tested. 

The results were dramatic. 

Costs of S. 384 assumjng each of the 
five States chose unlimited medical ex- 
pense protection\ up to/$50.000 of waze 
loss protection for each accident victim. 
loss of services prptectjon at $15 per day 
up to 3 years, and up/to $50,000 in sur- 
vivor loss protection’ when compared 
with costs for bodily iniury insurance 
under the present lawsuit insurance sys- 
tem were as follows: 


Percent 
Califormiay sdecresses(\o oan ee ae eee nin 
ESENUUCK YG CCTE ASE Se) re \u sae ne eee 1 
New Hampshire, increage______________ 9 
Pennsylvania, cdecreqse se saan = eee 8 
Texas; décrease=22 fs 22s\ ooo ee eee 17 


(Source: Exhibitj 11.) 


If the States fpr cost Yeasons trimmed 
back the bene packa¥e as permitted 
under S. 354 tH) unlimited medical ex- 
pense protection, up to 425,000 of wage 
loss protection/loss of serwices protection 
at $12 per dayjup to 1 year\ and survivors 


loss benefits pip to $5,000, \then the foi- 
lowing results have been ptojected: 
Pereernt 

California SCKEaSO >: = Joe eee Vee = 33 
Freentlichky, -C¢ GRE ase a= seen ae \ ee 29 
New Hampsfire, decrease__.____\_______ 21 
Pennsylvanip, decrease =.= ese \e eee 30 
Texas) Gecpease soe = ee eee eee 37 

(Sourcey Exhibit II.) 

What gbout the relative valué between 


no-fault /insurance and the prefent sys- 
tem? 








an & Robertson, Inc., dstimate 
o-fault package as in the first 
jon above would give conbumers 
ore value for their premium do!- 


asat Siaeke sans ae eee 83 81 

Ve ee Sasa: dee a3 110 
Hampshire 2a sa eee ee 89 89 
nsylvania Zeer ae 73 90 
fas) Seat Ce eee ae se eee 160 Ni4¢ 


In other words, in Texas where tl\e 
st is estimated to go down 17 percent 


Mr. 
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1969; 
more of the 


indeed, 





Po: poe on CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I have highlighted only 
some of the major features of the Agri- 
culture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973. The bill contains other amend- 
ments to and extensions of existing law 
which are important. Under the commit- 
tee measure, for example, the dairy 
farmer is guaranteed 80 percent of parity 
for his manufacturing milk during the 
1973-1974 marketing year. 

This provision is one which I intro- 
duced, as separate legislation, earlier this 
year. In view of escalating costs to the 
dairyman, I believe the increase in the 
Tle be Se is Cid eterna 







I suppo 
sumer Prote 


tion Act of 1973 

This bill was 
Agriculture and 
a bipartisan fashion. ¥ am confident that 
this spirit of bipaktdsanship will carry 
over into the widespxead support here on 
the floor that this/bjll undoubtedly de- 
serves. 

May I say that ih the new farm 
legislation there/is mukth of the experi- 
ence and wisdom of the\chairman of the 
Senate Commiftee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. T\tmapce). The 
farmers and/ farm familie& of America 
have no gyeater friend tkan HERMAN 
TALMADGE. Flis name stands Near the top 
of any roljeall of Senators who have au- 
thored ard worked and voted for farm 
programé. 

'ThroY¥gh the years the distixguished 
Senatof from Georgia has been\a most 
effective and eloquent spokesman in the 
battl¢? to enable the farmers of o\r Na- 
tion fo obtain their fair share of the na- 
tional income and to enjoy the fruXs of 
American prosperity. 

A few weeks ago I was privileged\ to 
conduct a formal hearing in Montgom- 


developed within your 
Kore 






ry Committee in - 
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, Ala., for our Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on new general 
fakm legislation. It was an outstanding 
heaying, perhaps the finest I have ever 
attended. 

Th& grassroots testimony gathered at 
the hearing was of inestimable value to 
me at n\arkup on S. 1888. We heard from 
some 22\ witnesses, including the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Alabama, the Hon- 
orable Gedrge C. Wallace. I have a copy 
of the statAment Governor Wallace de- 
livered at the Alabama hearing and ask 
unanimous eonsent that his splendid 
remarks be prikted in the Recorp. 

There being No objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GOW GEORGE C. WALLACE 


Mr. Chairman, first { must express my ap- 
preciation to you and to the entire member- 
ship of the Senate Comrkittee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for holding these important 
hearings on the farm sitWation in Alabama, 
the Southland and througRout our country. 
Your interest in the problerys of agriculture 
and rural America and the §utstanding job 
you personally are doing offer\some measure 
of reassurance to this Nation’\ farmers who 
must have been surprised and Alarmed, as I 
was, by recent proposais that farm com- 
modity and supply-adjustment p pgrams be 
akandoned. 

Senator Allen, as I have travéiled the 
length and breadth of this land time and 
again in recent years, I have become iQcreas- 
ingly alarmed also by the lagging gkowth 
rates in rural areas and the correspording 
concentration of population in the cNies 
which has caused significant and deleterious 
effects on the various aspects of America 
society. 

Many rural areas which were heavily de- 
pendent on farming have experienced largg 
declines in total population and purchasing 
power as well as political influence. Here An 
our own State of Alabama we have, jusf in 
the two decades since 1952, lost more fhan 
one-half million of our rural citizeyfs to 
other states. This mass migration degctribed 
in a study by the University of Alabama as 
the FLIGHT FROM THE SOIL hays already 
resulted in the loss of two seats in/the Con- 
gress of the United States from Ajabama. So 
severe is the impact of our loss shat if you 
began with the 1950 Census figurés and added 
all: births and subtracted all geaths within 
our States since that date, e calculation 
would result in a figure eqylivalent to the 
present population of Alabayha plus the pop- 
ulation of a city the size gf Atianta. Think 
of the social, economic ayd political loss to 
our State because of this/drastic and unnec- 
essary depopulation of ofir rural areas—a loss 
we can never make up. 

Mr. Chairman, the Auestion before us to- 
day is why must it/go on? Why must our 
Alabama farms confinue to disappear at the 
arte of 5,000 per yegr? Why must some of our 
finest and most fatriotic and God-fearing 
citizens be drivefi off their land where they 
have known a ¢gherished and respected way 
of life and intg the cities that can only pro- 
vide ghettoes/and. welfare roles? Why must 


local businesé firms disappear from the rural 
scene in nyYmbers so large as to cause the 
per capita/ cost of maintaining necessary 


local servjfes such as roads, schools, mail de- 
liveries gYnd electricity to be raised to pro- 
hibitive/levels? Why must those left on the 
land syiffer the personal hardships of being 
stranded in rural areas where there is little 
or nf demand for their services and where 
depppulation has caused local governments 
to /be hard pressed to raise funds necessary 
for continued functioning, much less pro- 
Vide quality services? 
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Why, Mr. Chairman, must our federg 
Government compound the gravity of tHe 
problems of our people by condoning fhe 
jamming of these souls into the large mefro- 
politan centers only to cause serious/and 
costly problems of traffic congestion, ajr and 
water pollution, increased criminal aftiyity, 
worsened race relations and swollen/welfare 
roles? 

It has been said that “land withgut people 
is a wilderness and people withgut land is 
a mob.” Surely there is a better way than 
creating wilderness out of our/fertile fields 
and making mobs out of our Gherished chil- 
dren!!! Surely, Mr. Chairmay, this country 
has something better to offer our citizens 
than more of the same. 

There is a better way. Senator Allen, mem- 
bers of this distinguish¢d Committee, to- 
gether, let us find the b¢tter way, and I will 
help you to find the pflblic acceptance you 
need across this great/land of ours to make 
things right in rural/America once again. 

The better way ljes with the quality of 
rural life. People evgrywhere are just like our 
own noble Alabanfa farm folk. They would 
rather live in thefresh air, on their own soil, 
enjoying the gi of God and nature, pro- 
vided they couJi once again expect the eco- 
nomic opportynity to provide their families 
with the quafity of life enjoyed by their fel- 
low citizens sn the suburbs. 

Quality ral life begins with economic 
opportuniyy. A day’s pay for a day’s work. 
Automobjfles and the gas they burn, televi- 
sion setg and the electric power they con- 
sumer, Mealth care with its medical bills, all 
cost e rural American just as much as 
his ofty counsins. Yet most urban workers 
hav¢ higher returns per hour of labor than 
moft rural workers. And, almost all urban 
wgrkers enjoy greater purchasing power per 

bur of labor than do their brothers who 
filigently till the soil to product the food 
and fiber so vital to the well-being, let alone 
the safety and security of this great coun- 
try. Now don’t misunderstand me, I am hap- 
py to see the urban workers receive good pay. 
Aut quality rural life, equal quality. is néc- 
eskary to save our country from the wilder- 
nese of rural depopulation and the mobs of 
urban overpopulation. 

Chairman, while rural population has 
declined so markedly in recent years, the 
actual farm population has declined even 
more cri{ically. During the decade from 1960 
to 1970, When urban population swelled by 
more thal, 19 percent, rural population fell. 
off 4 percerl, actual farm population dropped 
a@ whopping\ 38 percent. Here in Alabama, 
studies by ydQur own staff econemists reveal 
that this State’s total farms have dropped 
to an alltime \historic low of only 76,000 
working farms \in 1973. This compares to 
approximately one-quarter of a million Ala- 
bama farms scar¥ely more than 30 years 
ago—an average loxs of 5,000 farms per year 
for over three decadds. 

Certainly it doest’t take any educated 
economist to look at\these figures and de- 
termine why our housewives should indeed 
be concerned over the\price of meat and 
groceries. 

But, if they would look ahead just a few 
years further with the conthuing trend, they 
could find something mudh more serious 
than even high prices with Which to concern 
themselves—the prospect of \no meat, not 
enough groceries at any price.\The prospect 
of nobody left on the farms to\produce the 
abundance of food and fiber whick this coun- 
try and its people have come t& take for 
granted. 


Gentlemen of this Committee, I\implore 
you, your colleagues in the Senate, yes even 
the President, I say to all—you must ndt, you 
cannot let this happen. 

You gentlemen set the public polieies 
which our farmers must live and die with; 
your actions will determine whether ti\s 
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*2.28 per bushel for wheat, $1.35 pe} 
bushel for corn, and 43 cents per pounfi 
fdr cotton. For subsequent years, thegfe 
target prices will be adjusted each yea 
in \relation to a “cost of production” ; 
dex, which would reflect changes in /fin- 
terdst rates, taxes, wage rates and pro- 
duction items. 

Prices to the farmer for wheat, /feed 
grain, and cotton will be underwyitten 
at tha target levels for full projectefl U.S. 


needst-for both domestic consumption 
and export. If the average markes price 
during \the first 5 months of the market- 


ing seaton is below the target price, a 
production incentive payment /will be 
made to\the farmer equal to tHe differ- 
ence between the target price/ and the 
average market price actually réceived by 
farmers. Whese payments, if any, will be 
direct payments; the bill fakes no 
change in the loan levels of $1/ per bushel 
for corn, $1\25 per bushel for/wheat, and 
19.5 cents par pound for cotton. 

Mr. President, this dire¢t payment- 
target price aspect of the byl is interna- 
tionally designed to protegt the farmer 
from disastrously low pricfs and, at the 
same time, to protect the ifterests of con- 
sumers and taxpayers: 

It protects the farmer /from ruinously 
low prices becalse farmgrs are guaran- 
teed the target levels of prices for that 
portion of their \produ¢tion that is re- 
quired to meet nationaf needs; 

It protects cons\imeys because the di- 
rect payment approach allows the prices 
of cotton, wheat, anid feed grains to reach 
their natural levels \i~. the market place. 
Indeed, the bill is dagigned to encourage 
lower prices to co ers, because the 
target price guarantees are an incentive 
to farmers to produ¢ge abundantly to meet 
the full demand for fopd and fiber; 

Tt protects the ipterdst of broiler, live- 
stock, and dairy farmers in reasonably- 


priced feedstuffs./By encouraging ample 
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percent participation; and 5.145 billio 

pound cotton crop with 98 percent pay- 
titipation, the cost of the program baséd 
upon market prices during the recent/5- 


mokth period, December 1972 to April 
1973, would be: 
[In millions] 
Wheat\- =o eee eee $125.9 
Corn 3. 3 er mace eee eee 690, 2 
CGUtON ye = eee eee 931.2 
TOtyl: & Seaweed ss. sae Sy 1, 747.3 


Grain serghum could push the total 
cost for feed grains up anothér $115 mil- 
lion—about one-sixth of corfi. This would 
mean a total\cost for wheaf, feed grains, 
cotton below \$1.9 billion,/or about one- 
half of the 1972 program fosts. Payments 
to farmers under the ¥972 feed grain, 
wheat,cotton prdgrams Aotaled some $3.7 
billion. 

Program costs doulf be lower. Indeed, 
if current market prices prevailed in 
1974, for example, ¥he total cost of the 
feed grain, wheat, fatton package would 
be minimal. Therg wuld be virtually no 
cost. ’ 

Of course, t#e program could and 
probably would/cost moke in some years, 
but to the exfent that \t did it would 
mean lower prices to consumers at the 
same time. 

S. 1888 ingludes authority for cropland 
to be set agide as required Krom year to 
year, and fhere is standby aNthority for 
the Secr¢tary of Agricultura to apply 
commodjty-by-commodity production 


controly if necessary to preverNw market 
glut. 
I ayo pleased thet your Agritultural 


Committee rejected the administreation’s 
proposal for a general. cropland retire- 
meyit program, which approved to ba dis- 
asfrous for farmers and taxpayers when 
aytempted during the 1950’s. One expéri- 
ment with Bensonism was enough for our 
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production of fged gra\ns, and by re-® Title IT of S. 1888, the dairy section, is 


fraining from any increase in the loan 


very important to my State of Alabama 


rates, the broijer, livestock and dairy<Cand to the Nation. The bill contains sev- 


farmers should be assu 
lower prices. 

This is of particular cQncern to my 
State of Alahama, which Ys the third- 
highest broilér producing ‘tate in the 
nation. 

The bill’s impact on feedstuffs also will 
be a strong aid to consumers, \since lower 
feed costs to livestock growers should be 
passed alofg to consumers ir the form 
of lower njeat and poultry prices. 

Furthermore, because S. 1888 would 
allow priftes of feed grains, wheat and 
cotton td reflect natural market condi- 
tions, it WVould not hamper the ekport of 
United States farm products. Unwer this 
bill, th¢é United’ States would not price 
itself qut of competition in world mar- 
kets, afd large export subsidies would not 
be rgquired to market our prpduce 
abroad. - 

And, S. 1888 would accomplish these 
objegtives without placing an excedsive 
burden upon the taxpayer. It is diffi¢ult 
to yredict exact costs because the amount 
of /payments will depend upon actial 

arket prices. But assuming a 1.657 bil- 
lign bushel wheat crop with 95 percent 
program participation by farmers; 

.805 billion bushel corn crop with 85 


ed of feed at eral technical amendments to class I and 
fseasonal base plan authority, which will 


enable cooperatives to market milk in an 
orderly fashion. It is essential that the 
cooperatives have authority to manage 
bases and production, so that they can 
direct fluid milk to the marketing areas 
where it is needed to meet consumer 
demand. And this affords to dairy 
farmers in Alabama and elsewhere a 
measure of badly-needed price and in- 
come stability and protection. 

Title IT also provides for milk price 
support at not less than 80 percent of 
parity for the current marketing year, 
and restricts dairy imports to 2 percent 
of domestic consumption. In view of es- 
calating production costs faced by our 
dairy farmers, these are badly-needed 
measures to maintain a healthy and via- 
ble economic climate in dairying. 










ate of ; Alabama 





dw€ers would share with the 
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overnment the cost of the eradicatio 
Wrogram., 

Such program is vital to the cotton 
ptoducers of Alabama, because tens jof: 
dollars are added to his production cqgsts 
of \each bale of cotton to control got- 
ton\ insects. Our farmers will be able to 
produce cotton much more efficientfy if 
the boll weevil and boll worm are efadi- 
cated. And the environment will b¢ bet- 
ter protected in the process, since vplume 
appli¢ation of chemical insecficides 
would\no longer be necessary each year. 

A similar eradication program has been 
accomplished for the screw worm/in live- 
stock, $0 the cotton insect eradication 
program proposed in S. 1888 is/feasible. 
I hope that we can enact and ly fund 
this pro¥ram, so that the erdadication 
effort car, get underway withoyt delay. 

Mr. Prdsident, we are currgntly in an 
unsettled \period, when it is/difficult to 
predict whether the next few years will 
carry with\them shortages pf food and 
fiber, or a\return to market glut and 
ruinously ldw farm prices/and income. 
S. 1888 is intentionally degigned to help 
us to cope with either of these eventuali- 
ties. 

I would hope that the Genate will pass 
this measure,\so that the carefully de- 
signed and balanced package that S. 
1888 represents can serye farmers, con- 
sumers, and the Natign in the years 
ahead. 

A healthy agiicultufal sector is vital 
to rural revitalization in the United 
States. Farming i$ thg No. 1 employment 
activity in rural Almefica, and the family 
farm pattern of agriculture is the nucleus 
around which rural development and 
geographical balane of population must 
be built and achieved. We cannot stop 
the migration of/\people into urban 
areas—and the gggrevation of urban 
problems that gredter congestion of 
population causeg—unless we strengthen 
farming and agricuulture in the country- 
side. ; 

Mr. Presiden}, today the demand for 
food and fiber /is greaijer than ever be- 
fore. People aye eating\more, and more 
people are eafing. There are about 170 
more people fitting argqund the Amer- 
ican family table now than when I start- 
ed this speech. This time tomorrow there 
will be 6,500/more. That adds up to over 
2 million a wear. And the \world popula- 
tion increages that much \every month. 
These are/mouths that mlust be fed if 
democracy is to continue to flourish alt 
home and/be strengthened and extended 
abroad. : 

Shall we eat and wear less\in the days 
to come,/or shall we raise mote products 
as the need for them arises? Whe answer 
is obvigus. This will present\ an even 
greatey challenge to the Ameritan farm- 
er whd up until now, has been alle to sus- 
tain ug by providing us, often at\sacrifice 
to himself, with the food and fibér neces- 
sary fo life itself. But the continted abil- 
ity gf our farmer to feed and cldthe the 
growing population of our Natijn and 
mufh of a hungry world is contingent 
uppn a sound and sensible agriciltural 
pqicy which will maintain and improve 
fd¢rm income. 

We must never forget that the strength 
And prosperity of agriculture is basic to 
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I yield to the distinguished Senatoy 

fkom North Dakota. 
r. YOUNG. Mr. President, those w: 
are familiar with the bill and knowledg¢- 
-able about farming operations know we 
have had substitute provisions whergby 
one\may substitute wheat for corn. If/he 
does not want to raise wheat, he can rpise 
corn\and get the whole payment. 

Mi. TALMADGE. Mr. Presidert, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Tha PRESIDING OFFICER./ The 
questidn is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Marylayd. The 
yeas arid nays have been ordered, And the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The législative clerk called thé roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I gnnounce 
that the\ Senator from Arkamsas (Mr. 
Fu.sricuy), the Senator from/ Michigan 
(Mr. Har), the Senator from/Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), \the Senator fromy Arkansas 
(Mr. McCnEe.ian), and the S¢nator from 
Minnesota \ (Mr. MONDALE) / are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further \announce that/ the Senator 
from Maine\(Mr. MusxKigE)/ is absent on 
official busine 

I also announce that th¢ Senator from 
Mississippi (Nir. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. ; 

I further announce thdgt, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) would vote “nay.] 

Mr. SCOTT )f Perfnsylvania. I an- 
nounce that the Sehator from New 
Hampshire (Mr.\Corfon) is absent be- 
cause of illness ir, his/family. 

The Senator fron’ New Mexico (Mr. 
DomeENnIci) is absent fo attend the funeral 
of afriend. . 

The Senator fr¢ém Utah (Mr. BEn- 
NETT), the Senator from Coloroado (Mr. 
Dominick), the Sérator from Michigan 
(Mr. Grirrin), gnd the Senator from 
Nebraska, (Mr. Hrus«a) are necessarily 
absent. @ 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexfco (Mir. Domenici) and 
the Senator / from \ Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) would each Wote “nay.” 

The result /was annqunced—yeas 17, 
nays 70, as fpHows: 


[No. 187 Leg.] 
YEAS—17 
Beall Mathias Saxbe 
Biden Pastore Schweiker 
Brooke Pell Scott, Pa. 
Buckley Percy ‘Taft 
Case Ribicoft eicker 
Javits Roth 
NAYS—70 
Abourezk Ervin ieGovern. 
Aiken Fannin MfIntyre 
Allen Fong Matcalf 
Baker Goldwater Montoya 
Bartlett, Gravel Mo 
Bayh Gurney Nelgon 
Bellmop Hansen Numn 
Bentsen Hartke Packwood 
Bible Haskell Peargon 
Brock Hatfield Proxmire 
Burdjck Hathaway Randglph 
Byrd Helms Scott, Va. 
ry F., Jr. Hollings Sparkman 

Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston Stafforw 
Cay non Humphrey Steveng 
Chfles Inouye Stevenson 
Chjurch Jackson Symington 
Clark Johnston Talmadge 
Cpok Kennedy Thurmond 
Granston Long Tower 
Curtis Magnuson Tunney 
Dole Manafield Williams 

agleton McClure Young 
Eastland McGee 


CO, 
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Bennett 
Cotton 

Domenici 
Dominick 
Fulbright 


REST PTE ELISE GS ELL LE AC EL EDS EEL IIE IS EAE IS AA TE, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Percy) is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 190 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 9, line 19, strike out *; and” and 
insert in Meu thereof “‘.”’. 

On page 9, beginning on line 20, strike out 
all through page 10, line 18. 


r. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Preside 
ili the Senator yield? 










resident, 


situation: 
We have 3 


pf those five Sena- 
yt two or three min- 
, I ask unanimous 
any remaining 


: express 
the hope, Mr President, that aithough 
titled 


J#HNSTON). The Senator from Illinois has 
e fi 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Kren- 
NEDY), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
BucKLEY) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. SaxBe) be added as cosponsors of 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which is supported by the 
Department of Agriculture, deletes the 
section of the committee bill which ex- 
pands the dairy product indemnification 
program to cover milk contamination 
caused by chemicals ‘where such chemi- 
cals were not used contrary to applicable 
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regulations or label instructions provided 
at the time of use.” It also deletes the 
language providing for payment for the 
contaminated cow instead of the con- 
taminated milk. 

As my colleagues know, since 1965, the 
Department of Agriculture has made in- 
demnity payments to dairy farmers for 
milk removed from the commercial mar- 
ket because of contamination caused by 
chemicals and pesticides which were 
registered and approved for use by the 
Federal Government at the time they 


_were used. In 1970 this provision was ex- 
panded to include indemnification of - 


manufacturers of dairy products. While 
I have questioned the advisability of spe- 
cifically indemnifying one food produc- 
tion industry apart from the others, 
there is merit in the proposition that 
where one has relied on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s specific registration and ap- 
proval of a chemical, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a liability to indemnify 
against harm resulting from its use by 
the producer or others. 

The pending legislation, however, ex- 
pands the Government’s liability signifi- 
cantly. Under the committee proposal, 
the Federal Government would have to 
indemnify farmers and milk product 
manufacturers where milk contamina- 
tion was due to the use of any chemical 
used according to “applicable regulations 
or label instructions.” 

Mr. President, this section would put 
the Federal Government in the position 
of guaranteeing against the harmful ef- 
fects of chemicals which it does not even 
have the present authority to control. . 

In addition, I am very concerned-that 
such a guarantee will lead to laxity in 
the use of chemicals at the very time we 
are waging a battle to halt their indis- 
criminate use. It should be noted that the 
provision covers not only against use of 
chemicals by the dairy farmer but 
against milk contamination caused by 
the use of chemicals by others, such as 
neighboring farmers. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
and environmental organizations such as 
Friends of the Earth, the Sierra Club, 
and the Audubon Society have all ex- 
pressed their concern about this aspect of 
the committee bill and have called for its 
deletion. 

Finally, the breadth and scope of the 
Government’s potential liability under 
this section is not contained in the com- 
mittee report. To my knowledge, there 
was no detailed discussion of the provi- 
sion during committee hearings and no 
opportunity was presented for testimony 
by those opposing it or disagreeing with 
the committee’s conclusions, even by the 
Department of Agriculture. We are put 
in the position of considering legislation 
which will subject the Federal Govern- 
ment to undetermined and unestimated 
financial liability. 

Mr. President, I believe that this sec- 
tion, its potentially harmful side-effects, 
its cost and its potential precedent for 
similar blanket indemnification in other 
industries must be subjected to a full 
discussion and consideration by all ex- 
perts in the area. I urge adoption of my 
amendment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement concerning this amendment 
which I am offering to S. 1888. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoprD, as follows: 

The Department of Agriculture supports 
this amendment. 

Amendment No. 190 would strike the sec- 
tion of the Committee bill changing the dairy 
indemnity provisions (line 20 page 9 through 
line 18 page 10). 

The existing program indemnifies dairy 
farmers and dairy processors against milk 
contamination caused by chemicals which 
were registered and approved by the Federal 
government. Amendment No. 190 deletes the 
Committee expansion of the program, which 
would include indemnification for contami- 
nation caused by chemicals whose use has 
not specifically been disapproved. It also 
deletes the section allowing the Department 
of Agriculture to pay for the slaughter of 
the cow, rather than for the contaminated 
milk. The reasons for the amendment in- 
clude: 

No estimate of the potential cost or impact 
of this provision. 

No opportunity was given for +opposing 
views during Committee hearings. 

Such a provision will set precedent for 
blanket indemnification of other producers 
and processors. 

The provision will encourage indiscrimi- 
nate use of chemicals. 

USDA estimates that payment for the cow 
rather than for the contaminated milk will 
be considerably more expensive. 

In some cases, the federal government 
would be indemnifying the use of substances 
which it has no authority to control. 

The Department of aetioulture supports 
this amendment. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President,:I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) has an 
amendment to my amendment which he 
wishes to offer, and I would be happy to 
recognize him at this time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I. have 
a substitute amendment for Senator 
Percy’s amendment No. 190 which I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that reading thereof be dispensed with 
and I will explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reading of the amendment 
will be dispensed with, and it will be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Strike out all after ‘‘viz:” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

On page 10, at the end of line 4, add the 
following: “make indemnity payments for 
dairy products at fair market value to”. 

On ‘page 10, line 6, strike out all after 
“1970” down through “enactment)” in line 9. 

On page 10, beginning with the comma 
after the word “use” in line 12, strike out 
all down through the word “use” in line 16. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, all of the time on 
the prinicpal amendment must expire 
before a modification to the amendment 
would be in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
accept the modification to his amend- 
ment as proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, my objec- 
tion to the section of the bill which the 
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Senator from Wisconsin wishes to retain 
is that its full effect is unclear. 

The committee report states that pay- 
ing for the contaminated cow would be 
less expensive than paying for the con- 
taminated milk. The Department of 
Agriculture, on the other hand, has in- 
formed me that in most cases the op- 
posite is true because the period of milk 
contamination abates within a few 
months and the cow can once again 
produce saleable milk. 

Could the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee clarify whether the intent of this 
provision is that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would have full discretion in 
each case in deciding whether to pay for 
the cow or the milk so as to avoid eco- 
nomic waste and the needless slaughter 
of dairy cows? 

Mr. TALMADGE. This gives authority 
to the Secretary to make his own deci- 
sion. 

If the Senator for Illinois is prepared 
to accept the modification of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, I am prepared to 
accept it as I know the distinguished 
ranking minority member is. 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to accept the 
modification to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois modify his amend- 
ment accordingly ? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I would 
be happy to have all time yielded back, 
if I had the opportunity for a short ex- 
planation of my modification. 

I ask unamious consent for 1 minute 
to explain my modification. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. NELSON. The point the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois pro- 
poses to make, is to strike out all of the 
committee language beginning on line 20 
on page 9, through line 18 on page 10, in 
order to eliminate the expansion of the 
program. to cover contamination of milk 
or dairy products by any chemical, not 
just pesticides registered and approved 
by the Federal Government as is the 
scope of the present program. 

My modification would accomplish the 
same purpose using the language of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 
This modification would continue the 
dairy indemnity program for 5 years, 
would allow the Secretary of Agriculture 
the economic discretion to indemnify the 
dairy farmer for either the contaminated 
milk or the cow, would make it clear that 
manufacturers of dairy products may 
recover the fair market value of con- 
taminated dairy products removed from 
the commercial market, and would keep 
the scope of the undemnity program 
limited to milk or dairy products con- 
taminated by residues of chemicals reg- 
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istered and approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that is, pesticides. 

This modification would change the 
authorizing language of the committee 
bill beginning on line 23 of page 9 to read 
as follows: 


SECTION 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make indemnity payments for 
milk or cows producing such milk at a fair 
market value, to dairy farmers. who have 
been directed since January 1, 1964 (but only 
since the date of enactment of the Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 in 
the case of indemnity payments not author- 
ized prior to such date of enactment), to re- 
move their milk, and to make indemnity 
payments for dairy products at fair market 
value to manufacturers of dairy products 
who have been directed since the date of en- 
actment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to 
remove their dairy products from commercial 
markets because of residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use. Any 
indemnity payment to any farmer shall con- 
tinue until he has been reinstated and is 
again allowed to dispose of his milk on com- 
mercial markets. 


I wish to say that I do not oppose the 
dairy indemnity section presently in the 
bill on its: substantive merits. It may be 
just as meritorious as the provisions in 
the present law covering contamination 
by pesticides. However, there should 
definitely be some hearings on this spe- 
cific language to see precisely what the 
dimensions or the exact scope of the 
amendment will be. We should know 
specifically the kinds of contamination 
that would be covered and what the costs 
will be if this expanded authority be- 
comes law. My inclination would be to 
support this addition, but I do think 
there should be full public hearings first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois as 
modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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believe that government should be re 
ttrictive in the actions it undertakes, 
that a careful balance must me maip- 
tained between the activities of the pyb- 
lic\ and private sectors. But, food is fhe 
most basic of necessities. That is why we 
have heard so much about food pfices 
this\year. 

That is why we must seek to regtrain 
them\in the upcoming years. That js why 
we must guarantee a healthy and diversi- 
fied fakm economy, with various partici- 
pants. The bill which the commijptee has 
developed seeks to do just that./It seeks 
to provide a cushion under farny prices— 
a cushion designed to provide jnsurance 
against a Yall in farm prices befow a level 
which woyld make farming An uneco- 
nomic enterprise, but a cushign not over- 
stuffed to the point where if will result 
in windfall Sr unreasonable /profits. This 
should encowrage the ordeyfly and con- 
sistent produétion of foodstpffs which are 
basic to our d\ets. 

} ARGET PRICEY 


Under the bill developeA in committee, 
support prices aye not guaranteed as they 
have been in previous ye@rs. Instead, sup- 
port prices will be avadlable only when 
the market pricaé fally below a certain 
target price—$2.2% pey bushel for wheat; 
$1.53 per bushel fdr cbrn and 43 cents a 
pound for cotton. fhe average market 
price during the fikst 5 months of the 
marketing year is a}\ove the levels men- 
tioned above, the fagrner receives no pay- 
ment at all. If they ate below the above- 
mentioned levels,/then the farmer re- 
ceives the differente between the average 
market price and the\ specified target 
price. 

There are, I/ believe,\two important 
points related/to this New procedure. 
First, the targ¢t prices represent 70 per- 
cent of parityj that is, 70 percent of the 
amount which a farmer would have to 
realize in order to earn the Same amount 
that he did jn an “ideal” peiiod. Second, 

the target prices are quite cl)se to exist- 
ing markelj prices. Thus, if farm prices 
remain where they are now—as we have 
been told Bo often by so many\that they 
will—then the costs of the program will 
be mininjal. 

LOAN PROGRAM 

The Joan programs for co odities, 
with existing loan rates, are retained so 
that the option of placing crops \under 
CCC Wans remains. = \ 

SET-ASIDE 
He existing set-aside program\ for 
eacls crop is also retained, based on \es- 
timpny that abandoning it in favor ‘of a 
general land bank type program wowld 
ledd to poor land management and ovey- 
pyoduction, which could undermine t 
arm economy and farm production i 


Mr. Huddleston ss 

The support level for manufacturing 
milk, that is, milk used to make dairy 
products, is increased from a minimum 
of 75 percent to 80 percent of parity for 
the upcoming year. The 80-percent sup- 
port level is close to the existing market 
price for milk and reflects the commit- 
tee’s concern over the continuing de- 
crease in the number of dairy cows and 
dairy farms, in the face of ever-increas- 
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ing production costs, including feed 


grains. 

Both in committee and on the Senate 
floor, I supported several amendments 
designed to facilitate the marketing of 
milk. One would provide for minimum 
charges for services, such as milk assem- 
bly, refrigeration and laboratory work, 
performed for handlers. Another would 
provide for payments to cooperatives for 
marketwide services. Milk cooperatives 
have proven themselves to be a highly ef- 
ficient and successful marketing opera- 
tion, and are now responsible for the 
marketing of a large percentage of our 
Nation’s milk. In many ways, the two 
amendments above, as well as others 
which were discussed, seek only to rec- 
ognize the realities of the present mar- 
keting structure. 

That structure is, nevertheless, an ex- 
tremely complex and little understood 
one. A number of penetrating questions 
were raised in floor debate regarding it. 
Both because of these questions and be- 
cause of the need to insure a continued, 
efficient marketing of milk, I am hope- 
ful that this structure can be reviewed 
and analyzed in some detail so that we 
can guarantee a fair and viable market- 
ing system. 

Se LEE OL COM LO amas f) aaBa oer A 

As I have previously noted, food costf 
ar of growing concern to all of us ds 
consumers. In order to understand the 
undérlying causes of food price incregses 
and Yo deal with them effectively/ we 
must \have up-to-date information on 
both the costs of raw agricultural /prod- 
ucts and the processing and distryoution 
of food.\In April 1973, the farmer re- 
ceived about 44.2 cents of the refail food 
dollar, while processors and sgrvice in- 
dustries reveived 55.8 cents. The bill re- 
ported from committee reguires the 
Council of Heonomic Adviserg to prepare 
quarterly reports on ‘all developments 
which affect the prices of food” so that 
we may analyxe cost incrfases in more 
detail and, hopefully, devf/se appropriate 
measures to deal with them. 

PROCESS TAX O WHEAT 


The 75 cents a\bushel processing tax 
which millers pay \on/wheat to be used 
domestically is elim Ie ted, a move which 
bankers testified wold preclude a need 
for a rise in the cost/of bread. 

PUBLIGO LA 480 


The food-for-yeace \ program which 
has contributed fiot only to the disposal 
of surplus foods/but, also\to the develop- 
ment of markefs abroad i§ continued for 
5 years. This jf one of the most worth- 
while of our foreign programs, and it is, 
I believe, significant to note that sales 
are made Aor dollars—for\ U.S. cur- 
rency—conjrary to the mannér in which 
they were /made in the early dys of the 
program. 

FOOD STAMPS 

The food stamp program whith pro- 
vides 9sistance to low-income fkmilies 
to engple them to purchase a nutkitious 
diet js extended for 5 years, with an 
important amendment to permit paktic- 
ipation by the blind and elderly, who 
wefe made ineligible by last year’s leg\is- 
lation setting a floor under assistankte 
provided them. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


One of the major restraints on dq 
velopment of rural areas has been the 
latk of adequate fire protection faciliti¢s. 
In\ recognition of this, the Rural Te- 
velopment Act of 1972 authorized a/ 3- 
year demonstration program of fire pro- 
tectjon. Unfortunately, this program 
has jnot, to date, been funded. end- 
ments to this bill provide for the/ pro- 
gram\to run for a 3-year period, egin- 
ning when it is initially funded anf per- 
mit fulnds to be used for the purcYase by 
voluntéer fire departments in rurdl] areas 
of firefighting equipment and fof train- 
ing to utilize the equipment. many 
of our nwural areas, we have five, dedi- 
cated Citizens, willing to contribjite hours 
of their time to the protectiovi of their 
communitjes. The cost of equipment is, 
however, 4 growing burden and limita- 
tion on the activities of thgse citizens. 
In seeking\to upgrade our /firefighting 
capabilities \in rural areas, if seems only 
wise and logical to build uyon this base 
which already exists to prptect against 
fires. 

RANSPORTATIO 

The first askignment given to me this 
year as a new member of/the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry was to con- 
duct an inquity into fhe freight ear 
shortage as it alfected the movement of 
agricultural prdducts./ Hearings were 
held before Subcommittee No. 3 on Jan- 
uary 29 and 30 \of is year and the 
Senate on Februany 19 adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Senate 
that certain crops hd@id under CCC loans 
should be resealed 4nd that a committee 
should be formed t@ review and oversee 
the transportation ¢ntisis. 

The response td that resolution was 
not all that it might \have been and the 
freight car shoftage has continued, 
plaguing farmexs and warehousemen 
and costing the faxpayer money because 
of maritime subgidy payments. The com- ~ 
mitte bill, thergfore, provides, in a sec- 
tion offered by/Senator Curtis and my- 
self, for outright creatioh of a National 
Agricultural Yransportatjon Committee, 
which shall peet upon the written re- 
quest of two pr more of it§ members and 
make such r¢commendatiohs as it deems 
appropriate /to facilitate the movement 
of commodjties. The movement of pri- 
vately-owngd stocks are to ke given pri- 
ority over Kzovernment-held\ ones. 

Mr. President, I believe these and the 
various o¥her provisions of the Agricul- 
ture and (Consumer Protection Act merit 
the support of the Senate. e legisla- 
tion is, /quite simply, premise on the 
belief tliat Americans, as consumers, will 


‘benefit /from the existence of a\healthy 


and dyversified farm economy—\a farm 
economy which will not gain from gov- 
ernm¢gnt support programs when market 
priceg are good, but a farm economy with 
a guarantee that it will not be der- 
min¢d by a price fall in which production 
costs and a fair return would supeysede 
mafket prices and thereby force a large 
segment of our farm population out of 
fafming. The bill prepared in our cdm- 
nyjittee is designed to accomplish e 
farm economy objectives I have just out- 
ned and, on that basis, I give it 
ull support. 
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achieved in the marketplace and gov 
ernment payments would be reduced fo 
hominal levels or eliminated entirely 

If, however, farm production ag¢in 
overshoots available markets and prices 
fall sharply, producers are protected. 
The Government agrees to make up/ the 
difference between the target prices/ and 
the\ average market prices the fifst 5 
months of the marketing year. If /grain 
and otton prices for the 1974 cr@p are 
maintained at approximately gqurrent 
levels,\few if any Government payments 
will be required. 

Under S. 1888 producers are /assured 
reasonably stable incomes from/produc- 
ing cotton, feedgrains, and whedt for the 
next 5 years. If market prices fall below 
target levels the difference will be made’ 
up by GoYyernment payments. 

Producers will be encouraged to pro- 
duce abundantly, thus aiding consumers 
faced with \nounting costs. At the same 
time produders would be assured of in- 
come which\ would prevenf bankruptcy 
in case of very large crops rpsulting from 
open throttle\ production. 

Crop acreages will be idled only as a 
last resort if market pricps fall to rela- 
tively low levels and aft¢r adequate re- 
serve stocks hav¥e been agcumulated. 

Feed grain prdaducers gre given reason- 
ably equitable pkice ang income protec- 
tion in S. 1888 fox the first time in recent 
years as compared to fotton and wheat 
producers. Under the 1965 and 1970 acts 
Government price\ pyotection was only 
extended to one-ha e base production 
on feed grain farms/ although extended 


to the entire cotton allotment and to all 4 


wheat produced for/ domestic use. 

As a Senator fr¢ the heart of the 
cornbelt, I am ingeel happy that the 
other members of /the\committee recog-; 
nized the equity of my lea for extending 
price and income protection to feed grain 
producers total /base acreages, rather 
than to only one-half af their produc- 
tion. 

At the appropriate timdI plan to offer 
an amendmen; to raise the minimum 
market price support loan\level from $1 
on corn and $1.25 on wheat to $1.24 and 
$1.55, respectively. I also joined Senators 
BayH and WEICKER in spgnsoring an 
amendment fto eliminate tha 75 cents a 
bushel tax on wheat used fdr domestic 
food consumption use immediately upon: 
passage of fhis bill rather thah allowing 
it to contijue until January 1,\1974. 

Other amendments will be offered. 
Some perhaps will improve S. 4888. For 
my part, however, I feel that, in\the last 
analysis,/ S.:1888 can only be seen as a 
landmayk bill that deserves approval by 
such a large majority that the other body 
will qujckly take favorable action \on it. 

Mr. /BURDICK. Mr. President, J rise 
in support of S. 1888, the Agricultura and 
Consymer Protection Act of 1973, a\ bill 
of prime importance, both to the fakm- 
ers and the consumers of this Natiox. 

Of all the prime necessities of life, 
foog and fiber take first place. The af- 
flugnce and health of this Nation age 
baged on the abundance of agricultura 
pyoducts with which we are blessed. This 
bili, if enacted into law and wisely ad- 

nistered, will assure consumers con- 
finued adequate supplies of food and 
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fiber at reasonable cost while assuring 
family farmers of a fair income. 
The bill establishes a target market 
prike for wheat, feed grains, and cott6n. 
The\1974 crop year target price is $2.28 
per Dushel for wheat; $1.53 for corny and 
$1.26 \for barley. The target prige for 
succeefing years would be incregsed to 


reflect Nicreases in the cost of froduc- 
tion. This legislation is based mwpon the 
reasonable assumption that/ national 


average market prices will no# fall below 
these target levels if set-asyde require- 
ments for \program partifipation are 
responsibly etablished ea¢gh year based 
upon projected foreign and-domestic de- 
mand. 

The economia well-b¢ing of our farm 
population is bakic tofthe well-being of 
our entire Nation\I yrge the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE.YMr. President, I wish 
to thank and congfatulate the members 
of the staff who made\the passage of this 
bill possible. 

It is an imménsely tomplex and im- 


portant bill. The committee was able to 
act expeditiougly because of the fine work 
of the commyttee staff. 

The staff work included the scheduling 


and preparAtion of field hearings as well 
as Washington hearings, a gkeat deal of 
legal drafting, several econo analysis, 
and congiderable work in educating the 
press a6 to the problems and \eeds of 
farmefs. 

I Wish to thank the entire steff for 
this effort, with special thanks to Harker 
Stanton, the general counsel and \staff 
iyector; Mike McLeod, Henry Casso,Yim 
Giltmier, Jim Thornton, Forest Reace, 


Bill Taggart, Cotys Mouser, and J 
Kendall. 
Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 


nays on the final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2:30 having arrived, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on this vote 
T have a live pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. FuusricHut). If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
‘nay.” If the Senator from Arkansas 
were present and vcting, he would vote 
‘“‘vea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HvucGuHeEs), and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN) are necessarily absent. 


I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MuskIE) is absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
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and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucGuHEs), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLetian), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS), and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotton) is absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DomeEntict1) is absent to attend the funeral 
of a friend. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr, Domi- 
Nick), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN), and the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Domenticr) , the Senato1 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 9, as follows: 


[No. 189 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 

Abourezk Eastland Mondale 
Aiken Ervin Montoya 
Allen Fannin Moss 
Baker Fong Nelson 
Bartlett Gravel Nunn 
Bayh Gurney Packwood 
Bellmon Hansen Pastore 
Bentsen Haskell Pearson 
Bible Hatfield Proxmire 
Biden Hathaway Randolph 
Brock Helms Schweiker 
Brooke Hollings Scott, Pa. 
Buckley Huddleston Scott, Va. 
Burdick Humphrey Sparkman 
Byrd, Inouye Stafford 

Harry F., Jr. Jackson Stevens 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits Stevenson 
Cannon Johnston Symington 
Case Kennedy Taft 
Chiles Long Talmadge 
Church Magnuson Thurmond 
Clark Mansfield Tunney 
Cook McClure Weicker 
Cranston McGee Williams 
Curtis McGovern Young 
Dole McIntyre 
Eagleton Metcalf 

NAYS—9 

Beall Mathias Roth 
Goldwater Percy Saxbe 
Hartke Ribicoff Tower 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Pell, against 
NOT VOTING—12 
Bennett Fulbright Hughes 
Cotton Griffin McClellan 
Domenici Hart Muskie 
Dominick Hruska Stennis 


So the bill (S. 1888) was passed, as 
follows: 








. 1888 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representaives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled. That the Agricul- 
— Act of 1970 is amended as follows 
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(2) Section 201 is amended by— 

(A) amending section 201(e) by striking 
out “1973” and inserting ‘“1978”, and by 
striking out ‘‘1976” and inserting “1981”, and 

(B) adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, is further amended by: 

“(1) striking the period at the end of sub- 
section 8c(17) and adding in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘: Provided further, That if one- 
third or more of the producers as defined in 
a milk order apply in writing for a hearing 
on a proposed amendment of such order, the 
Secretary shall call such a hearing if the 
proposed amendment is one that may legally 
be made to such order. Subsection (12) of 
this section shall not be construed to permit 
any cooperative to act for its members in an 
application for a hearing under the foregoing 
proviso and nothing in such proviso shall be 
construed to preclude the Secretary from 
calling an amendment hearing as provided 
in subsection (3) of this section. The Sedre- 
tary shall not be required to call a hearing 
on any proposed amendment'to an order in 
response to an application for a hearing on 
such proposed amendment if the application 
requesting the hearing is received by the 
Secretary within ninety days after the date 
on which the Secretary has announced his 
decision on a previously proposed amendment 
to such order and the two proposed amend- 
ments are essentially the same.’ 

“(2) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and 
wholesome milk’ in section 8c(18) the phrase 
‘to meet current needs and further to assure 
a level of farm income adequate to maintain 
productive capacity sufficient to meet antic- 
ipated needs’.” 


Milk Price Support, Butterfat Price Support 
Suspension 


(3) Section 202 is amended by— 

(A) striking the introductory clause which 
precedes subsection (a); 

(B) effective: April 1, 1974, inserting in 
subsection (b) before the period at the end 
of the first sentence in the quotation the 
following: ‘‘of pure and wholesome milk to 
meet current needs, reflect changes in the 
cost of production, and assure a level of farm 
income adequate to maintain productive 
capacity sufficient to meet anticipated future 
needs”; and q 

(C) inserting in subsection (b) after the 


-. first sentence in the quotation the following: 


“Notwithstanding the foregoing, effective for 
the period beginning with the date of.enact- 
ment of the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973 and ending on March 31, 
1974, the price of milk shall be supported at 
not less than 80 per centum of the parity 
price therefor.” 
Transfer of Dairy Products to the Military 
and to Veterans Hospitals 

(4) Section 203 is amended by striking out 

“1973” and inserting ‘1978’. 
Dairy Indemnity Program 

(5) Section 204 is amended by— 

(A) striking out ‘1973” and inserting 
“1978”; and 

(B) striking subsection (b) and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: 

“(b) Section 1 of said Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

““‘SECTION 1. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to make indemnity payments 
for milk or cows producing such milk at a 
fair market value, to dairy farmers who have 
been directed since January 1, 1964 (but only 
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since the date of enactment of the Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 
in the case of indemnity payments not au- 
thorized prior to such date of enactment), 
to remove their milk, and to indemnity pay- 
ments for dairy products at fair market value 
to manufacturers of dairy products who 
have been directed since the date of enact- 
ment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to re- 
move their dairy products from commercial 
markets because of residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use. 
Any indemnity payment to any farmer shall 
continue until he has been reinstated and is 
again allowed to dispose of his milk on com- 
mercial markets.’ ”’ 


Dairy Import Limitation 


(6) Title II is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“DAIRY IMPORTS 


“Src. 205. Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 624) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the President shall prohibit imports 
of dairy products for food use in excess of 
2 per centum of the total annual consump- 
tion of dairy products for food use in the 
preceding calendar year, except that the 
President may increase the total quantity 
permitted to be imported if he determines 
and proclaims that such increase is required 
by overriding economic or national security 
interests of the United States. The President 
is authorized to provide that dairy products 
may be imported only by or for the account 
of a person or firm to whom a license has 
been issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In issuing a license for any increase in the 
quantity permitted to be imported under 
this section during any period after the 
enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973, the Secretary shall 
make licenses available to domestic produc- 
ers and processors for a limited time before 
issuing licenses to others. For purposes of 


this subsection, dairy prdéducts include (1) - 


all forms of milk and dairy products, butter- 
fat, milk solids-not-fat, and any combina- 
tion or mixture thereof; (2) any article, 
compound, or mixture containing 5 per cen- 
tum or more of butterfat, or milk solids- 
not-fat, or any combinations of the two; and 
(3) casein, caseinates, lactose, and other de- 
rivatives of milk, butterfat, or milk solids- 
not-fat, if imported commiercially for any 
food use. Dairy products do not include (1) 
industrial casein, industrial caseinates, or 
any other industrial product, not to be used 
in any form for any food use, or an ingredi- 
ent of food; or (2) articles not normally con- 
sidered to be dairy products, such as candy, 
bakery goods, and other similar articles pro- 
vided that dairy products in any form, in 
any such article are not commercially ex- 
tractable or capable of being used commer- 
cially as a replacement or substitute for 
such ingredients in the manufacture of any 
food product.” 





Wool Program 
Section 301 is amended by— 


opment and dissemination of informatien 
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on product quality, production managememt, 
and marketing improvement, for wool, mp- 
air, sheep, or goats or the products thergof. 
Advertising and sales promotion progr@ms 
may be conducted outside of the Unjted 
Sthtes for the purpose of maintaining jand 
expanding foreign markets and uses for/mo- 
hair or goats or the products thereof/ pro- 
duced in the United States.’.” 


Wheat Production Incentives 


(8) Section 401 is amended by strikjng out 
“1971\ 1972, and 1973” and inserting “1971 
through 1978”; and, effective beginning with 
the 19¥4 crop— 3 

(A) ‘substituting the word ‘“paymgnts” for 
the word ‘‘certificates” in section 197(b); 


(B) striking the quotation mayk at the 
end of sdction 107(b); and 
(C) adding at the end of the gection the 


following 

“(c) Payments shall be made fgr each crop 
of wheat to the producers on egch farm in 
an amount} determined by muftiplying (i) 
the amount by which the higher of— 

“(1) the hational weighted ayerage market 
price received by farmers dufing the first 
five months pf the marketing/year for such 
crop, as detetmined by the Se¢retary, or 

“(2) the logn level determifed under sub- 
section (a) fok such crop 


is less than thé established price of $2.28 per 
bushel, adjustel for each of fhe 1975 through 
1978 crops to reilect any changes in the index 
of prices paid \by farmeys for production 
items, interest, taxes, and/wage rates, times 
(ii) the allotmeny for the farm for such crop, 
times (iii) the projecteg yield established 
for the farm with such Adjustments as the 
Secretary determines negessary to provide a 
fair and equitable yield/If the Secretary de- 
termines that the \progucers are prevented 
from planting any portfion of the farm acre- 
age allotment to whda¥ or other nonconsery- 
ing crop, because of }irought, flood, or other 
natural disaster or coMdition beyond the con- 
trol of the producer, Phe rate of payment on 
such portion shall be the larger of (A) the 
foregoing rate, or (B) Qne-third of the estab- 
lished price. The Sgcretary shall provide for 
the sharing of payments made under this 


Subsection for any farm among the pro- 
ducers on the farsa on 4a fair and equitable 
basis.” 

Termination of heat Certificate Program, 


Farm reage Aljotments 


(9) Section 492 is amer\ded by inserting 
“(a)” after the fection designation and add- 
ing the followipg at the eng of the section: 

“(b) (A) Secfion 379b of the Agricultural 
Adjustment A¢gt of 1938 (wh\ch provides for 
a@ wheat mark¢ting certificate\program) shall 
not be applicable to the 1974 through 1978 
crops of wheat, except as provided in para- 
graphs (B) pnd (C) of this stbsection. 

“(B) Section 379b(c) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment/ Act of 1938, as amehded by sub- 
section (a)/ of this section (wh\ch provides 
for a set-dside program), shall \be effective 
with respgct to the 1974 through\ 1978 crops 
of wheat with the following chang¢s: 

“(i) The phrase ‘payments authorized by 
section J07(c) of the Agriculturkl Act of 
1949’ shall be substituted for the Word ‘cer- 
tificatey and the phrases ‘certificates author- 
ized in/subsection (b)’ and ‘marketing cer- 
tificates’ each place they occur. 

“(iij) The word ‘domestic’ shall be stricken 
each place it occurs. 

“(iit) ‘1972 through 1978 crops’ sl\all be 
substituted for ‘1972 or 1973 crop’ in section 
379bfc) (1). 

“(iv) The third sentence in 379b(c) (1) is 
amgnded to read as follows: ‘The Secretary 
is Authorized for the 1974 through \978 
cr¢ps to limit the acreage planted to wheat 
ory the farm to a percentage of the acregge 
allotment.’ 

“(v) ‘1971 through 1978’ shall be sub- 

ituted for ‘1971, 1972, and 1978’ each plade 
it occurs other than in the third sentenck 
of section 379b(c) (1). 


93p CoNGREsS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES REPORT 
Ist Session No. 93-337 





AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT OF 
1973 


JUNE 27, 1973.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered to be printed © 


Mr. Poage, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
together with 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS, MINORITY VIEWS, AND 
ADDITIONAL OPPOSING VIEWS 


[To accompany H.R. 8860] 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
8860) having considered the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill H.R. 8860 do pass. 


@ 
BriEF SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 









I. PAYMENT LIMITATION 


“ (1) Applies to the 197 
cotton ; and 

(2) Lowers the existitg $55,000 paymen itation to $37,500, but 
excludes compensation for resource adjustment and pubkKe-access for 
eereation purposes from the definition of payments. 


srough 1977 crop-of wheat, feed grains, and 





II. DAIRY 


(1) Extends the Class I base plan and “Louisville” plan authority 
for four years. 

(2) Extends the military and veterans hospitals milk program for 
four years. 

(3) Requires the Secretary to hold a hearing on any proposed 
amendment to a milk order if requested by one-third of the producers. 
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(4) Enlarges the criteria for determining minimum prices under 
‘marketing orders and support prices to include assuring a level of 
farm income adequate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to 
meet anticipated future needs. 

(5) Provides manufacturing milk price support at not less than 80 
percent of parity on a permanent basis and makes the addition of the 
‘new price support criteria described in item (4) permanent. 

(6) Makes the suspension of the butterfat support program 
permanent. 

(7) Extends the dairy product pesticide indemnity program: for 
four years and expands the program to cover cows. 

(8) Authorizes the establishment of a system for assigning priori- 
ties to applicants for licenses to import dairy products. 

(9) Incorporates same provision of the 1965 and 1970 Acts relating 
to the legal status of producer-handlers. 





Itt. WOOL 


Extends the wool program for four years. 

(2)\\Expands the market promotion authority of the National Wéol 
Act of\1954 to cover information on product quality, prodyétion 
management, and marketing improvement, and to provide for QWerseas 
promotion wf U.S. mohair and goats. 


IV. WHEAT 


(1) Extends the\wheat set-aside program with various changes. 
(2) Provides for\a program for the 1974 throfigh 1977 crops of 
wheat under which— 
(a) Marketing céxtificates would not beAssued to producers or, 
effective July 1, 1973\ required to be pyfchased by processors ; 
(b) If the higher ofthe loan levgT or average market price 
received by farmers durivg the first/five months of the marketing 
year should be less than an XestabJ4%Shed” price of $2.05 per bushel, 
adjusted for 1975 and subse¢qdyert years to reflect changes in pro- 
duction costs and increases AK yields, a government payment 
would be made to producerg’on éach farm equal to the difference 
between such higher loayor average price and such established 
price multiplied by the projected yield of the farm acreage allot- 
ment. In the case of farmers preventedNrom planting or harvest- 
ing any portion of tKeir allotments to whdat or other non-conserv- 
ing crop, such payment would not be less Khan one-third of such 
established pricé; and 
(c) A loanfloor of $1.49 is set. 
(3) Providesfor release of wheat stored under eaNjer Acts, 
(4) Providés authority for a transition from the\present wheat 
certificate program to the new program established. 
(5) PrgWides discretionary authority to the Secretary td waive the 
requireyfent for a conserving base. 
(6)//Allews producers to prove their yields. 
Includes changes to liberalize provisions affecting coOpera- 
tofs who are prevented from harvesting crops planted under Xhe 
rograms. 
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hulwarked by government crop price support programs enabling ppo- 
duxers to operate with confidence as well as efficiency. 

_ Cextainly no one is going to invest heavily in time, labor and Anan- 
cial ottlay to produce a crop unless he has reasonable assurayxce that 
he will msake a profit or in any event at least break even. 

The proxvams authorized by this legislation are designed to provide 
producers with that assurance, and actually should d6 so without 
any Incentive a subsidy payments so long as there is afontinuation of 
the current relathgnship between farm prices and crop’production costs. 
Only if prices farmers receive drop drastically while the cost of the 
items that go into phaduction remain static or inérease-would support 
payments be made. 

This farm income guahantee provision of te pending bill represents 
a basic change in the exislng farm progyp4ms authorized in the Act 
which expires at the end of 18{3. It has been called a “target price con- 
cept” in that it seeks to assube a producer a fair return in relation 
to his investment in time, labor and Money. Payments under this bill 
would be made only if market pridés were below the “target” levels— 
and the “target price” will incrgas&only if farmer production costs 
advance faster than increases jf their\productivity. 

H.R. 8860 is more than jugt a “farm’\bvill. It represents the recom- 
mendations of the Commiffee on AgricuNnre in the critical area of 
food production, export asd import of commbddities and food products, 
the distribution of food/to the 12,103,000 need\ persons who annually 
receive food stamps, gfd the twin problems of coxservation and pollu- 
tion abatement in the 85 percent of the nation outside the population 
centers. 

Of the ten titles of the 1970 Act reflected in H.R\8860, only five 
actually deal Airectly with’basic agricultural productiowand account 
for only a small fraction of the estimated cost associated With all the 
programs/inder the bill. As such, H.R. 8860 is not only a “farm” bill, 
it isa “tfade” bill, a “pollution abatement” bill, a “rural develogment” 
‘pill, aXconservation” bill, a “Food for Peace” bill, a “tax reform’ bill, 
an “ccupational safety” bill; but primarily, it is a bill designed to 
produce adequate supplies of food to consumers during a period o¢ 

ational concern over food and food prices. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND ON THE 1970 AcT 


For the most part, this bill extends and amends the Agricultural 
Act of 1970. 

The Agricultural Act of 1970 contained nine titles which continued 
for three years the then-current wheat, feed grains, and cotton 
programs. It also continued for three years, with modifications, the 
authority for Class I and Louisville dairy base plans and made other 
changes in dairy price supports, extended wool price supports, and 
extended or amended several other farm programs. 


set aside 
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nayment limitation, dairy, wool, Public Law 480, and miscelle 
neous provister 

In addition, H.R. 886 
amends the Food Stamp Act of T3#=dds a new 
Conservation Programemends the Rural De 


makes a nymber-of changes in several other agricultur 





fon authority and 
Rural Environment 
elopment Act, and 
‘elated 






ComMirree IntENT RecarpinG INCREASED Propuction Costs 


The Committee considered a provision which was included in the 
Senate Bill initiating a special cost of production study for wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and dairy products. The Committee did not include this 
provision in the bill but urges the Department, utilizing the resources 
presently available to it, to carefully examine this matter of increasing 
costs to producers of these commodities and to apprise the Committee 
and the public periodically of its findings. 


Ep GRAIN, WHEAT AND Urtanp Cotton Srer-AstpE Programs UNDER 
H.R. 8860 


Th provisions of H.R. 8860 would continue the flexible proy/Sions 
of set-aside programs initiated under the Agricultural Act of 970. 

In several respects it will give farmers even more freedomAnd flexi- 
bility in phoning their farming operations than was the/case under 
the Agriculttxal Act of 1970. The provisions of H.R. 886(M%vhich would 
accomplish thiiare the elimination of the requirempht of planting 
cotton to be eligible for payments under that progrym and the broad- 
ening of the substitution provisions which woul(//ive discretionary 
authority to the Secketary to allow crops in addition to wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans toe consider¢d as allotmént crops for allotment 
preservation purposes. 

Operating provisions ofhe set-aside prgerams initiated under the 
Agricultural Act of 1976, wo ld be contimied with little change under 
the provisions of H.R. 8860. Th allotments for feed grains, wheat, and 
cotton would not serve to limitycre¢ges of these crops. These allot- 
ments would be used to determiyé, the amount of set-aside, when 
needed, to qualify for benefits gfd\vould be used as the base upon 
which to compute payments. 

The principal difference between the erating provisions of H.R. 
8860 and the Agricultural Act of 1970 dye the payment provisions 
for each of the feed grainf wheat, and cottohcrops. Under H.R. 8860, 
an established price wgtild be guaranteed f¢ each of the crops of 
$1.38 per bushel for Zorn, $2.05 per bushel foK\.wheat, and 38 cents 
per pound for cottgn. Payment to participatin& farmers would be 
made based on thedifference between the foregoingestablished prices 
and the average’of prices received by farmers duriyg the first five 
months of the/marketing year (calendar year in the cae of cotton). 
If average yfarket prices are equal to or greater than th&established 
prices, no Zovernment expenditure for direct payments would be in- 
volved. Mowever, if farm prices should recede, payments \ uld be 
made 6 compensate farmers for the difference between established 
prices and average market prices. Established prices for grain\gor- 
ghxm and barley would reflect the feed value relationship of thdge 

ops to corn. 
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co omise-between those who would set this level at $20,006-and 
e EVEL OT U0, UU. 


Dairy Procram (Par. 2-6) 


BACKGROUND 


At the present time, there are 60 Féderal milk orders in effect. They 
regulate almost 80 percent of the milk eligible for fluid use in the coun- 
try. These orders are proposed by the dairy farmers in an area, devel- 
oped by the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of a public hearing, 
are made effective only after proposal by producers supplying the pro- 
posed marketing area and may be voted out by producers at any time. 

Federal milk orders regulate transactions between milk dealers and 
dairy farmers in a specified marketing area. Under these orders, milk 
dealers are required to pay minimum prices for milk in accordance with 
ine use made of milk. Retail milk prices are not regulated by Federal 
orders. 

Prices for milk for fluid purposes (Class I) are established at levels 
necessary to assure an adequate supply of milk. Prices for milk going 
into manufactured dairy products (Class IL) are established at levels 
which approximate the price paid farmers for milk at unregulated 
manufacturing plants. Prices established for Class I milk are higher 
than those established for Class II milk. The dairy farmer receives 
a blend price which reflects the relative utilization of milk in the market 
going into fluid products and manufactured products. 

Authority for Class I base plans was first included in the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965, and during the 90th Congress was extended 
without change for 1 year through December 31, 1970, by Pub- 
lic Law 90-559. It was extended again with amendments by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970 which also provided separately for seasonal base 
plans and for so-called Louisville plans under which handler pay- 
ments accumulate during ong period for disbursement in another to 
encourage seasonal production adjustments. In only two orders, those 
for the Puget Sound, Washington, and Atlanta, Georgia, marketing 
areas, have Class I base plans been adopted. Present law provides 
that each producer supplying a market during a representative period 
may be given a proportion of the market’s higher valued Class I sales 
on the basis of his deliveries during the representative period. De- 
liveries in excess of a producer’s base are priced at the surplus (Class 
II) price. Bases may be sold and transferred. 


EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS 


Paragraph (2) extends the authority for entering into Class I and 
Louisville Bae plans for four years until December 31, 1973, and pro- 
vides that existing Class I plans may be extended through Decem- 
ber 31, 1980. It also amends section 8c(17) by requiring the Secretary to 
hold a hearing on any proposed amendment to a milk marketing order 
if requested by one-third or more of the producers in the order area. 
A further provision of paragraph 2 amends section 8c(18), the mini- 
mum support pricing section, to include a new criteria “to assure a 
level of farm income adequate to maintain productive capacity suffi- 
‘cient to meet anticipated future needs.” The pricing standard now 
included in the Act requires the Secretary to maintain such prices 
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as will “insure a sufficient quantity of pure and wholesome milk.” 
Although the need for establishing price levels that assure mainte- 
nance of adequate productive capacity to meet future needs is probably 
already embodied in the existing standard, the amendment is intended 
to make clear that adequate farm income is an important consideration 
in setting prices under milk marketing orders. 

Paragraph (3) amends section 202 of the Agricultural Act. of 
1970 to— 

(1) permanently suspend the requirement that butterfat, and 
the products of milk and butterfat, be supported at not less than 
75 percent of parity; 

(2) permanently adds anticipated future needs to the price 
support criteria for milk; and : 

(3) permanently increases the minimum price support level for 
milk to 80 percent of parity. 

Until suspended, for three years, by the 1970 Act, price support for 
butterfat and the products of milk and butterfat was mandatory under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, 

The permanent deletion of the provision to support butterfat, and 
the products of milk and butterfat, does not affect the requirement for 
supporting the price of milk. It simply continues the greater flexibility 
given the Secretary by section 202 of the 1970 Act in establishing the 
prices CCC shall pay for butter, nonfat dry milk and cheese in order 
to support the price of milk. Mainly, it will permit a much lower price 
for butter than would be possible had the 1970 amendment not been 
extended. In fact, if the 1949 requirement for supporting butterfat at a 
minimum of 75 percent of parity had not been deleted by the 1970 
amendment, CCC’s purchase price for butter, bought to support butter- 
fat, would be at least 20 cents a pound higher than it is during the 
current marketing year. Furthermore, if parity continues to increase 
in the future, an increasingly high price for butter would be necessary 
in order to achieve the minimum 75 percent of parity butterfat support 
previously required by the Act of 1970. 

‘The committee feels that continuing the authority for a relatively 
low butter price, as provided by section 202 of the 1970 Amendment, 
will further encourage butter consumption, reduce surplus production, 
and lower CCC purchases and costs. 

This paragraph also amends Section 201(c) of the Act of 1949, as 
amended, to more specifically define the adequate supply objective of 
the dairy price support program. Prior to this amendment, the Act 
required that support be set at such level between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity as would assure an “adequate supply.” This amendment requires 
that the support be set at a level, which will assure a supply of whole- 
some milk sufficient to satisfy both current and anticipated future 
requirements, including commercial market needs and high priority 
domestic welfare and school lunch program donations. This paragraph 
also permanently increases the minimum support level, effective upon 
enactment of the bill, to 80 percent of parity. This level would result in 
a current minimum support price of $5.61 per hundredweight for 

_manufgeturing milk. 

On March 8, 1973, the Department of Agriculture announced that 
the support level for manufacturing milk effective March 12, and for 
the 1973-74 marketing year would be $5.29 per hundredweight, esti- 
mated at that time to be 75 percent of parity as of April 1, 1978, the 
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minimum required by law. On April 15, 1973, the Department reported 
that the average price received by farmers for milk of manufacturing 
grade was $5.49 per hundredweight. 

Paragraph (3 ) extends for four years, through 1977, the authority 
for donating dairy products acquired under the dairy price support 
program to the military agencies and the Veterans Administration. 
These agencies have been an important outlet for products. acquired 
under the support program, especially during years of large milk 
production and CCU purchases. Since 1954, when donations to these 
agencies were first authorized, CCC has donated approximately 442 
million pounds of butter, 25 million pounds of cheese, and 1 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

Paragraph (5) extends the milk indemnity program for four years 
through December 31, 1977, and enlarges the current program to in- 
clude indemnity payments for cows producing contaminated milk. 
This extension 1s necessary since in many cases it is less costly to pay an 
indemnity for the cow than to continue to pay indemnities for the milk 
until it is free from contamination. The program is discretionary with 
the Secretary. Since the indemnity program was first begun, through 
April 1973, payments to farmers have totaled $1,409,214, and pay- 
ments of $110,166 have been made to manufacturers. Payments by 
years and by States, are summarized in the tables of the Appendix 
herein. 

Paragraph (6) creates a new licensing program for dairy imports. 
The President would be authorized, but not required, to provide for 
the importation of dairy products only through the use of licenses 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, In issuing licenses for dairy 
products not currently being imported but sought to be imported after 
enactment of the bill, the Secretary would be required to give priority, 
for a 380 day application period, to domestic producers and processors 
who are willing to agree to actually import the products. The term 
“dairy products not currently being imported” is intended to mean 
both new classifications and quantities of dairy products. The term 
“domestic producers” is intended to mean domestic dairy producers 
(i.e. dairy farmers and associations of dairy farmers). The term “proc- 
essors” is intended to mean those firms who process raw dairy products. 
After the expiration of the priority application period, and after the 
granting of licenses to the priority group, if any are sought and 
granted, all other license applicants shall be considered for the remain- 
ing balance of the quantity of the dairy product sought to be imported. 
Dairy products are defined to include (1) all forms of milk and dairy 
products, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, and any combination or mix- 
ture thereof; (2) any article, compound, or mixture containing five 
percent or more of butter fat, or milk solids-not-fat, or any combina- 
tions of the two; and (3) casein, caseinates, lactose, and other deriva- 
tives of milk, butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if imported commer- 
cially for any food use. Dairy products would not include (1) indus- 
trial casein, industrial caseinates, or any other industrial products, not 
to be used in any form for any food use, or as an ingredient of food; or 
(2) articles not normally considered to be dairy products, such as 
candy, bakery goods, and other similar articles provided that dairy 
products in any form, in any such article, are not commercially extract- 
able or capable of being used commercially as a replacement or sub- 
stitute for such ingredients in the manufacture of any food product. 
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Paragraph (6) adds an additional section, section 205, dealing with 
the status of producer-handlers. It is intended by the Committee by 
this provision that the current legal status of producer-handlers shall 
be the same subsequent to the adoption of this Act as it was prior 
thereto. In this connection, the Committee intends to continue both this 
provision and the previous report language and legislative history of 
the 1965 and 1970 Agricultural Acts. 


monet ee Tee se 


Woot Procram (Par. 7) 


NR. 8860 would extend the National Wool Act of 1954, as amendgd, 
to extend for four years—through December 31, 1977—the period gur- 
ing whch prices of wool and mohair are to be supported. It yfould 
stabiliz&the support price for shorn wool at 72 cents a pound gd for 
mohair ab,80.2 cents per pound for those years. 

Payments are based on the percentage needed to bring te average 
return (pric&received on mohair sales plus payments) recéived by all 
producers up be the support level. The average price on/mohair sales 
becomes known soon after the end of the marketing yeay. To determine 
an individual praducer’s payment, this percentage } applied to his 
procéeds from the sale of mohair. 

The percentage method of payment encourages }) oducers to improve 
the quality and markeing of mohair. The produgers who get the high- 
er market prices for ndghair also get the higKer support payments. 

The payment rate on {971 marketings wys 166.4 percent of each 
grower’s market return. 

Payments totaling $10.0 million were nyade on 19.8 million pounds 
of mohair marketed in 1971. Nrices have/een higher than in 1971 and 
the payment rate will be lower\than lyst year. 

Deductions are made from mdhair/payments to provide funds for 
advertising, promotion and relatedgharket development activities for 
mohair. Deductions for this pfirpdse are authorized by the law and 
were approved by 80 percent of fhe pyoducers voting in a 1967 refer- 
endum. The activities are carrigd out b\ the Mohair Council of Amer- 
ica, Inc., an organization of Agora goat\aisers. Deductions are at the 
rate of 1.5 cents per pound of mohair nigrketed, and totaled about 
$299,000 for 1971. 

Payments on shorn wgol are based on the percent needed to bring 
the average return recgived by all producers up to the support level. 
The average price recéived from the sale of woolQecomes known early 
in the year following the program year for which\payments are to be 
made. ‘To determiné individual producer’s payments)this percentage is 
applied to his prgceeds from the sale of wool. 

The percentyZe method of payments is employed to gncourage pro- 
ducers to impyove the quality and marketing of their wodl. Under this 
method, thefroducer who gets a better market price for INs wool also 
gets a highér support payment. 

The ly also provides for a payment on sales of unshory lambs. 
(This wool is called pulled wool.) This payment is at a comparahle rate 
to the’shorn wool payment and is designed to encourage the normal 
pragtice of marketing lambs without shearing the wool. 

Lhe payment rate on 1971 marketings was 271.1 percent of each 
gtower’s return. The payment rate on 1972 marketings, made afte 
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COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 8860 


Ehe Committee began consideration of the general farm legislation 
with open hearings on March 20, 1978. On April 4 and 5,Ahe full 
committeeconducted open hearings on the P.L. 480 progrém, and on 
April 10, 1IN2 and 16, 1973 held open hearings on *he food stamp 
program. An infeymation meeting was held on Mga 22, and mark-up 
sessions were held on June 14, 15, and 18 thru 24 1973. Used as a base 
for general farm legislation was Committee-Print No. 1 which incor- 
porated the language of the Senate Corfimittee bill. More than 120 
amendments were offered and-sansidefed in the full Committee and a 
similar number in the subcommittee. 

Following the open hearings‘by tfefull Committee, each Subcom- 
mittee considered their regpéctive provistexs in the bill: 

The Conservation apd Credit Subcommittee held three open busi- 
ness meetings on Ma¥ 24, 29 and 31, 1973 to consider a long term con- 
servation program for inclusion in the bill. 

The CottowSubcommittee held an open hearing omits section on 
June 11,4973, as well as 9 closed business meetings pxiar to its 
recommendation to the full Committee. Previously, the Subcom- 
mitée held open hearings on April 4-5 with witnesses from thexet- 

On indus 

The Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee had open hearings on Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9 on dairy price support bills, and further considered 
dairy legislation with open business meetings on May 30, 31 and 
June 1l‘and open hearings on June 7 and 8 prior to its recommenda- - 
tion to the full Committee on June 12. 

e Department Operations Subcommittee met in an open business 
geting on June 5, 1973, and after discussion and clarificatiop’on 
prowsions of the P.L. 480 program made its recommendationso the 
Committee. Previous to this action, the Subcommittee hgtd Food 
Stamp oversight investigation hearings on March 13. In addition the 
full Committee had open hearings on the food stamp extension ques- 
tion for four days in April 1973. 

The LivestockK\and Grains Subcommittee met/in May 3 and 15, 
1973 in open hearfygs on the sale of stored exeéss wheat. Their fur- 
ther consideration ofthe wheat and feed gyains sections of the gen- 
eral farm legislation began on June 6 and /with open hearings. Open 
business meetings were held_on May 16,40 and June 13. 

The Ad Hoc Subcommittte on Geferal Farm Legislation met in 
closed business meetings May 3X\an4 June 5 to consider miscellaneous 
provisions of the legislation. 

Throughout the consideratfon ofthe general farm program the 
Committee and Subcomnyttees received testimony in the form of 
oral and written staterfents from both\private and Government 
sectors. Witnesses ingHided representatives from the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department of Justice, Members of Congress, pri- 
vate citizens, fayzh, consumer, environmental andharitable organiza- 
tions who presénted their views to the Committee. 

Another Alraft of the legislation with the suggest®qd amendments 
of the Sybcommittees was prepared prior to the final markup sessions 
and this draft was known as Committee Print No. 2. 

On Wednesday, June 20, 1973, by a vote of 28 to 4, the Committee 
- ordered introduced as a bill, Committee Print + 2, as amended.\.R. 
8860 was introduced by Chairman Poage and twenty-four members\ef 
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the Committee on June 20, 1973, pursuant to the Committee direction, 
andin the presence of a quorum was ordered reported to the Heuse 
by the Committee, without amendment, by a rollcall vote of 31 to 4 
and 1 member voting present on June 21, 1973. 


CURRENTNAND Five SuBSEQUENT FiscaL YEAR CostAUSTIMATE 


Pursuant to Clause 7 of Rule XIII of the RuJes of the House of 
Representatives, theSCommittee estimates the costto be incurred by the 
Federal Government during the current and Me five subsequent fiscal 
years as-a result of the tyactment of this/egislation would be gen- 
erally as estimated in the “Estimated Cost for all Major Titles of H.R. 
8860” as submitted by the U.S\Departfnent of Agriculture and dated 
June 25, 1973, 

However, the Committee poipts\gut that these cost estimates for 
the various commodity prograp’S are divectly subject to marketing con- 
ditions in the next four yeg#S: While itNs impossible to foresee with 
complete accuracy marketconditions that far in the future, the Com- 
mittee points out that {here will be little (if dyy) expenditures under 
the target price foryfulas in the bill if market prices stay anywhere 
near current leve 

In the other frovisions of the bill the actual level of appropriation 
will be up te’the Congress annually in its Appropriatiens Acts im- 
plementing the authorization (some of which are open-ended). 

“As cpft be seen from the Department’s projections the cost of the 
propesed programs are not expected to exceed the programs betyg ad- 

ufistered under the Agricultural Act of 1970. 


The Department’s estimate follows: 


ESTIMATED COST FOR ALL MAJOR TITLES OF H.R. 8860! 
{In millions of dollars] 














Fiscal year— 
1975 1976 1977 1978 
1974 High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Il. Dairy: if 
Marketing orders_ 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Price supports...- 165.8 232.5 302. 4 390.6 473.1 
Dairy indemnity ~~ .4 4 4 4 4 
NI. Wool and mohair. ___.--------- 8 Z 0. 5.8 
iV. Wheat tices See 3394.0 781.0 843.0 937.0 989.0 1,019.0 1,079.0 1,124.0 1,20k0 
FON CF OCARTRIDS 4255 9 ease ae 503.0 536.0 557.0 652.0 771.0 856.0 795.0 B96. 0 
Vi. Cotton: 
Direct payments 
and other CCU#&___..---- 460.0 460.0 475.0 475.0 575.0 575.9 640.0 640.0 
insect: 222. os 40.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Research... 24-2, 522552" 10.0 10.0 a0 10.0 
Vi. Public Law 480 4 550. 0 1, 100.0 1, 100.0 “100. 0 1, 100.0 
VIN. Beekeeper___..----------.---- 2.5 2.0 2.0 
Food stamp . - 2, 257.0 2, 407-78 2, 557.0 2, 707.0 2, 857.0 
IX. Miscellaneous: : 
Wheat and grain 
TOS. ccccssewseoreestsee 1.0 1.0 
Rural fife. catonse-et ese 7.0 1.0 
X. Forestry incentive.......--_---- 20.0 2255 
Rural : Shiba 
mental Conser- 
vation$... 2232224222655 171.0 
Totals. ..-. =. 67.4 5,624.4 5,719.4 6,115.1 6,262.1 6,797.7 6,942.7 66.0 7,440.0 





1 For feed grains; wheat and cotton cost estimates were made assuming both a high and low level of demand. 
2 Does notiticlude Public Law 480. 
3 Whoet certificates. 
Public Law 480 costs. ‘ 
5 Includes cost sharing for set-aside acreage authorized under Titles IV, V, and VI. 


Sufie 25, 1973. 
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As in the case of feed grains and wheat, it would be highly desirable 
to accumulate and maintain larger carry-over stocks of average and 
longerstaple lengths’ cotton. 

If market price support levels were increased in ling with recent 
currency revaluations and Commodity Credit Corpo {tion minimum 
sale prices were increased, cotton prices would pro bably be stabilized 
within the range ef 25 to 30 cents a pound duripg the four-year period 
1975-1978. 

It is probable that the “cost index” escgkitor would increase the tar- 
get: price above 38 cents pound in 1976, 1977 and 1978, but that mar- 
ket prices also would increase in thosé years. Otherwise, cotton produc- 
tion would probably decline inthe United States because of the absence 
of: economic incentives to grow etton at market price levels. (It is 
assumed that because of orical base provisions, much of the cot- 
ton will be produced by overplantin3\payment bases, where cotton 
production is now pr6fitable at world maxket prices.) Unless market 
prices are maintajfed and increase as target p rices increase as a result 
of cost factors, Production in excess of paymentases will decrease. 

If the cott6n program is administered as indicated in the preceding 
paragrapHis, the odds appear to be more than 50-50\.pat the average 
annuacost of the payments to 244,000 cotton producer to maintain 
thefarget price of 38 cents a pound would not exceed $400 million 
cnnually. 

Watrer W. WILcox, 
Senior Specialist in Agriculture 


DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


The Department of Agriculture first appeared before the Committee 
on March 20, 1973 to discuss the views of the Administration on gen- 
eral farm legislation. Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz presented 
the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF THE HonoraBiE Earu L. Butz, SECRETARY OF 
‘ AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, it is with considerable pleasure that I come to the 
HouseCommittee on Agriculture to discuss farm commodity legisla- 
tion. 

I look forward to working with the Committee to-develop a bi- 
partisan farm billMar the benefit of all . . . produgers, consumers and 
taxpayers. 

We have a rare opportuinty to provide KS. farmers with the agri- 
Speirs: structure they need inserder-46 prosper in our modern day 
world. : 

Our goal is the same as yoyrs—it is tostrengthen farm income from 
the market over the long ptill. In doing this» we should concentrate on 
net farm income, instead of prices per unit. Our gdaLis higher net farm 
income from largef production times strong market prices. 

At the sayae‘time we want to slow the rise in farm costs.due to in- 
flation. Wecan make a contribution toward this end by keeping pavern- 
ment-Costs under control to help stop inflation and to prevent a rise 
baAXeS. 
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crop value and payments are nearly $3.5 billion 





a record. 
Cotton is making? 

totaling more than $2.5 bilhoi 

years. 
Soybeans are : 

and at} Ollars more than the previous all-time high Ni 

1S accomplished without government payments. 

At the same time, the development of market-oriented programs | 

has been a.boon fo the livestock industry. Dairy, hog, and cattle pro- 

ducers are making more money. 






ng recovery with cr atue and payments 
Te highest in more than 15 






Za crop value of nearly-#5-Lbillion, a billion 
. This 





. 


Cer? 3 nA 


E r _¢ € U 6 Ast J <¢ , 
t legislation is meeting its objective of improved farm income. ‘Vhe 
-veesrd farm income for 1972 helped raise the average income of Yarm 
people to 83 percent of non-farm people. This is a considerabfe im- 
provetkent over the 1960’s when the average income of farm’ people 
was onl\68 percent of the non-farm average. We will not bé satisfied 
until farm incomes are on a full par with non-farm avergées. 
* We can Peach this goal if our farm programs continuefo be respon- 
give to the needs of farmers aud keep farm products Zompetitive at 
home and abroqd. As we respond to these needs, sound farm programs 
ean bring more Mle acres inte production and build yore farm income 
from the marketphce. 
The alternative-XYmore money from the U.S/ Treasury—is a bad 


choice. It is also unrealistic in today’s society. 


— 


MORY FREEDOM FOR FARMERS 


American agriculture d&isively turnéd a corner. When artificial 
enarantees build surpluses—ds they inexitably do—the only course left 
is to implement rigid mandatyry coytrols. If there is any one thing 
that is clear, it is this: farmers\o Aot want mandatory controls. 

The Act of 1970 lets farmers Kiake their decisions in response to 
market signals. Farmers are freo¢l from controls and can manage their 
own businesses in the way they feel wNI make them the most profit. The 
set-aside lets farmers plant in/a mannekthat is to their best advantage: 
they are not locked into oxftmoded production patterns of the past. 
The 1970 Act gives farmgfs more freedonthan they have had in sev- 
eral decades. 

The set-aside also ghables us to deal adequately with our excess 
capacity. Adequate pfotection against runawayproduction is an essen- 
tial part of any faryf legislation. 

We have demoystrated that you can prevent suXpluses without put- 
ting each farm £rop in its own production strait jaxket. The set-aside 
concept recogfizes that surplus production capacit\ should be ap- 
proached as/an overall acreage problem rather than  crop-by-crop 
problem. 'Vhe set-aside concept permits us to return idhed acres into 
productign judiciously to supply growing markets, while yt the same 
time coftinuing to improve farm income and permitting yrmers to 
adjusf their own acreage in the way that fits them best. It\vestores 
decjgion making and profit planning to the farmer, where it belongs. 

‘hough I am pleased with the progress farmers are makidg in 
Vicreasing their incomes, I am concerned about the high proportion 
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eed correcting. The program authority in some instances is too restrif- 
tixe to allow good judgment to prevail. For example, proven yields for 
payment purposes are required for cotton and wheat, yet the/law 
prowWdes broad authority to set yields for feed grains. 

Theve has been substantial criticism of the failure of the law/to pro- 
tect set*gside acreage, particularly in areas where it lies falloy. Criti- 
cism has\geen made about the erosion hazard this land creatés, and the 
loss of neS{ing and feeding areas for wildlife. We also wish to raise 
a serious qhestion as to whether summer fallow desigfated as set- 
aside acreage\s really land out of production. 

Conserving Sases fae been more of a nuisance anYan aggravation 
to farmers than they have been effective in meeting their objective. 
These bases also kontinue to create inequities from farm to farm in 
some instances. 

Rigid payment ahd price guarantees prevert the program from 
being as effective as should ‘be to meet cha ging conditions. These 
guarantees lessen the agility of farmers to Make decisions based on 
changing markets. 

Payments to farmers, especially under/the cotton and wheat pro- 
grams, are higher than necéegsary to attgin desired production adjust- 
ment objectives. 

There are several ways to Yorrecf these limitations, and we are. 
anxious to work with the Comm\tteé in finding acceptable and sound 
solutions. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


We do have specific recominghdations on some of these problems that 
T will offer for the Committg¢’s considéyation at this time. 

First, income supplemept payments) payments that exceed the 
amount needed to attain the desired set-asNe or production adjustment 
objectives, should be digcontinued. To proXide an orderly transition 
and to provide farmeré with a known transition period to facilitate 
long-range planning/these income supplemekt payments should be 
phased out over a ¥year period as we depend on a growing market 
demand to maintayn farm incomes. The mandatdvy requirement that 
production adjugtment payments must be made\regardless of the 
amount of lan set-aside should be modified. 

Second, aft¢r the 3-year phase-out period for incyme supplement 
payments, i would be desirable to shift from the presknt use of out- 
dated allotments and bases to a new cropland base. Thaset-aside re- 
quiremenf would be a percentage of the cropland base est\blished for 
each farfn. The payment rate per acre would be set at the hvel deter- 
mined fo achieve the total set-aside necessary to attain the pdoduction 
adjustment goal. 

hird, the basic payment limitation of $55,000 should apy to 

ingome supplement payments only. The payment limit—as it apples 

income Bee are aay be reduced over a 3-year period\in 
roportion to the re 10 ‘Om ppleme nym 

Fourth, with respect to the dairy program, we recommend that the 
15 percent of parity minimum price support level be removed to give 
greater ability to respond to changing conditions. We also recommend 
that the 1970 ‘Act provisions, which temporarily suspended the require- 
ment to provide price support on butterfat, be made permanent. How- 
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ever, we do not believe that a comparable case can be made for a 
permanent Class I Base Plan. 

iith, the Secretary shou ave discretionary authority to sg 
xayments for wool and mohair at levels he determines necessary/to 
meet income and other program objectives. ; 

1e peanut, rice, and extra long staple cotton programs are ngt in- 
cludgd in the 1970 Act, but these three, and possibly tobacco, shguld be 
carefWly examined at this time. These should be handled if such a 
way thXt these commodities can adjust readily to changing génditions 
and can Nook forward to expanding markets, as is now trye of other 
major fara commodities. We are exploring alternatives tg’ the present 
programs aad hope to work with farmers and with tls Committee 
to work out akceptable program changes. 


{OVE OUT OF THE COMMODITY BUSINESS 


As we look at yew farm legislation, we shouJ/d remind ourselves 
that in order to Achieve a strong, vital, and/ prosperous market- 
oriented agriculture\we must get the governfnent. out of the com- 
modity business. We Xre doing that now. Orn/March 9th, the uncom- 
mitted stocks of the CAmmodity Credit Cofporation were valued :at 
a little over $400 millioN, the smallest figyire in more than two dec- 
ades. At one time, this fixure was in thé billions of dollars—just a 
year ago, it was almost double today’s hofdings. 

Farmers and the private\trade shguld keep the supply in’ their 
hands. They should retain thmarkgting decision and market at the 
best. prices for them. They should Aarn the profits for carrying the 
crop from periods of lower priceX\ periods of higher prices. Farmers 
are benefiting from this right nof#\ The set-aside concept that we can 
continue in new legislation willfhel} us hold these gains and multiply 
their effect in the coming yegrs of \growing markets and increased 
opportunities for farmers. f 

As long as there are surplfses hanging\over our heads—no matter by 
what name they are calleYor for whatever purpose they are accumu- 
lated—they will depressAarm prices. The will make buyers at home 
and abroad less aggreséive. It is inevitablA that if we pile up farm 
products in government hands we pile up pryblems for farmers. 


‘ 


URGENT TO ACT SOON 


We cannot ovgremphasize the urgency that wk all have to move 
ahead with ouy deliberations on new farm legislation. We will do 
all we can to york with you to move this legislation 4uickly. Farmers 
need time tof plan. Foreign purchases should not ba\delayed while 
waiting foyour new programs; markets lost are very Wifficult to re- 
capture. his new legislation will be an integral part of the equation 
that wilY go into our positions in our 1973 trade negotiatjons. 

Witl6ut new legislation, farm programs would fall back dn the old, 
permynent legislation now on the books, which in our opinioy should 
be rgpealed. This legislation is less than satisfactory. Unde\it, we 
world regress into the past and bring down a host of old prdvlems 
oy our heads: strict controls, rigid program provisions, unrea\stic 
Zupport levels, surpluses, dictation from government, and less fNe- 
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dom for farmers and for agriculture to meet today’s changed condi- 
ons. 

The old, permanent legislation on the books ranges from almg&t no 
program for feed grains to an impossibly rigid program for £otton. 
Undek these provisions, there would be no way to avoid sKrinking 
market&, rising stocks, increased government holdings and/ll of the 
problemsXhat epetalle we have left behind. 

Even tho gh these provisions of the old law do not begome effective 
until the 19% crops, I am required by law, in the abéence of wheat 
set-aside progkam, to decide and announce by April 4 whether or not 
strict marketing controls through quotas will be required on the 1974 
wheat crop. In sdme parts of the country wheat farmers will be har- 
vesting by May, ani1974 plantings will occupy fheir attention shortly 
suet It is urgent that we get new legislation on the books 
quic 

Lt aHMusetauer contique through a long period into summer and 
fall, farmers will face uncertainties in the} planning. Uncertainty will 
also diminish domestic an foreign consumption, particularly of cot- 
ton. Businesses would simp])\hesitate4o make forward commitments 
while the U.S. legislative farm\packdge is foggy and unclear. 


WHO SHOULD COXTROL AGRICULTURE 


In any discussion of legislytion ahd the future of agriculture, we 
should turn to the question of who shoWd control farming in America. 
I think we can agree—it sould not be yovernment. It should not be 
non-farm corporations. Farming should ba controlled by the men and 
women and families whg farm our land and\provide our food. 

We have taken a gjént step away from ddmination of agriculture 
by government. The/Agricultural Act of 1970\provided that step. It 
reversed a trend. The Federal Government is noW serving agriculture 
rather than domipfating it. The legislation we finaNy develop together 
can and should/continue this trend to the undying gratitude of the 
Nation’s farmérs and in the best long-time interest of all citizens. 

The entire’ Nation has a stake in farmers having thx ability to be 
technically/fiicient, strong enough to keep our great agricultural plant 
functjonytg well, profitable enough to make a good living that is more 
on par With non-farm incomes, and independent enough to ayoid gov- 
ernmeyit domination and control. I join with you in supportingNegisla- 
tionshat will work toward that end, and which will give us a prodgram 
thet will bring promise and hope to the farm families of America\and 

én bring abundant and safe food to the tables of Americans, as well 


Oh June 11, 19738, the Cost of Living Council submitted the follow- 
ing letter to the Committee regarding the legislation : 


Economic STABImLizATION Program, 
Cost oF Livina CounciL, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1973. 
Hon. W. R. Poace, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
_ House of pieprepanlaiéves. Washington, D.C. 
DrarMr: CrreMan: The Cost of Living Council has studied 
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hould the government decide to incur the prospective costs, it/8 
impeztant to note that the consumer will be paying for food comprodi- 
ties viathe tax system rather than through the market. Althoxgh the 
incidence\gef the taxes may fall on somewhat different segments of 
society tharNthe impact of higher market prices, there4S no way to 
escape the realty that the general public would pay“more for food. 
The Council strongly prefers a system in which the government does 
not artifically restrict production and the market is permitted to 
allocate resources in a Way which reflects consymer preferences between 
food and all other goods deaanded by the pxblic. In our view, the Sen- 
ate Bill does not allow the pricing system to perform this function. 

The deficiency payments wilNgsenffally apply to the entire produc- 
tion of corn, wheat and cotton sje the acreage allotments will be 
based on domestic requirementslusstimated exports plus desirable 
changes in the carryover. Thjs‘1s in contrast to the Agricultural Act of 
1970 in which feed grain pgtricipants recelxed a national average price 
guarantee on half of ther’ base and wheat participants received market- 
ing certificates on thportion of their crop usedNdomestically for food 
(about one-third ofthe total U.S. production). 

Applying defCiency payments to the portion of the crop required 
for domestig¢Aind export use plus carryover charges would result in a 
more direet subsidy to exports. As exports expand, the deftsiency pay- 
ments would increase to cover the enlarged market. Such a program 
would invite criticism from those countries whose producers wowd be 
afécted by this competition. This could seriously impair our posture 
nupcoming GATT negotiations. 

In the view of the Cost of Living Council, the defeat of the provi- 
sions in S. 1888 on milk marketing orders is regarded as favorable to 
the effort to keep fluid milk prices from rising unnecessarily. 

With respect to other dairy provisions which have been retained, the 
Council feels that proposed boost in the support on dairy products for 
the balance of the 1973-74 marketing year to achieve 80 percent of 
parity on manufacturing milk is not necessary since milk prices have 
already reached that level. Hofrever, we view with more serious con- 
cern the establishment of the upper limit on imports of dairy products 
for food at 2 percent of the total annual consumption of milk and 
dairy products. It is not clear how this 2 percent. will be determined. 
The decision as to whether the limit is established on a product-by- 
product basis, by milk equivalent, by fat or nonfat solids basis or some 
combination of these means makes a great deal of difference on the 
possible impact on the domestic supply situation. Such a provision 
in the farm program is not needed, and it too represents a move away 
from more liberalized international trade at a time when the U.S. is 
encouraging its trading partners to reduce artificial import barriers. 

It is hoped that the views expressed in this communication will be 
taken into consideration as action proceeds on this legislation. Thank 
you for giving the Council the opportunity to make its views known 
on this important matter. 

Sincerely, 
James W. McLanz, 
Deputy Director. 













committee, 


As the legis nally develop within-the f 
SEC bmitted the follow- 


the Department again threugh Secretary buts 
ing-statement in a letter to the Committee: 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D.C., June 15/1973. 


Re Karm Program Legislation. 
Hon. W. R. Poace, 

US. Horse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GuarrmMan: 

1. In view ofthe President’s strong statemefit for price stability 
and his stated ittention to oppose farm legfslation which may be 
regarded as inflatiOnary, it is appropriate Yhat we make known the 
level of target prices‘and other features the Administration can sup- 
port and can urge passage in the Congress. 

2. The AdmunistrationNhas already moved substantially from its 
initial position of phase owt of inéome supplement payments .and 
elimination of bases for specifiy crops in favor of a total cropland base. 

3. The Administration will adept the concept of target prices em- 
bodied in S. 1888, provided the’established target prices are at a non- 
inflationary level and do not embddy a large potential obligation 
against the budget. Acceptable levels ef target prices have been out- 
lined by Assistant Secretary BrunthaverNn testimony before the Foley 
and Sisk subcommittees ; 

4. The escalator cofcept in S. 1888 is considered to be inflationary. 
If the target priceg outlined by Assistant Setxetary Brunthaver are 
embodied in the l¢gislation, then the modified escNator agreed upon by 
the Committee/esterday is acceptable to the Admhyistration. 

5. The language in S. 1888 with respect to the level of commodity 
loans is preferred. 

6. Food stamp provisions contained in S. 1888 constute an un- 
warranted budgetary obligation and are not acceptable. 

In Yiew of the fact that food stamp authorization expires on\{une 30, 
it yay be necessary to have separate food stamp legislation. It \yould 
bé unwise to act too hastily on baf$ic farm legislation just to meet god 


&tamp legislation deadline. 
rf h he provision making permanent the higher Tevel of dairy sup- 


ports authorized for one year in S. 1888 is unacceptable. 

May I assure you again of our desire to cooperate with the Congress 
in formulating ‘farm legislation that meets the needs of our farmers 
and is neither unduly expensive nor inflationary. 

Sincerely yours, 


Earu L. Burz, Secretary. 


ted the 
€partment’s 














finally on June 29, the day before the committee re 
bill, the inistration, in another letter, registered t] 
final position? 
DEPARTMENT GRICULTURE, 

CE OF THE SECRETARY, 
ashington, D.C., June 20, 1973. 
Hon. W. R. Poaag, 
Chairman, Commi on Agriculture, . 
sentatives. 


R. CHAIRMAN: In order to clarify any misu? 
<y exist relative to my letter of June 15, let me empha 
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swing. Guarantee prices above $1.84 for wheat, $1.26 for corn ape 
35¢ Torcotton with the agreed escalation reflecting higher _costS per 


unit of outpntare unacceptable to this Administration, the bill con- 
tains guarantee prices above these levels, we will sve aggressively to 
defeat the measure on thefloor of the House of Representatives. Should 
the Congress want to remove the escglation features we will be willing 
to discuss somewhat higher guavrafitee_prices. 

With respect to ane ets, please keep-n_mind that if loans are set 
too close to guaraptet prices, production adjustment efforts if needed 
in the futuye-will be ineffective. 


Sificerely, 
: Fart L. Burz, Secretary, 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The bill is comprised of seven sections, including the short title 
“A priculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973”, which is con- 
tained in section 7. . 

Section 1 extends (generally for four years) and amends the first 
seven titles and a portion of title VIII of the Agricultural Act of 
1970, and adds a new title X. Title IX of that Act is permanent law. 


~ 0 is divider mito paragraphs as Tonows: 
; ParaGRaPH (1) 


PA ENT LIMITATIO®2 


Paragraph (1) extends title LePthe1970 Act, which provides for a 
payment limitation, for four fears, lowers the limitation from $55,000 
to $37,500, and amends it to exclude paymentS~fax_resource adjust- 
ment and publicaccess for recreation. The payment linmtation applies 
to each_ofthe annual programs established for wheat, feed grains, and 

pind cotto 
PARAGRAPH (2) 


MILK MAKKETING ORDERS 


Paragraph (2) extends section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1970 
for four years and thereby extends authority for use of seasonal base 
plang, seasonal incentive (Louisville) plans and Class I base plans 
in Federal milk orders for four years, and provides that any Class I 
base plan incorporated in a milk order prior to December 31, 1977, 
may be effective until December 31, 1980, . 

Title I of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 provided the initial 
authority for a “Class I Base Plan” in Federal orders. During the 90th 
Congress, it was extended without change for one year through De- 
cember 31, 1970, by Public Law 90-559. The amendments provided 
additional flexibility in both the determination of base periods and 
the entry of new producers into a base plan. The Agricultural Act of 
1970 further extended and amended the Class I base plan authority. 
Under the present law, this authority would expire at the end of 1973 
for new plans, and at the end of 1976 for plans now in effect. 

The Class I base authority in the Agricultural Act of 1970 basically 
provides for an allotment system that apportions the value of fluid 
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milk sales within a market area among producers on the basis of their 
past deliveries of milk. For deliveries within his base, a producer 
receives a price close to the Class I price, and for the marketings in 
excess of his base, he receives the lower “surplus” price. 

Adoption of the Class I plan is optional with each market order 
area and can be put into effect only if separately approved by two- 
thirds of the producers voting individually in a referendum. Indi- 
vidual producers have one vote each. The Class I base plan provisions 
may be terminated separately if a majority of producers favor such 
termination. Disapproval by producers or termination of such order 
provisions is not considered disapproval of the entire order or of other 
terms of the order. 

Paragraph (2) also amends section 8c(17) of the marketing order 
law to provide that if one-third or more of the producers under a milk 
order apply in writing for a hearing on a proposed amendment, the 
Secretary shall call such a hearing, provided that the proposed amend- 
ment is one that legally can be made. Also, the Secretary is not required 
to hold a hearing on a proposed amendment within 96 days of the 
time he announces a decision on a previously proposed and essentially 
similar amendment. 

Paragraph (2) also amends section 8c(18) of the marketing order 
law. This amendment makes it more explicit that. prices in Federal 
milk orders should be set at levels not only to insure adequate supplies 
of high quality milk currently, but that price levels established should 
be such as to assure a level of farm income adequate to maintain the 
productive capacity in dairying needed to meet anticipated future 
needs. 

The pricing standard now included in the Act requires the Secretary 
to maintain such prices as will “insure a sufficient quantity of pure and 
wholesome milk.” Although the need for establishing price levels that 
assure maintenance of adequate productive capacity to meet future 
needs is probably already embodied in the existing standard, the 
amendment makes this clear. 


P4racraPH (3) 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT, BUTTERFAT PRICE SUPPORT SUSPENSION 


Paragraph (3) changes section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1970 
to permanently delete the requirement that butterfat, and the products 
of milk and butterfat, be supported at not less than 75 percent nor 
more than 90 percent of parity. Until suspended for three years by 
the.1970 Act, such support was mandatory under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. This will not affect the requirement to support the price of 
milk. It will permanently continue the flexibility given to the Secre- 
tary by section 202 of the 1970 Act to determine which dairy products 
should be purchased by CCC, and at what prices, to achieve the sup- 
port level he establishes for milk. Paragraph (3) further amends 
section 202 of the 1970 Act by more specifically defining the adequate 
supply objective of the dairy price support program. In addition, this 
amendment places a floor of 80 percent of parity under the level of 
support. 

As amended, section 201(c) would require the Secretary to support 
the price of milk at such level not in excess of 90 percent nor less than 
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80 percent of parity as he determines will assure a supply of pure 
and wholesome milk adequate to meet both current and anticipated 
future needs, after taking into consideration changes in production 
costs and the incomes of dairy farmers. 


ParaGRAPH (4) 


TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY AND TO VETERANS 
HOSPITALS 


Paragraph (4) extends for four years, through 1977, the authority 
for donating dairy products acquired under the dairy price support 
program to the military agencies and the Veterans Administration. 


PARAGRAPH (5) 


DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


Paragraph (5) extends the authority for the dairy indemnity pro- 
gram through June 30, 1977. It also expands the program by author- 
izing indemnity payments on cows producing milk which is removed 
from the market because of residues of chemicals which are registered 
and approved for use by the Federal Government. The expanded au- 
thority would, however, be limited to cows producing milk which is: 
directed to be removed from the market after the enactment of the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973. 


ParaGRAPH (6) 


DAIRY IMPORT LICENSES 


Paragraph (6) would amend section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1988, as amended, to require, when licenses are issued 
authorizing the importation during any period after the enactment 
of this Act of dairy products not currently subject to section 22 quotas, 
that before such licenses are made available to other applicants they be 
made available for a 30-day period to domestic producers and proces- 
sors who agree to import such dairy products. . 

Dairy products, for the purpose of this provision, are defined to 
include (1) all forms of milk and dairy products, butterfat, milk 
solids-not-fat, and any combination or mixture thereof; (2) any 
article, compound, or mixture containing five percent or more of 
butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, or any combinations of the two; and 
(3) casein, caseinates, lactose, and other derivatives of milk, butterfat, 
or milk solids-not-fat, if imported commercially for any food use. 
Dairy products would not include (1) industrial casein, industrial 
caseinates, or any other industrial product, not to be used in any form 
for any food use, or an ingredient of food; or (2) articles not nor- 
mally considered to be dairy products, such as candy, bakery goods, 
and other similar articles; Provided, That dairy products in any form, 
in any such article, are not commercially extractable or capable of 
being used commercially as a replacement or substitute for such in- 
gredients in the manufacture of any food product. 
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Paragraph (6) also adds an additional section, section 205, dealing 
with the status of producer-handlers. 





ParacraPu (7) 
WOOL PROGRAM 


Pangraph (7) extends the National Wool Act of 1954, as amgénded, 
for fouy years, through 1977, continuing the support price f shorn 
wool at 7 cents per pound and for mohair at 80.2 cents per pofnd. This 
paragraph also amends the National Wool Act to authorize/the use of 
promotion Yunds deducted from payments under section/708 of that 
Act for the development and dissemination of productioy and market- 
ing informatisn for producers of wool, mohair, sheep, Ar goats or the 
products theredgf. It further amends section 708 to afithorize the use 
of deductions fram mohair payments to expand foytign markets and 
uses for mohair Sr goats or the products thereg produced in the 
United States. ’ 

PARAGRAPH (8) 


WHFAT PRODUCTION INCENTIVES 


Paragraph (8) amendssection 401 of fhe 1970 Act to extend the 
loan program on wheat threugh the 1977/crop. Loans would be made 
at such level as the Secretary\letermineY appropriate, taking into con- 
sideration competitive world \Xheat pryces, the feeding value of wheat 
in relation to feed grains, and Me fe¢d grain support F level. However, 
in no event could the Joan rate b& yore than parity or less than $1.49 
per bushel. Marketing certificatesAyould no longer be issued. Instead, 
section 107 of the Agricultural ct ef 1945 would be amended to pro- 
vide for making payments to producers. The payment rate would be 
an amount equal to the differeyce between the established pr ice of $2.05 
per bushel and the higher of (1) the national weighted average mar- 
ket price during the first fi¥e months of the marketing year or (2) the 
loan level for wheat. Fof each of the 19%) through 1977 crops, the 
established price wouldAbe adjusted annallyto reflect any changes 
the index of prices pgid by farmers for praduction items, interest, 
taxes, and wage rates/and changes in yield. 

The index of prices paid by farmers at the begMning of each market- 
ing year would bé comp yared with the same indyx calculated at the 
beginning of the/preceding marketing year. The adjustment would be 
calenlated as fofows : 

Assuming the July 1, 1975, index of prices paid b\ farmers 1s 525 
and the July 1, 1974, index was 500, the current year dex would ‘56 
105 perceny of the one in effect in the preceding year. Assuming the 
average wheat yield for the three calendar years precedwg the cur- 
rent yeas is 33.7 bushels per acre and the three-year average hrevious to 
the on for which determination is made is 33.0 bushels per\acre, the 
averyfe for the current year would be 102 percent of the oneNfor the 
pregeding year. The yield change would be subtracted from the pro- 
dyétion cost change to determine a net adjustment of 8 percent\The 
Aljusted established price for wheat for 1975 would iter be 108 per- 
cent of $2.05 or $2.11 per bushel. 
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Section 5 also provides that no grant or loan authorized to be mgee 
under section 304, section 310B, or section 312 of the Consoljdated 
Farm ahd Rural Development Act shall be subject to the prior ap- 
proval of ayy officer, employee, or agency of any State 


SECTION 6 


Section 6 of the AckKamends section 401 of fe Rural Development 
Act of 1972 by substituting the words “fire’ind “fires” for “wildfire” 
and “wildfires” in the authscity under yfhich the Secretary provides 
assistance through cooperative agreetnents with appropriate State 
officials in preventing, controllingpafhd suppressing fires in rural areas. 
This broadens the scope of assistants available to rural communities 
by changing the program frorf wildfire pxotection assistance to general 
fire protection. 

Section 404 of the Rural Development ct is also amended to 
authorize appropriations in the amount. of $7,00Q,000 for each of the 
three consecutiveears beginning with the fiscal yeax for which funds 
are first apprdpriated and obligated by the Secretary to carry out 
title IV. 


SECTION 7 


Section 7 provides that the Act may be cited as the “Agriculture 
dnd Consumer Protection Act of 1973.” 





CHANGES IN Existina Law 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown 
as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted in enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman) : 


AGRICULTU rAL Act or 1970 


That this Act may be cited as the “Agricultural Act 
O19 7 07. 





TITLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATION 


















Changes made 
by paragraph 
(1) of bill la 
(Payment 

Limitation) . 


Src. 101. Notwithstanding any other proyfsion of 


(1971, 1972, or WE 
of the [commodity 
[$55,000] $37,500. 

(2) the term “pa 
[includes price-support paymen 
diversion paymertts, public access pa 
ing certificates, but does not include loan 
shall not p 
piLymen 
reset compensation for resource adjustment or pu 
fcess for recreation. 


1 through 1977 crops 
comptodities shall not exceed 


s used in this section 
set-aside payments, 
ents, and market- 
r purchases ] 
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TITLE II—DAIRY 


DAIRY BASE PLANS 


Sec. 201. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural Mar keting 


Changes made 

by paragraph 

(2) of bill 
(Milk Market- 


Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is further amended {ng Orders), 


by striking in subparagraph (B) of subsection 8c (5) 
all that part of said subparagraph (B) which follows the 
comma at the end of clause (c) and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: “(d) a further adjustment to 
encourage seasonal adjustments in the production of 
milk through equitable apportionment of the total value 
of the milk y purchased by any handler, or by all handlers, 
among producers on the basis of their mar ketings of 
milk during a representative period of time, which need 
not be limited to one year; (e) a provision providing for 
the accumulation and disbursement of a fund to en- 
courage seasonal adjustments in the production of milk 
may be included in an order; and (f) a further adjust- 
ment, equitably to apportion the total value of milk 
purchased by all handlers among producers on the basis 
of their marketings of milk, which may be adjusted to 
reflect the utilization of producer milk by all handlers in 
any use classification or classifications, during a repre- 
sentative period of one to three years, which will be 
automatically updated each year. In the event a producer 
holding a base allocated under this clause (f) shall 
reduce his marketings, such reduction shall not adversely 
affect his history of production and marketing for the 
determination of future bases, or future updating of 
bases, except that an order may provide that, if a 
producer reduces his marketings below his base een 
in any one or more use classifications designated in the 
order, the amount of any such reduction shall be taken 
into account in determining future’ bases, or future 
updating of bases. Bases allocated to producers under 
this clause (f) may be transferable under an order on 
such terms and conditions, including those which will 
prevent bases taking on an unreasonable value, as are 
prescribed in the order by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Provisions shall be made in the order for the allocation 
of bases under this clause (f)— 

“(1) for the alleviation of hardship and inequity 
among producers; and 

“(i1) for providing bases for dairy farmers not deliver- 
ing milk as producers under the order upon becoming 
producers under the order who did not produce milk 
during any part of the representative period and these 
new producers shall within ninety days after the first 
regular delivery of milk at the price for the lowest use 
classification specified in such order be allocated a base 
which the Secretary determines proper after considering 
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supply and demand conditions, the development of 
orderly and efficient marketing conditions and to the 
respective interests of producers under the order, all 
other dairy farmers and the consuming public. Producer 
bases so allocated shall for a period of not more than 
three years be reduced by not more than 20 per centum ; 
and 

“(iii) dairy farmers not delivering milk as producers 
under the order upon becoming producers under the 
order by reason of a plant to which they are making 
deliveries becoming a pool plant under the order, by 
amendment or otherwise, shall be provided bases with 
respect. to milk delivered under the order based on their 
past deliveries of milk on the same basis as other pro- 
ducers under the order ; and 

“(iv) such order may include such additional provi- 
sions as the Seeretary deems appropriate in regard to the 
reentry of producers who have previously discontinued 
their dairy farm enterprise or transferred bases author- 
ized under this clause (f) ; and 

“(v) notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, 
dairy farmers not delivering milk as producers under 
the order, upon becoming producers under the order, 
shall within ninety days be provided with respect to 
milk delivered under the order, allocations based on their 
past deliveries of milk during the representative period 
from the production facilities from which they are 
delivering milk under the order on the same basis as 
producers under the order on the effective date of order 
provisions authorized under this clause (f): Provided, 
That bases shall be allocated only to a producer market- 
ing milk from the production facilities from which he 
marketed milk during the representative period, ex- 
cept that in no event shall such allocation of base exceed 
the amount of milk actually delivered under such 
order. 

The assignment of other source milk to various use 
classes shall be made without regard to whetber an order 
contains provisions authorized under this clause (rien 
the case of any producer who during any accounting 
period delivers a portion of his milk to persons not fully 
regulated by the order, provision shall be made for 
reducing thé allocation of, or payment to be received by, 
any such producer under this clause (f) to compensate 
for any marketings of milk to such other persons for such 
period or periods as necessary to insure equitable partici- 
pation in marketings among all producers. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 8c(12) and the last sentence 
of section 8¢c(19) of this Act, order provisions under this 
clause (f) shall not be effective in any marketing order 
unless separately approved by producers ina referendum 
in which each individual producer shall have one vote and 
may be terminated separately whenever the Secretary 
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makes a determination with respect to such provisions 
as is provided for the termination c an order in subpara- 
graph 8¢(16)(B). Disapproval or termination of such 
order provisions shall not be considered disapproval of 
the order or of other terms of the order. 

(b) The legal status of producer handlers of milk 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as reenacted and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1987, as amended, shall be the same 
subsequent to the adoption of the amendments made by 
this Act as it was prior thereto. 

(c) Nothing in subsection (a) of this section 201 shall 
be construed as invalidating any class I base plan provi- 
sions of any marketing order previously issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to authority contained 
in the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1187), 
but such provisions are expressly ratified, legalized, and 
confirmed and may be extended through and including 
December 81, 1971. 

(d) It is not intended that existing law be in any way 
pa rescinded, or amended with respect to section 

8¢(5)(G) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as re- 
enacted and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 

Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and such section 
8¢(5) (G) is fully reaffirmed. 

(e) The provisions of this section shall not be effective 
after December 31, [1973] 1977 except with respect to 
orders providing for Class I base plans issued prior to 
such date, but in no event shall any order so issued extend 
or be effective beyond December 31, [1976] 1980. 

(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. as amended is further amended by 

(1) striking the period at the end of Oy earn 8c(17) 
and adding in lieu thereof the following: “: Provided 
further, That tf one-third or more of the producers as 
defined in a milk order apply in writing for a hearing on 
a proposed amendment of such order, the Secretary shall 
call such « hearing if the proposed amendment is one that 
may legally be made to such order. 

Subsection (12) of this section shall not be construed 
to permit any cooperative to act for its members in an 
application for a hearing under the foregoing proviso 
and nothing in such proviso shall be construed to preclude 
the Secretary from calling an amendment hearing as 
provided in subsection (3) of this section. The Secretary 
shall not be required to call a hearing on any proposed 
amendment to an order in response to an application for 
a hearing on such proposed amendment if the application 
requesting the hearing is received by the Secretary with- 
in ninety days after the date on which the Secretary has 
announced his decision on a previously proposed amend- 
ment to such order and the (wo proposed amendments 
are essentially the same.” 
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Changes made 
by paragraph 
(3) of the bill 
(Milk Price 
Support, 
Butterfat Price 
Support 
Suspension). 


Changes made 
by paragraph 
(4) of bill 
(Transfer of 
Dairy Products 
to the Military 
and to Veterans 
Hospitals). 


Changes made 
by paragraph 
(5) of the bill 
(Dairy Indem- 
nity Program). 
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(2) inserting after the phrase * pure and wholesome 
milk” in s ection 8c (18) the phrase “to meet current needs 
and further to assure a evel of furm income adequate to 
maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet antte?- 
pated future needs.” 

SUSPENSION OF BUTTERFAT SUPPORT PROGRAM 

Src. 202. [Effective only with respect to the period 
beginning April 1. 1971. and ending March 81, 1974—] 

(a) The first sentence of section 201 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. as amended (7 TS.Ce 1446) 215 
amended by striking the words “milk. butterfat. and the 
products of milk and butterfat” and inserting in leu 
thereof the words “and milk”. 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446 (c) ). is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The price of milk shall be supported at such level 
not in excess of 90 per centum nor less than [75] $0 per 
eentum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary in order to assure an adequate supply 
of pure and wholesome milk to meet current needs, reflect 
changes in the cost of production, and assure a level of 
farm income adequate to maintain productive capacity 
sufficient to meet anticipated future needs. Such price 
support shall be provided through purchases of milk and 
the products of milk.” 


DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY AND TO 
VETERANS HOSPITALS 


TRANSFER OF 


Src. 203. Section 20% of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446a). 1s amended by changing 
“December 31, 1970” to read “December 31, [1973] 79771” 
both places it appears therein. 


DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


Src. 204. (n) Section 3 of the Act of August 15, 1968 
(Public Law 90-484; 82 Stat. 750). is amended by strik- 
ing out the word “June 30, 1970.°. and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “June 30, [1978] 1977.”. 

(b) [The first sentence of section 1 of said Act is 
amended by inserting, “and manufacturers of dairy 
products who have been directed since the date of en- 
actment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to remove their 
dairy products,” after “milk”. and the second sentence 
is revised to read: “Any indemnity payment to any 
farmer shall continue until he has been reinstated and is 
again allowed to dispose of his milk on commercial 
markets... J Section 1 of said Act ts amended to read as 
follows: 

“Qnerron 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 


to make indemnity payments for milk or cows producing 
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such milk ata fair market value, to dairy farmers who 
have been directed since January 1, 1964 (but only since 
the date of enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 in the case of indemnity pay- 
ments not authorized prior to such date of enactment), 
to remove their milk, and to munnfacturers of duiry 
products who have been directed since the date of enact- 
ment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to remove their 
dairy products from commercial markets because of 
residues of chemicals registered and approved for use by 
the Federal Government at the time of such use. Any 
mdemnity ‘payment to any farmer shall continue until 
he has been reinstated and is agai allowed to dispose 
of his milk on commercial markets.” 


“DAIRY IMPORT LICENSES 


“SEC. 205, Section 22 of the . Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (7 USC. 624) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(g) The President is authorized to provide that dairy 
products may be imported only by or for the account 
of a person or firm to whom a license has been issued 
hy the Secretary of Agriculture. In issuing a license for 
dairy products not currently being imported but sought 
to be imported under this section during any period after 
the enactment of the Agricultural and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973, the Necretary shall make. licenses 
available for a thirty- day poriod before issuing licenses 
to other applicants to domestic producers and processors 
who agree to import such dairy products. For purposes 
of this subsection. dairy products include (1) all forms 
of milk and dairy products. bytterfat. milk solids-not- 
fat, and any combination or minture thereof; (2) any 
articles, compounds, or mixture containing 5 per centum 
or more of butterfat, ov milk solids-not-fat, or any com- 
binations of the two, and (3) casein, caseinates, lactose. 
and other derivatives of milk, butterfat, or milk solids- 
not-fat, if imported commercially for any food use. 
Dairy products do not include (1) industrial casein, in- 
dustrial cascinates, or any other industrial product, uot 
to be used in any form for any food use, or an ingredient 
of food; or (2) articles not normally considered to be 
dairy products, such as candy, bakery goods, and other 
similar articles: Provided, That dairy products in any 
form, in any such article are not commercially extract- 
able or capable of being used commercially as a replace- 
ment or substitute for such ingredients in the manufue- 
ture of any food product. 


“PRODUCER ITANDILERS 


“Sec. 206. The Tle gal status of producer handlers of 
milk under the provisions of the Agricultural Ad just- 
ment Act. as reenacted and amended by the Agricultural 


Chiunges made 
by paragraph 
(6) of Dill 
(Dairy Inport 
Limitations). 


Changes made 
by paragraph 
(7) of bill 
(Wool 
Program). 
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Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shalt 
he the same subsequent to the adoption of the amend- 
ments made by the Agriculture and Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1973 as it was prior thereto.” 


TITLE ItI—WOOL 


Src. 301. The National Wool Act of 1954, as amens ed, 
is Mnended as follows: 

(4) Designate the first two sentences of section //03 as 
subsection “(a)”, and, in the second sentence, delete 
“1970 \and substitute “19739 1977”. 

(2) Ih the third sentence of section 708, delete the por- 
tion begining with “The support price forShorn wool 
shall be” aud ending with “Provided furthgr, That the” 
and substitnte “The”, designate the thiél sentence as 
subsection “b)”, change the period at fhe end thereof 
to a colon and Add the following : “Provy led, That for the 
{three} marketiyg years beginning Jafuary 1, 1971, and 
ending December\31, y19739 2977, tle support price for 
shorn wool shall b& 72 cents per pond, grease basis.”. 

(3) Designate thefourth and fifth sentences of section 
703 as subsection “(c\’, change the period at the end of 
the fifth sentence to a calon and Add the following : “Pro- 
vided, That for the [thxec] n arketing years beginning 
January 1, 1971, and ending/December 31, [1973] 1977 
the support price for mo Air shall be 80.2 cents per 
pound, grease basis.”. 

(4) Designate the sixtl/sentence of section 703 as sub- 
section “(d)”. 

(5) Designate the lyst sentense of section 703 as sub- 
section “(e)”. 

(6) Strike out tho/first sentence 6 ‘section 708 and im- 
sert the followings “The Secretar: of Agriculture is 
authorized to entgr into agreemnts urth. or to approve 
agreements entefed into between, mixketing coopera- 
tives, trade assofiations, or others engageaor whose mem- 
bers are engaged in the handling of wool, Kohair, sheep, 
or goats or the products thereof for the purpose of devel- 
oping and fonducting om a National, State,\er regional 
hasis adveftising and sales promotion programy and pro- 
grams to? the development and dissemination ef infor- 
mation pu product quality, production managemet, and 
markefing improvement, for wool, mohair, shesp, or 
goutsfor the products thereof. Advertising and sales\pro- 
motion programs may be conducted outside of the Unked 
Ntftes for the purpose of maintaining and expanding 
foreign markets and uses for mohair or goats or the prot 

iets thereof produced in the United States.” 
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SUMMARY OF DAIRY INDEMNITY PAYMENTS TO FARMERS AND MANUFACTURERS (JAN. 1, 1964 TO APR. 30, 1973) 
Rie ee ee 





Manufacturers 

Dairy of dairy 

Fiscal year farmers products 

Ne SS SS eee 

1°$349) 933) 2222-2 cee 

150; 60) eee ee 

219: 533 eee 

194: 72] eee eee 

104: A1G oo eee 

188705: ste. sees eee 

71, 474 $15, 500 

¢06 (secu coectoe en 

33, 310 94, 666 

Total row ee eee en See ee sae ewes an eras 1, 409, 214 110, 166 
Grand total. foo 2c a we = ew = ree enema rence = 1, 519, 380 


EE Ee 


1 Includes claims for the period Jan, 1, 1964 through June 30, 1965 (18 months). 





DAIRY INDEMNITY PAYMENTS, CLAIMS BY STATES AND FISCAL YEARS, 1965-66 TO DATE 





State 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1 1972-73 
ee 
Alabama.__....-----.----------------22-g22---------- $2316352-- 2c eo $9/ 101" >. $3,660 ==. .2-2------ ngs 
Arizona’... se-2 ee ometeees Sere $1°266' ee eee 9.G1G: $31) 119) 2 see een een ee 
ArkansaS..2. 0 eee Se ee ee ee ee AGO ec ee Pe ee ree eee a= nee erie nic rag 
California. = 288 soc. cence Se 3,838 $8,133 4,045 2,155 9,483 _.......-.....------------- 
Colorado. eo nee eee eee 2,122 .......-. 1,800 11,645 _....---.-.----._- 
Florida. ___- 2 i OG CEE RE a eS eu hee 42403 22 29802 an 179 econ ese eee aA 
Georgias2. 3282 ese 9 S60 ee ee oe ee eee eee 2,088 $14,006 -.-.---.- 
idaho. 260 Sessa ee er ees eee 25247) es a ee eee eee = = PD on 
(Winoisa 23 2o eee eee 224 282 eo eee 17,318 3,716 550y ec 
lowa 20 ee ae eee ee 205795 eee ee eee eee (985 kee eee $5, 824 
Kansd$o20 2 scetee see eee eee eee RAC Cities peo con oer eae ee 2,577 G40 oe eee ee 
Kentucky 22 oe ee ee sae ene na ae ray 4 Pee Bok 17565. 22 eee. oe eee 
LOgiSI8NG 2. eee naar nee ee eee 13: 979 2 ee ee eee ce oes 
Maryland) 25 eee eee 13° S68 eo a a oe oe weer ae 
Massachisetts isc. 2 cesta cone ee an a on ra 4,317 
Mississippi 2 o-oo ee eee 3, 583 15 429" Sat Ee 8) 060655 Sere ee eee 
Missouricn oc a eee ee 140 eae ee ee ee ne a eee 21, 940 8, 988 
Montana sce. cee a ee eee 47,635 4,756 5,190 1,052 ___- 

Nebraskaccuc oo) cee ae eae 4,505 25373 ea 0e ees eee een 1,293 _- 

New Yori sic ea ee eee 1, 802 eee 45793 eee ce 

North Garolina._....----2=---~$--coeSec 2 Soc so ease oo ee ee sen a asi ene eee eee =o 3, 786 

Ohig. ee rere en tere a scene 7,066 41,004 4,301 _-...-..---------- 

Oklatioimas ren we ee ear ree a oe ee ee ee ene 169015) eee eee 

Tannessee soca ee ae ee eee eae ee awe 3, 250 7,455 ee eee 

Texas: Boe) ae ee eee AGS ASST AI 24 rete 2 864 i TR eee 

West Virginiasss2ese=-oec-seeeeeeeee RNY ( Spee ee one ee es 14, 106 8068 222. ete 

Wisconsin’ 22. -c0- 22 ee 11,067 15,021 22,303 23,920 9,956 215,500 --...---- 3 108, 847 

Wirsimiingl isos oe = ee eee ee oe eee see ae eee 1651142 eee 
Total: o2 2 eee cee 150,611 279,533 194,727 104,416 188,705 86,974 36,505 127,979 


1 Through Apr. 30, 1973. 
2 Payment to dairy manufacturer. 
3 Includes payment of $94,666 to dairy manufacturer. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS, 1950-72—Continued 












All milk sold Manufacturing 





to plants milk whole- Eggs ool 
(per hundred- sale (per hun- (cents per (cent? per 
Year weight) dredweight) dozen) pgund) 











$3. 95 $3. 22 3 60.7 
4.63 3.91 8 88.4 
4.90 4.10 6 8 
4.36 a500 a 2.9 
4.01 gn19 6 3. 0 
4.01 3.15 Le) 2.8 
4.14 Savas) v3 be 
4.21 Sieh . ) 03.7 
4.13 Bp) 58) 4 
4.16 B07) f seo 
4.21 oh 7) 8 
4. 22 3. 36 4 
4.19 3. 20 43 
4.11 Beal Ae 
4.16 3. 26 be 
4. 23 3. 34 wl 
4. 81 Saou) ZA 
5. 02 4. 06 8 
5. 24 4.22 40.5 
5. 49 4.45 41.8 
5.71 4.70 35.9 
5. 87 4. 86 191 

1972 () Gy Oy 
Jan 15 W197 25. ae a ek Re ose 6. 52 5. 47 4.4 





Not available. 
CHANGES IN SELECTED ITEMS OF INCOME, 1950 TM 1972 


{In billions of dollars] 





Items of income 











Business and Forporate Realized 

Compensation Rentalincome professional income before net farm 

of employees of persons income taxes income 

1950 eee ee ee ee 54.6 9.4 24.0 42.6 12.9 
19725 S42 Shee See eee aS es Le 05.3 25,6 55.6 93.3 19.2 
Percentiincnease) cos nase ese akee ne: 356 3 131.7 119.0 48.8 





Source: Economic Indicators, February 1973. 


CHANGES IN INDEX OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS ANQ PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 











Index 
Prices Prices 
eceived paid 
Wr L950 ete eee RE = INS Ah. see ers Se a see aes = 249.0 255.0 
AWAY ES eee ee ee Ma eee ee a ese = 365.0 458.0 
Percent increase 28° > te Se See ieee de ee eae ere eee, 46.6 9.6 
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MINORITY VIEWS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 









is bill should be rejected by the House because it weds the wgrst 
of past farm programs to an unsound and expensive system of Agri- 
cultura\price fixing for the future. 

It is bad for consumers who are weary of high food prices a ificially 
enhanced by government price fixing and payment for nonpfoduction. 

It is bad Yor taxpayers who are burdened by a multi-billion dollar 
subsidy system that will surely icrease in cost and complexity in the 
years ahead. 

It is bad for fakmers who are hoping for a market oriented agricul- 
ture that would aity for a greater opportunity an expansion of mar- 
kets, both at home ark] overseas. 

It is, in short, bad foxthe Nation. 


AT THE BILL DOXS 


Basically, this bill maintatys and contjues the “status quo” of farm 
policies that over the past fou decade# have brought an ever-increas- 
ing expenditure of the public treasuren programs that were (and are) 
designed to create artificial shortages of food and fiber in an effort to 
enhance prices. 

This bill is different from itg predecessors only in the method of 
delivering subsidies. It is no dyiferent its commitment to continuing 
that subsidy system. ; 

The “target price” congépt calls for Xuaranteed minimum prices 
that will surely cost the/public billions ofXdollars either in the form 
of taxpayer payments gf in the form of higher consumer prices. 

Tf, as proponents ofthis bill claim, there wilhbe little or no “income 
supplement” payments, then the taxpayer must pay enormous amounts 
of money for an Adequate set-aside (or “resource adjustment”) for 
market prices to/reach or exceed the “target price” guarantees. 

On the othe“ hand, if farm prices decline as the kesult of greater 
production ox greater farm efficiency in the years ahea the taxpayer 
again will Ke called upon to make up in direct income payments bil- 
lions of dbllars of “income supplements” to fill the man atory statu- 
tory gap between the ever-escalating target prices and these lower 
market prices. 

. 8860, in brief, does not present a very happy choice\to the 
Ayserican public. Instead it places the consumer and the taxpayer 
dch on a horn of an economic dilemma from which they will Not 
escape for a long time. 

A. What it does to consumers 

There is no question that the permanent increase in the dairy price 

support for manufacturing milk to 80 percent of parity would increase 


(191) 
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consumer prices. Since the price of this milk is used as the basis for 
Class I fluid milk, an increase would obviously make not only butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products more expensive, but would eventually 
cause the Class I fluid milk to rise in price as well. 

The Department of Agriculture would also incur additional price 
support costs as shown by Table 1. 

During the next five years, this bill would continue to fan the flames 
of inflation by idling grain and cotton land that would otherwise be 
usefully cultivated and by restricting domestic marketing in milk 
through the expansion of the Class I base plan. The letter from the 
Cost of Living Council included in the Committee Report amplifies 
the effect on consumers. 


B. What it does to taxpayers 


ake no mistake about it. This is an expensive bill, and it is one ¢hat 
in Me future will be more expensive than the present prograpt The 
argument is made, of course, that “at present prices this bill yron’t cost 
a dime.’ 

The terts“at present prices” is the key to that argyment. Present 
prices are tht\highest in many years. They are primatily the result of 
seasonal bad weather and extraordinarily large exports this past year. 
The likelihood of\prices remaining in the currept range for prolonged 

eriods of time without substantial land refzfement programs is not 
hiene In 1972, for exantgle, the Federal Goyérnment “set aside” or idled 
approximately 60 milhoOw acres. This yéar only 15 million acres are 
“set aside” or idled. The extra 45 mifion acres of production is cer- 
tainly going to have an effect'an future farm prices. Thus, a return to 
lower and more normal levels yl inevitably bring with it a tremen- 
dous increase in the subsidy paVoutNo farmers. 

In addition to the depg¢tmental west estimate as set forth in the 
Committee Report, we ould point ott that in the years ahead the 
forestry incentives pyégram as set forth hn the proposed new Title X 
is bound to grow well beyond its “pilot” program level of $25 million. 
More than likelyit will approach $100 milliea annually within the 
life of this legf%lation and will réach an easily eMyisioned expenditure 







total of $1 piflion over the next decade. 
Finallywe submit the following table prepared bythe U.S, Depart- 


ment 6f Agriculture which shows the estimated diffetence in public 
expéaditures between H.R. 8860 and the administration’s proposal for 
rget price levels: 
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TABLE 1,—ESTIMATED PAYMENT COSTS UNDER H.R. 8860 AND USDA PROPOSAL 


[In millions of dollars} 























1974 





1975 4-year total 





Pb nate aes Bee 1, 162 3, 986 
onan sate eee 2, 392 





























233 302 391 1, 092 
141 155 163 5 








1, 142 
1, 287 1, 593 











C. What it does to farmers 


This bill haa “Lorelei-like” appeal to farmers. [sounds so simple 
to say “if prices\gtay up, there will be no subsidy; if they go down, 
the government wN] make up the difference between ‘what you get’ 
and what the government says ‘you ought to ge 

It’s a funny thing Wat such a simple formula hasn’t been tried 
before, isn’t it ¢ 

But it has! 

It’s in effect now on wool ? (both deficit crops). 

It was proposed in the late 1 former Secretary Brannan, but 
for a variety of reasons it was refcted. Some of those reasons are still 
valid today, and here are six of themy 

1. It will be too expensive. for ex@uple. for each penny that wheat 
drops in price, the taxpaygs will be veed to dig into their pockets 
for approximately $15 mpfion. And whabdef other crops? Once started 
on grain and cotton, wht reason will thereXe to deny a “target price” 
minimum guarantee for other crops 4 

2. This huge ingfease in farm income guarantees will invariably 
show up in Ley y increased capital costs in falyn land in the years 
ahead. Farm alotments and bases for cotton, grait, and milk will be 
even more vaMiable than at present, and new producei seeking to start 
farming wll have to pay for these eovernment-created “rights” as 
they woyd for any other capital investment. 
iAvill build a very rigid set of higher production cost for agri- 
e, With a guaranteed minimum price and gross consept—all 
feet, fertilizer, equipment, interest, and labor costs can be expexted to 
6 upward very quickly and become frozen, and soon our far ; 










) 
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NNTABLE 9.—PERCENTAGES OF PRODUCERS VERSUS TOTAL PRODUCTION AFFECTED BY A $10,CCO LIMITATS@ 





Total 

Producer production 

Progfa (percen (percent) 
Cotto Mee ee Nee ee ee ee See enna at eee ae ese eee 8.4 59. 3 
Reed'grainsscs sec ge ee ee ee Bee ere ae a eee oe 6 9.4 
Wheatimeecuet MN OOo Mer Meee 5 GE ee Oe te ome ane ee 8 1535 





WHATWHAPPENS IF THERE IS NO FARM BILL? 


As has been noted in the Majority Repért, a number of provisions 
of present law are due to expwe in 1973, 

These include the food starap ayhorization (June 30, 1978) and 
Titles I and II of P.L. 83-480 \Wecember 31, 1973), in addition to 
various provisions of the Agrigxflttwal Act of 1970. Without further 
legislative action, both the fy6d stampand P.L. 480 programs would 
cease to function. While yé recognize ahd support extension of these 
two programs, it shoul clearly understegd that in the case of the 
various commodity ppégrams, there are viabl&qnd in some cases much 
more acceptable pydgrams that would be reinstated if there were no 
extensions this year. 

A careful ex4mination of the pre-1970 laws shows that for whatever 
disabilities Mey may possess, they are much more preferdkle and much 
ive than the proposals included in the Senate biN, the Com- 
mittee#ill, or for that matter the suggestions made by the Adminis- 












Summary or Statutory Provisions Errecrtve oN ExpirraTION OF 
AgricutturaL Act or 1970 








Lhe authority granted by the Agricultural Act of 1970 (P.L, 
524, 84 Stat. 1378, approved November 380, 1970), extends only to the 
1971, 19%2, and 1978 crops. The outline which follows sy marizes 
the statuto®yauthority which will be operative in the eyént no Con- 
gressional actiOnis taken to contimue the provisions of thé Agricultural 
Act of 1970 in effect beyond the 1973 crop of the commodities men- 
tioned in the Act. 

WHEAT 


Under existing permanent legislations Section 333 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as yehded (7 U.S.C. 1333) the Secre- 
tary is required to proclaim a ngtional acreage allotment for wheat. 
The allotment is to be apportiorfed in the manner provided in that Act. 
In addition, under Section 32 of the Agrictttural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended (7 U,SXC. 1332) the Secretarwof Agriculture must 
determine prior to Apfil 15 whether to proclaim a national marketing 
quota for wheat. [£4 national marketing quota for wheatis proclaimed 
by the Secretapy, a referendum must be conducted amonBarmers to 
determine whether they favor or oppose marketing quotas fomhe year 
or years for which they have been proclaimed. Section 336 of theAgri- 
cultuyaf Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1336). 

‘wheat marketing quotas are proclaimed and approved by ieee 
irds or more of the farmers voting in the referendum, such quotas 


ai 
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SOY BEANS—-COTTONSEED 


Under provisions of Section 203 of the Agricultural Act-oft999, 
as amended (7 Ut+€1446d) if either cottonseed-or soy beans i 
supported under that Act them TLCS e other “shall be sup- 
ported at such level as the Seeretary ¢ ines will cause them to 
compete on equal terms on the market.” This legish 4on—suspended 
for the 1974+through 1973 crops of cottonseed and soy beans—weulg 


eerin be effective if new legislation is not adopted. 
BUTTERFAT 


If no new legislation is enacted, mandatory price support for butter- 
fat and the products of butterfat would again become effective. Under 
the provisions of Section 201(c) of the Agriculture Act of 1049, as 
amended, after March 31, 1974, (the end of the 1973-74 marketing 
year) the price of whole milk, butterfat and the products of such 
commodities “shall be supported at such level not in excess of 90 per 
eentum nor less than 75 per centum of the parity price therefor as the 
Secretary determines necessary in order to assure an adequate supply.” 
(7 U.S.C. 1446 note.) Mandatory price support for butterfat and the 
products of butterfat was suspended by the Agricultural Act of 1970. 


OTIIER LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY WITICH WILL EXPIRE 


In addition to the foregoing provisions of law which will be in 
effect if no new legislation is enacted, a number of other authorities 
covered by the Agricultural Act of 1970 are scheduled to expire in 
1973. These are: 

MILK 


Authority to transfer dairy products to military and veterans hos- 
pitals now available under the provisions of Section 202 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446a) will expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1973. The dairy indemnity program conducted under Public 
Law 90-484, 82 Stat. 750 (7 U.S.C. 450)) will end June 30, 19738. 

The dairy base plan provisions contained in the Agricultural Act of 
1970 (7 U.S.C. 608c note) also terminate December 81, 1973, except 
for class 1 base plans issued prior to that date, but in no event shall 
any order issued extend or be effective beyond December 31, 1976. 


WOOL INCLUDING MOIMAIR 


Unlessthe National Wool Act, of 1974 (7 U.S.C. 1782 ef 
extended, mandatory price support for wool and mo iT, 
authority to prov! rice support through pay , will expire on 
December 31, 1973. Thereafter, price suppor, wool would be discre- 
tionary with the Secretary udey Sectier 301 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C, and if price support is made 
available it would have tobe through s or purchases; payments 
could not be utilizec 














MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 






Tf programs also due to expire on December 31, 1973\in the 
ahsence of new legislation are the Beekeepers Indemnity Prog 
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U.S.C. 135b note), and the Crop Land Conversion Program 
<C. 590p(e)). 














FOOD STAMPS AND STRIKERS 


course of the consideration of this bill the Committee 
rejected on three separate occasions an amendment-fo prohibit, under 
certain carefully “specified conditions, food tamp assistance to 
strikers. This amendment. was never voted won directly, but through 
various procedural tacti@sit was turnedtlown by a 54 vete in Sub- 
committee and by two 18-1Nvotes in fall Committee. At one point it 
was tentatively approved by thal Committee by a 19-8 vote, but a 
point of order that a quorum t present was sustained. 

We recite these instancesfo illustPete the obvious concession that 
the Committee has madefo organized laDey for their support. for this 
farm bill. 

We feel that t 
stamps for sty 
related to 
efforts 











‘issues involved in both the farm bill and in food 
<ers should stand on their own meritsand not be inter- 
fch other. Thus, we intend to support on thxFloor further 
amend the food stamp program by preventing fhe continued 
of the food stamp program by using it as a vehicle Pox recon- 
ling labor disputes in this country. 














THE ALTERNATIVE 


Although this bill is so defective that it seems nearly impossible to 
perfect it, we feel that several important amendments should be 
adopted if it is to be balanced with any reasonable degree of public 
benefit. 

These_amendments include: 

2. The deletion of the dairy provisions which extend the inflationary 
Class I base plan, raise price supports, and establish a preferential 
dairy licensing system on imports; 

e lowering of the gnaranteed minimum 
to more reasonable levels; 

4. The deletion? 
vate land owners: 

5. The inclusion of a_b: T fooc 




















yroposed new trees program for pri- 







s for strikers; and 
n of backdoor spending ‘ams for cotton re- 


rae The gees 
__Search-amt @ promotion and insect control. 











‘SUMMARY 


This bill should be rejected. Its defeat and interment would not 
mark the demise of most farm programs even if no further legislative 
action were to occur. Instead, its defeat, would merely postpone for a 
brief and tolerable time the development of a more reasonable, a more 
rational, and a more responsible farm program to serve the national 
interest of all Americans. 

Cuarves M. TEAGue. 
Gerorcr A. GoopLine. 
Pau FInp.ey. 
La Mar Baker. 
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ADDITIONAL OPPOSING VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL FINDLEY 


_ In addition to concurring in the Minority Views set forth elsewhere 
in this report, I add these comments: 


THE EXPECTED SCENARIO ON PAYMENT LIMITS 


Vhen this bill reaches the House floor, amendments will be offeyed. 
givikg Members a choice between a $20,000 limit on paymenfs to 
farmeks that works and one that does not. 

In 19%0 Congress was taken in by a hoax: The $55,000 liyhit had 
appearanxe but no substance. 

A cleverNoophole permitted cotton allotments to be seperated from 
land and leased or sold. ‘This permitted wholesale evasior/of the limit. 
In fact, it was\leliberately put in the bill for that purpése. 

The loophole Was so big that the limit had negligibl¢ effect on aggre- 
gate program costs. The right to grow cotton was subdivided through 
lease and sale of allytments. Instead of annual program-cost reduction 
of $35 million, as expected, the actual reductigh was only about $2 
million. 

Will Congress be hoodwinked again? The/scenario is well-planned 
to that end. 

Here’s how it will probably go. 

Step 1. The House will tak\up the PAyment Limit Section. It pro-° 
vides a limit at $37,500 per conynodity but excludes “resource adjust- 
ment” payments. 

Step 2. I will offer a substitute Which will reduce the payment limit 
to $20,000 per farmer and close logphales. 

Step 8. Somebody will offerAn amsndment to my substitute using 
the identical payment limit/anguage\approved by the House and 
changing the limit from $3700 £0 $20,000) 

Step 4. The amendmentfo my substitute Will prevail. At least, that’s 
the way the scenario is wyitten. 

The change from $326,000 per farmer (in m\ substitute) to $20,000 
per commodity with/A‘resource adjustment” payments excluded from 
the limitation (Hoxvtse Committee version) will appeal to many Mem- 
bers as a modest 4nd reasonable compromise. The vete on the amend- 
ment will come Kefore the vote on my substitute. To wyinformed Mem- 
bers who com¢@ rushing in just in time to punch the comuter, the issue 
will seem sinfple and innocent. 

Step 4 will be thwarted only if enough Members want\a payment 
limit thg# really works—and if they recognize the clever sceyario out- 
lined a¥ove for what it is: one more shrewd scheme by cotton Yaterests 
to keép taxpayers financing big payments to wealthy farmers\I call 
it welfare for the wealthy. 

hat is so bad about the House Committee payment limit versten, 
if the $37,500 is changed to $20,000? 
(203) 
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LEGISLATING HIGHER CONSUMER PRICES FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The dairy section boosts the price support minimum to 80 percent 
of parity and would thus force on consumers an increase of at least 
5 percent in milk and other dairy products. 

It gives giant dairy cooperatives—already muscle-bound and arro- 
gant—still greater power. 

Unbelievably, it permits U.S. producers and processors to control 
dairy imports. It’s like giving General Motors the power to control 
imports of Volkswagens. 

Present law should be Jeft without change. 











PUBLIC LAW +80 SHOULD BE AMENDED 








label, “Food for Peace,” has kept this program highly pop 
ity, it differs little from the widely-criticized Foreign Assist- 
ance Program. Even the so-called dollar credit sales under, 
are actually¥ereign aid. Terms can go as low as 2 percent 
40 years to pay These terms, of course, are nothing mop 

aid in capital lettars. Aid should be discernible, not ceficealed in heavy 
subsidy of interest rates. 
currency sales for the més 
of “Food for Peace” it 
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could appropriately be relabg 
I favor prohibiting the use 
and fixing a 5 percent minimun 


MORE FOR COPTON \NINCORPORATED 


The bill authorized $10 ywillion annuaNy (through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s b: spate to CottonXIne. for advertising and 
possibly research. 5 

This is a first. Newer before has the House Cr 
ture had the cofon-picking nerve to recommen 
revenues be used to finance advertising for a particular commodity— 
although, thanks to Senate-House conference committse mischief in 
1970, $20“million was handed over to Cotton, Inc. in the past. two 
years Ff Congress is willing to make taxpayers finance advertising 
forgotton, why not for cotton competitors—wool, synthetics ¢ 
‘his section should be deleted. 







nmittee on Agricul- 
that general tax 
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Union Calendar No. 159 
tia: Seni H. R. 8860 


| Report No. 93-337 | 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


JuNE 20, 1973 


Mr. Poacr (for himself, Mr. Auexanper, Mr. Berananp, Mv. Bowun, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. pp 1a Garza, Mr. Denuoim, Mr. Foiry, Mr. 
Gunter, Mr. Jounson of Colorado, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Jonxs of 
North Carolina, Mr. Lirron, Mr. Marutas of California, Mr. Marius of 
Georgia, Mr. Matsunaca, Mr. Mexcrrer, Mr. Raricnx, Mr. Rosr, Mr. Sisk. 
Mr. Strupsirrieip, Mr. Tuone, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. Youne of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Zwacu) introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture 


JuNE 27, 1973 


Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed 


A BILL 


To extend and amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 for the 
purpose of assuring consumers of plentiful supplies of food 


and fiber at reasonable prices. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled 


3 That the Agricultural Act of 1970 is amended as follows: 





Payment Limitation 


101 is amended ee 


(1), effective begin- 


ning with the 1974 crop, to read as follows 
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K “(1) The total amount of payments which a persor 







hall be entitled to receive under each of the ann 


pro- 


3 grains cstablished by titles IV, V, and VI ofthis Act for 


4 the 1974Nbrough 1977 crops of the commodities shall 


ra 


5 not exceed $3%500.”’ 


6 (B) amenthng s ection (2) effective begin- 

7 ning with the 1974 crop, to read as follows: 

8 alice ee are used in this section 
\ 

9 «+ shall not jfclude loans or purchasesor any part of any 

10 payptent which is determined by the Secretary to repre- 






sent compensation for resource adjustment public 






access for recreation.” 


13 DAIRY PROGRAM . 





14 Milk Marketing Orders 

ats (2) Section 201 is amended by— 

16 (A) amending section 201(e) by striking out 
17 “1973” and inserting “1977”, and by striking out 
18 “1976” and inserting “1980”, and 

19 (B) addig at the end thereof the following: 

20 “(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as reenacted 


21 and amended by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 


92, of 1937, as amended, is further amended by: 


23 ““(1) striking the period at the end of subsection 
24 8¢(17) and adding in lieu thereof the following: ‘: Pro- 
25 vided further, That if one-third or more of the produc- 
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3 
ers as defined in a milk order apply in writing for a 
hearing on a proposed amendment of such order, the 
Secretary shall call such a hearing if the proposed amend- 
ment is one that may legally be made to such order. Sub- 
section (12) of this section shall not he construed to 
permit any cooperative to act for its members in an appli- 
cation for a hearing under the foregoing. proviso and 


nothing in such proviso shall be construed to preclude the 


Secretary from calling an amendment hearing as pro- 


vided in subsection (3) of this section. The Secretary 
shall not be required to call a hearing on any proposed 
amendment to an order in response to an application for 
a hearing on such proposed amendment if the application 
requesting the hearing is received by the Secretary within 
ninety days after the date on which the Secretary has 
announced his decision on a previously proposed amend- 
ment to such order and the two proposed amendments 
are esseiitially the same.’ 

“(2) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and whole- 
some milk’ in section 8¢ (18) the phrase “to meet current 
needs and further to assure a level of farm mcome ade- 
quate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet 


anticipated future needs’.” 


Milk Price Support, Butterfat Price Support Suspension 


(3) Section 202 is amended by— 
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(A) striking the introductory clause which precedes 
subsection (a) ; 

(B) effective April 1, 1974, inserting in subsection 
(b) before the period at the end of the first sentence 
in the quotation the following: “of pure and wholesome 
milk to mect current needs, reflect changes in the cost 
of production, and assure a level of farm mcome ade- 
quate {o maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
anticipated future needs”; and 

(C) inserting in subsection (b) in the first sentence 


>) 


“80 per centum” in lieu of “75 per centum”. 
Veterans Hospitals 
(4) Section 203 is amended by striking out “1973” and 
inserting “1977”. 
| Dairy Indemnity Program 
(5) Section 204 is amended by— 
(A) striking out “1973” and inserting “1977” ; and 
(B) striking subsection (b) and substituting there- 
for the following: 
“(}h) Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
“«Snorion 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to make indemnity payments for milk or cows producing such 
milk at a fair market value, to dairy farmers who have been 


directed since January 1, 1964 (but only since the date of 


enactment of the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act 
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of 1973 in the case of indemnity payments not authorized 
prior to such date of enactment) , to remove their milk, and to 
indemnity payments for dairy products at fair market value to 
manufacturers of dairy products who have been directed singe 
the date of enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to 
remove their dairy products from commercial markets be- 
cause of residues of chemicals registered and approved for use 
by the Federal Government at the time of such use, Any 
indemnity payment to any farmer shall continue until he | 
Pee heen reinstated and is again allowed to dispose of his 
milk on conmercial markets.” ”’ iene 

(6) Title II is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Dairy’ Import Licenses 

- “SEc. 205. Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (7 U.S.C. 624) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

-. “*(e) The President is authorized to provide that dairy 
products may be imported only by or for the account of-a 
person or firm to whom a license has been issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In issuing a license for dairy pro¢- 


ucts not currently: being iniported but sought to be imported 


> under this section during any period after the enactment of 


the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973, the 


- Secretary shall make licenses available for a thirty-day period 
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6 
before issuing licenses to other applicants to domestic pro- 
ducers and processors who agree to import such dairy prod- 
ucts. For purposes of this subsection, dairy products include 
(1) all forms of milk and dairy products, butterfat, milk 
solids-not-fat, and any combination or mixture thereof; (2) 
any article, compound, or mixture containmg 5 per centum 
or more of butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, or any combina- 
tions of the two; and (3) casein, caseinates, lactose, and other 


derivatives of milk, butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if im- 


- ported commercially for any food use. Dairy products do not 


include (1) industrial casein, industrial casemates, or any 


other industrial products, not to be used in any form for any 


food use, or an ingredient of food; or (2) articles not norm- 


ally considered to be dairy products, such as candy, bakery 


“goods, and other similar articles: Provided, That dairy prod- 


‘ucts in any form, in any such article are not commercially 


extractable or capable of being used commercially as a 
feplacamen for substitute for such ingredients in the manu- 
facture of any food product.’ 
“PRODUCER HANDLERS 
“SEc. 206. The legal status of producer handlers of 
milk under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agricultural Mark- 


eting Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shall be the 


same subsequent to the adoption of the amendments made 


1 5S 


7 
1 by the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 


2 as it was prior thereto.” 


g WOOL PROGRAM 

4 (7) Section 301 is amended by— _ 

5 (A) striking out “1973” each place it ocgfrs and 
6 rnc. “4977”, and by striking out the wofd “three” 
7 each place it occurs; and | 

8 (R) adding at the end thereof tho/ following: 


g « “(6) Strike out the first sentence bf section 708 and 
10 insert the following: “The Secretary/of Agriculture is au- 
11 thorized to enter indy agreements yith, or to approve agree- 
12 ments entered into be ween, 0 rketing cooperatives, trade 
13 associations, or others engdged or whose members are 
14 engaged in the handling 9 yool, mohair, sheep, or goats or 
15 the products therof for/the pukpose of developing and. con- 
16 ducting on a nationgy, State, or reional basis advertising and 
17 sales promotion programs and prograxas for the development 
18 and disseminayion of information on proquct quality, produc- 
19 tion management, and marketing improvement, for wool, 
20 mohair, Aheep, or goats or the products thereb. Advertising 
21 and.sdles promotion programs may be conducted outside of 
22, tho United States for the purpose of maintaining and expand- 
23 Ang foreign markets and uses for mohair or goats wr the 


24 products thereof produced in the United States.’.” 
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with the fiscal year for which funds 
retary of Agriculture carry- 





2 priated and obligate 


ing out this title.” 
3 Guc. 7. This Act may be cited as the “A oriculture and | 


5 Consumer Protection Act of 1973”. 
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HOUSE BEGAN DEBATE 


ON 


H.R. 8860 
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July 10, 1973 
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Aion shall be considered as ordered on th 
411 and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one m4 
tian to recommit. After the passage of HR. 
8880, the Committee on Agriculture shall 
be \discharged from the further considera= 
tiotl of the bill S. 1888, and it shall then 
be i order in the House to move to strike 
out ll after the enacting clause of the/said 
Senate bill and inserts in lieu thereof thd pro- 
visions contained in H.R. 8860 as pass d by 
the Ha@use. 


The\ SPEAKER. The gentlema from 
Califonnia (Mr. Sisk) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SYSK. Mr. Speaker, I yield $0 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ovfio (Mr. 
Latta) fending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the reading the res- 
olution mbkes clear, it provides for an 
open rule with 2 hours of gengral debate 
on H.R. 8860. There are no waivers of 
points of okder in connection with the 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a biil-to extend 
and amend the Agricultura Act of 1970 
for 4 years. House resolufign 478 also 
provides that \t shall be int order in the 
House, after the passage lof the bill, to 
move to strike but all after the enacting 
clause of the bill S. 188% and insert in 
lieu thereof the\provisio contained in 
the House bill. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. £860 lowers the 
maximum payment from $55,000 per 
crop to $37,500 pek crap. It also sets the 
following target priced for 1974 crops: 

Wheat—$2.05 pey bushel; 

Feed grains—$1.38 /per bushel; and — 

Cotton—$.38 per pound. 

The bill also extehds the food stamp 
program for 4 yea through June 30, 
1977. 

It also further e¥ten¥s Public Law 480. 
There are certain/othe\ provisions deal- 
ing with the basif comy odities. This is, 
of course, the bafic fart legislation un- 
der which we hpve.been, operating, the 
so-called 1970 act. It is 4n extension of 
that act with major modifications. 

Let me say, /Mr. Speaker, that this is 
a complete chgnge in direction, actually, 
since there aye no minim guarantee 
payments or subsidy paymients to pro- 
ducers. The intent of the legislation is to 
tie commodifies to the market place. It 
simply sets /a target on the \three basic 
commoditiep. 

Of courge, at the present time, con- 
sidering tite prices at which these com- 
modities gre selling, substantially above 
those target prices, therefore today there 
would be/no payments of any kind if this 
pill werd in effect. According to\projec- 
tions it/is doubtful there would\be any 
payments under these provisions in 
1974, and very unlikely even in 4975. 

I believe it is a move in the right lirec- 
tion, Again getting back to the market 
place/ and giving to the farmerS an 
opportunity to grow with greater hree- 
dom/ and to depend upon the ma ket 
plage and the law of supply and demand 
to determine the income of the Ameridan 
faymers and, of course, basically \to 
build a foundation which will give sore 
adsurance that is so necessary if we ake 
th continue to produce the food and fib 
do desperately needed in this country @ 
his time. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


With that, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of House Resolution 478 and 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LATTA asked and was given pef- 
mistion to revise and extend his 7R- 
marks.) 

Mk. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree v th 
the statement just made by my friend 
from \California (Mr. S1sk). This As & 
noncohtroversial rule. 

Mr. \Speaker, House Resolution 478 
provides for the consideration of/ H.R. 
$860, the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973. This is an op¢n rule 
with 2 hburs of general debate. Tine rule 
also makes it in order to insert the 
House-passed language in the Senate 
bill, S. 1888. 

The primary purpose of H.¥. 8860 is 
to extend \and modify the Agricultural 
Act of 1970. 

Of the m&ny provisions in fhis bill, a 
few of the rhost notable are fhe follow- 
ing: 

First. Payrhent limitation/ which ap- 
plies to the 1974 through {977 crop of 
wheat, feed grains, and cotjion. This bill 
lowers the existing $55,000 payment lim- 
itation to $37,500, but excludes compen- 
sation for resoukce adjustment and pub- 
lic access for recreation jpurposes from 
the definition of payments. 

Second. Extension: of/titles I and I 
of Public Law 489 for 4 years. The bill 
prohibits Public haw 480 assistance of 
any kind of North Vig¢gtnam unless as- 
sistance is subsequenyply authorized by 
Congress. ¥ 

Third. Extension \of food stamp pro- 
gram authorization for 4 years. The bill 
maintains eligilility/for food stamps of 
persons receiving pup tic assistance under 
title XVI of the Sdciki Security Act if 
they satisfy the eligibi ity criteria in the 
Food Stamp Act. Ip addition the bill au- 
thorizes a new prégram, making persons 
in approved drug; rehabilitation and al- 
coholic treatmeyt centers eligible for 
food stamps. 

Mr. Speaker, /I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 478 in prder that the 
House may begin debate jpn H.R. 8860. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 inutes to the 


gentleman from California (Mr. 
TEAGUE). 
Mr. TEAGUE of Cali ornia. Myr. 


Speaker, I have no fault to find with 
the rule, a I do not oppose it. 

I cannot/ let this opportu ity go by, 
however, Without differing with my 
friend from California (Mr. \SIsK), as 
to his us¢ of the words “target prices.” 
These arf guaranteed prices; hey are 
not target prices. 

I havd a word of unsolicited akivice to 
offer to/my colleagues. We are going to 
be deajing this afternoon with \a real 
Christmas tree. It is laden with\ tinsel 
and eléctric lights and candles and \pack-~ 
ages gone up in red and green ribbon, 
with pnvelopes stuffed with milliong and 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and even 
mor¢ important, post-dated chcks 
worth several billions of dollars. 

evertheless, I have reason to believe 
thd administration will accept this hill 
alfhough I will not vote for it. I believe 
it/will be acceptable to the administra- 
tion if it is passed by the House, as 
assume.it will be, because I believe the 
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bracks have been greased, without addi 
tions to it. The Senate version of thé 
same bill was totally unacceptable to the 
administration. : 

9 my advice to those of my colleagues 
who\really want a farm bill is not to/fadd 
more\sweeteners, more sugar, more pifts 
on the Christmas tree, because if/ they 
do tha whole darned thing will /break 
down. \. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I mpve the 
previous \question on the resolytion. 

The pravious question was ordered. 

The resdlution was agreed to. . 

A motion to reconsider was Jaid on the 
table. 






present. 
The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 
Mr, O’NETLL. 
call of the House. 
A call of the Hols¢ was ordered. 
The call was takef by electronic: de- 
vice, and the followixg Members failed 
to respond: 


[Roll /No. 824] 
Arends Ford, Nelsen 
Ashley Wifliam D. Nix 
Badillo Freyzel Pepper 
Biaggi Frey Pettis 
Bingham | Geftys Pike 
Blackburn Giaimo Powell, Ohio 
Blatnik ay Rangel 
Buchanan Green, Oreg. ees 
Carey, N.Y. reen, Pa. Reid ° 
Carter riffiths Robison, N.Y. 
Cederberg Hansen, Wash, Roe 
Chisholm Hawkins Rosenthal 
Clark Hébert Sandman 
Cronin Heinz Slack 
Danielson Jones, Okla. Stephens 
Dorn Kuykendall Teagut, Tex. 
Dulski McFall VanderJagt 
Eckhardt Mailliard Ware 
Esch Metcalfe Whitten 
Fascell Mitchell, N.Y. Zablocki 
Fisher Moorhead, Pa. 
Fiood Morgan 


Thd SPEAKER. On this rollcall \370 
Members have recorded their preseQce 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

a unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceddings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1973 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that” 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of _ 
the bill (H.R. 8860) to extend and amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1970 for the 
purpose of assuring consumers of plen- 
tiful supplies of food and fiber at rea- 
sonable prices. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 8860, with 
Mr. Narcuer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 
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My faith in the program has been re 
warded time and time again. 

Therefore, I heartily endorse the Foy- 
est incentives provisions of H.R. 8860 
arid urge your support. This is the pfi- 

Ary unfilled need in the field of for- 
estky legislation. 

. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minwtes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessde (Mr. JONES). | 

(Mr. JONES of Tennessee asked and 
was gtiven permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. VONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
man, distinguished Members of Con- 
gress, each day when we are in session 
I come ver here and cast my pWotes on 
issues about which I have no particular 
expertise \ Granted, I do as mugh home- 
work as I1\can, and I always Know how 
my constituents feel, but frankly I do not 
claim to ba an expert on atomic energy, 
foreign trade, or urban develgpment. On 
these subjetts, I try to listen closely to 
those of you. who are knowledgeable in 
these areas. ‘ 

I do not often belabor this body with 
my thoughts and opinions/ Today, how- 
ever, is my turn. While I cAnnot claim to 
be the master of all discip}ines, I do know 
a little about agriculture/It has been my 
lifelong profession—and I have oper- 
ated under eveky farny program since 
their beginning. \My experience in agri- 
culture and my valudtion of the cur- 
rent situation led\ me fio the conclusion 
that this country\ hag rarely needed a 
strong farm program/ more than it does 
today. Notice that J fgaid that the coun- 
try needs a farm pi~gram; that doesn’t 
mean just farmers fither. It means all 
of our citizens, all/gf our constituents, 
yours and mine. 

In the past several\weeks,we have all 
seen news reportg in\the press and on 
TV about impesding\ food shortages. 
Many people wére shbpcked, but most 
agricultural leaders have seen this com- 
ing for some time. There is little doubt 

that our currest short 4upplies will be 
’ even shorter n¢gxt year. 

Several legitimate reaspns have been 
given for the/short suppljes. No doubt, 
demand for protein feeds, koybeans, and 
cotton seeds/has been given a boost by 
the lack of anchovies to mkke into fish 
méal. Food /fproduction was \off in many 
parts of thd world last year, While at the 
same time fonsumer income Was up and 
people wapted to eat better.\ U.S. food 
prices haye been driven up by \the Presi- 
dent’s agficultural trade. initjatives. 

But le# us look for a momen} at pros- 
pects for the next several months and 
prospecfs for this fall’s harvest\ As the 
month pf June ended broiler grdwers in 
21 States had 5-percent fewer\ chicks 
than year ago. The production of 
broilef-type eggs was 8 percent \below 
the 1972 level. 

e commodity which has give 


hair- 


us 


the most trouble this year, soybeans\ has 
a ldss than optimistic outlook for ext 
year. For the week ending July 2, Ten- 


negsee farmers had only planted abput 
85 percent of their soybeans. This\ is 
basically due to the floods we experienced 
this spring but a similar situation exists 
roughout the Missisippi River Valley. 
d any Tennessee farmer can tell yo 







“Ast 2 or 3 weeks 
frost this fall 






cotton crop’s be 
later than usual. 








Milk a adactien is 2 percent below 
last year. Dairy farmers are selling their 
milk cows because their cost of produc~- 
tion is higher than the price they receive 


ave noticed recently an interestipé 





p 

ers pay for food is still very low. In 1965 
workers were averaging $2.61 per hour, 
it took 10.9 minutes of labor to earn 
enough to buy a half-gallon of whole 
milk. In 1972, workers were averaging 
$3.78 per hour and it required only 9.5 
minutes of labor to buy a half-gallon of 
milk. In March of this year the labor re- 
quirement had dropped to 9.3 minutes. 
The real price of milk is falling and 
has been for thé last 20 years. Let me 
mention here that my figures come from 
the University of Tennessee and not the 
Department of Agriculture. 


USDA’s figures have fallen into di 


pute lately. They have had to make sj£- 
nificant revisions on their estimates of 
existing food supplies, and it seems shey 
now xequire farmers’ income tax returns 
to ‘tel, us things we thought they had 
been telling us all along. 

One figure that has been contfoversial 
is their éstimate of the amount of dis- 
posable inktome Americans spefd on food. 
USDA’s figtve is in the 16 pefcent range, 
and many pdople quarrel wjth this. 

However, other institutiéns have con- 
ducted costs of food styfies and while 
the figures vary, the Unjted States is al- 
ways listed as having aout the cheapest 
food relative to donsfmer income. One 
study was reported\in/ the July 1973 issue 
of Harper’s magazyae. This study was 
conducted by the/Ixternational Labor 
Office in Geneva/ Switzerland. It gives 
the percentage fof howsehold expendi- 
tures used for food and\drink. The U.S. 
percentage wag listed as 24.1 and was the 
lowest of the Z2 countries lsted. Morocco 
had the highest at 70.6 pexcent. West- 
ern Europgans all spend more for food 
than Amefcians such as 46.2 percent in 
France, 38.2 in Germany, 57.% percent 
in Spairf and 33 percent in England. 

It is/a fact that we are not as bad off 
as soyne would have you believe.\I am 
proyf to report that the Consumer ¥'ed- 
eration is supporting this bill. This gtoup 
tegtified before my Dairy and Poultry 

beommittee and I am awfully glad 

hat farm groups and consumer group 
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sre developing lines of communicatio 
is about time that both farmers an¢ 
consumers realize that their interes{s 

e not necessarily in conflict. 

Whis bill before us today is a compyo 
mise version already. Many people 
wanted to extend the traditional fgrm 
program concepts. The administrafion 
and \others wanted to get the Govgrn- 
ment\completely out of agriculture. /This 
bill ajtempts to strike a balance betWween 
philospphies. Under the target /price 

oncept, farmers will be getting nyore of 
their phy out of the marketplace jrather 
than ot of the Government pudget. 
Howevetk, it also provides a Gov@rnment 
backup ih case the bottom falls oft of the 
market. This is basically fair t6 all in- 
volved. 

I will probably have more d¢tailed re- 
marks later on in the various gections of 
the bill. Bu} before I close I wg@nt to com- 
mend my friend and colleagyie, the dis- 
tinguished Representative frbm Texas— 
Chairman Bos PoaGce. 

When I came to Congresg I thought I 
was fairly knowledgeable iy agricultural 
matters. But,\Chairman Ppacr’s knowl- 
edge of agriculture has made me feel 
like a student \again. He fliscusses com- 
plete details off the top gf his head and 
does not have to refer td the law books. 
His knowledge i§ only syperseded by his 
leadership abilities. He takes the job rep- 
resenting Ameritan tizens seriously 
and his dedication is récognized and re- 
spected. Respect is a Wasic ingredient of 
leadership and Chairman Poacre ranks 
high as a leader. 

During the co igttee debate on this 
bill the chairman \came under many 
pressures. His legislAtive skills were put 
to the test and h¢ \won. He displayed 
both strong leaderfhip and tremendous 
flexibility. Compromists were called for. 
The chairman studied both sides and 
came up with rational\and logical solu- 
tions. We are indebted \to this man and. 
I just want him fo know that we appre- 
ciate his efforts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The doormen will 
establish order /in the galleries. 

The Chair wpuld again hike to admon- 
ish those in the gallery that they are 
guests of the House and they must com- 
ply with the ¢rders of the House and the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. TEA E of California\ Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to tha gentleman 


‘from Illinois (Mr. FInpDLeEy) . 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and \was given 
permissioy to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I wopild like to direct a question to 
our very able chairman of the ¢ommit- 


tee, thd gentleman from Tex (Mr. 
POAGE) 

I was wondering if the chairnjan. of 
the cgmmittee would respond td this 


question: The first section of the bill 
encompasses about 50 pages, so ff we 
read /it by section, it could be quite a 
disoyderly procedure as we consider 
am@ndments from one commodity\ to 
angther. 

ill the gentleman, therefore, agiee 
that the bill be read by paragraph 
stpad of by section? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I thin 


i= 


e 
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hat I would have to object to that, be 
Sause I understand that the rule thg 
would provide that we could never get 
consent to limit debate. That is exaftly 
whak I had hoped we could do, but ¥ un- 
derstand our rules are such that we 


ers to pay more attention to the work of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Mlinois. 


would into other problems. Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
Mr. FYNDLEY. Mr. Chairman,/I thank | thank the gentleman for yielding. 
the gentheman. I regret that vefy much. In respect to the comments which the 


I wish that the Committee on Rules had 
made in orWer the reading by/paragraph 
instead of by section. 
Mr. Chairnian, it is my ynderstanding 
that it is not likely that/I will be the 
first Member to be recégnized for an 
amendment. Instead ghother Member 
will offer an amendmepit to the payment 
limitation section \si~fiply reducing the | There is not any domestic production; 
figure from $37,500 bg $20,000. yet they still include casein as one of the 
I want to point of to those Members _|ge dairy import products. 
who are here and/whg may not be here FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
during the consigeratién of the amend- {amendment which I plan to offer will 
ment that such/will not be much of @ |strike out this very novel and, I believe, 
limitation, It wjll leave inthe language of |ridiculous import control provision of 
the bill not pnly the lodpholes which |qairy products, as well as keep the level 
have permitfed Big Cottop so far to Jof price supports where it is today, at 
evade almogt totally the $53,000 limita- |75 percent instead of going to 80 per- 
tion voted/ in 1970, but it\also adds |cent. This will correct the problem that 
another big loophole in that dollars paid {the gentleman mentioned. 
to farmgts for not farming wil! not be I want to mention, also, that on 
counted/in determining the money to be the payment limitation amendments 


gentleman has just made, one of the 
items that would be controlled by the do- 


casein, and it is my understanding—I 
have some figures on it—that although at 
one time in this country we did produce 
casein, that is not the case now for all 
practical purposes. 


subjecf to the limitation. So IT want the qispgsed of to change the figure from 
Memfers not to be fooled into thik king $37,500 to $20,000 I will offer an g¢nend- 
that/by supporting the amendment Xim- ment ak, $20,000 which will beAvithout 
ply/to reduce the figure from $37,500,to joopholes 

$26,000, that simple change will actuaNy The CHYIRMAN. The time of the 
amount to much in the way of a limita gentleman Kes expired. 


ion. ; 

Second, the unfortunate outburst that 
occurred 2 moment ago in the gallery 
does demonstrate that consumers do 
have an interest in this bill, and one part 
of the bill is the dairy section, which has 
two very unfortunate features. First of 
all, it raises the minimum level of price 
supports from the present level of 75 to 
80 percent. 

The market price may now be about 
80 percent or more, but there is no ques- 
tion in any economist’s mind but that 
the effect of increasing the minimum 
dairy support for dairy products, to 80 
percent has the effect of lifting milk 
prices higher and other dairy products 
higher, too. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another very 
novel feature in the dairy section which, 
I think, is a “first.” I thought that I had 
seen just about everything in the form 
of clever farm legislation, but there is a 
new feature in dairy. It is there in order 
effectively to limit competition from 
abroad, which, of course, is one of the 
very few disciplines upon the giant dairy 
monopolies, one of the few things that 
tend to give the consumers a reasonable 
price for dairy products. That discipline 
is the possibility of imports. 

The dairy section of this bill has a very 
novel provision which permits the pro- 
ducers and processors of dairy products 
here in this country to control the im- 
portation of dairy products from abroad. 

This is just like letting General Mo- 
tors Corp. or Ford be in charge of how 
many Volkswagens can be imported. 

So consumers do have:an interest here, 
and although the gallery outburst was 
unfortunate, it should remind consum- 


Mr. TEAGUK of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the\gentlefMan 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 
very much. So, if 
into this bill g 
that will work 


Sank the gentleman 
ou want to see written 








reduce the 
on welfare 
4 have that 

amend- 


eae lem an 

Mr. STRIGER of Wisconsin. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. 

I assume you want to offer two amend- 
‘ments on the dairy section, one relating 
to the 75-80 question. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to have them 
separated. I do not see why they should 
not be offered en bloc inasmuch as eac 
serves the public interest in a similar 
way. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

‘Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I have 
to respectfully disagree with your anal- 
ysis of the effect of the 80 provision, I 
support the committee’s action in that 
regard. I think it is the right answer. 

I have questions about section 205 of 
the bill, I hope the gentleman from Il- 
linois will be willing to séparate the two 
issues, because I think they are different 
issues and ought to be treated on their 
own merits and not tied together. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It would be most un- 
fortunate if in this body we legislate 


aft 
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higher dairy prices whether by higher 
price supports or by shutting off imports. 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ylela 
utes to the gentleman from Washing, 
on (Mr. Foury). 













grains pro- 
ture brit 


the wool 2 

There is action to the 
e market pro- 
ational Wool 


the bill, there aré some major changes 
in the bill we bri before the commit- 
tee this afternoon. 

Under the 1970\amendments, wheat 
producers who coop@rated in the program 
were given a payment in the form of 
a wheat certificate which represented the 
difference between/average market prices 
during the 5 mogths\of the marketing 
year and parity. That was on the domes- 
tic portion of th¢ crop) that is, the por- 
tion of the crop/ estimated to be needed 
for domestic fogd purposes or about one- 
third of the average cron. 

To give you an exampld today parity in” 
wheat is $3.39/a bushel. Under the pre- 
sent program farmers are paid the differ- 
ence between/their average market prices 
on that thir of the crop\during the 5 
first monthg of the marketing year and 
parity whick is $3.39. 

In recenf months wheat \prices have 
strengthened remarkably. 

They aye on the average about $2.50 
today. 

But it/might be interesting to know 
that in 9947 wheat was selling \for about 
this prige. We had in the 1960’s, partic- 
ularly im the middle 1960’s, a depressed 
wheat price. It is stronger now. The com- 
mittee/ felt that a more appli opriate 
method of giving some protection to 
farmgrs was to set a target price on 
wheaft which would cover the whol¢ crop. 

The House committee set that target 
pricp at $2.05 a bushel. 

The gentleman from Iowa YMr. 
Mayne) has ably discussed the valid }ro- 
visions in the feed grain program, 4nd 
I mill not go over those again, except\to 
r¢gpeat that the target price on corn 
would be $1.38 a bushel. Again, current 
prices are higher than that. 
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whelming majority will join me in sup 
nort of H.R. 8860, the Agriculture ani 
Qonsumer Protection Act of 1973. 

fr. POAGE. Mr. I yidid 
2 \minutes to the gentlewoman frpm 
Afesouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend hey re- 
ma 9) 

Mis. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, f rise 
to ak the distinguished chairmén of 
the Cammittee on Agriculture a ayestion 
or two 

I an\ curious to know, Mr. Chairman, 
where J can find in this bill—anfi it is a 
very ck jbill—anything whatsoever, 
just a word’ a phrase, a section, or a 
sentence\ which would bear ou} the title 
of this measure as the “Agricylture and 
Consume\ Protection Act of A973.” 

Granted that anything if the bill 
which confributes to the prfduction of 
more food Would ultimately benefit con- 
sumers, if pkice supports are hot too high, 
what is there in the legisfation which 
constitutes the “Consumgr Protection 
Act?” 

Mr. POAGK. Mr. Chairman, the entire 
bill is predicated upon pyoviding a pro- 
gram that would enable farmers to pro- 
duce the food 4nd the fiber that Ameri- 
can consumers \need. We are not under 
the present situation prpéducing it. 

We are drowing thousands of chickens 
in my part of the cpuntry: they will 
never come on the tale. They are send- 
ing thousands of \da cows to market 
these days. They will/never produce milk 
and you will nevek fet any milk in St. 
Louis or anywhere €lse from them. 

We are providing)’ program here that 
will enable prodyicers to feed those 
chickens and we fare providing a pro- 
gram to keep thoge caws producing milk 
and getting the/milk on the table. It 
comes from sonjebody\s farm who pro- 
duces these Bs, and\they will not and 
cannot produce/them if\they have a level 
of prices such gs we have today which is 
below the cost/of production. We believe 
we are doing fmore for donsumers than 
any legislatio I have seek in this House. 


Mrs. SULUIVAN. I thahk the gentle- 
man for his gdnswer. 

Perhaps the committee took its cue on 
this from the title of the aknual appro- 


priation bifl, which contains funds for 
the Depaytment of Agriculture, but I 
would point out to the gentleman that 
when that/appropriations bill tomes from 
the Whitten Subcommittee of\the House 
Appropriations Committee it does in fact 
contain funds for many of the tonsumer 
protectipn agencies of the Government— 
the Federal Trade Commission, fhe Food 
and Drug Administration, the Product 
Safety] Commission, and so on. Does not 
the bi{] now before us, suffer fron viola- 
tion gf the truth in bill titles contept— 
just fputting the words Consumer\ Pro- 
tection Act in the title certainly dods not 
proyide any consumer protections \that 
I cgZn see. I hope to offer an amendment 
to felete Consumer Protection from \the 
titie of the bill. 

r. TEAGUE of California. Will the 
epntlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle 

man. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. I thor. 
oughly agree with the gentlewoman an 

omment further that in my opinion ong 

eabon for the drowning of little chickess 
and pigs and so forth is the very fact the 
farm programs we have had took féed 
grain acreage out of production gnd 
force the price up so high that pepple 
canndt afford to buy feed grains to/feed 
the liitle chickens and pigs. 

Mrs.\.| SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have ome further question, dealing with 
the fodd stamp program. I thivik the 
Members who were here in 195$ or in 
1964 when food stamp legislation was 
battled over so bitterly, getting if started 
as @ natignal program after 10 lgng years 


of effort, know that it was like pulling 
teeth to get the Agriculture Gommittee 
to let the bill out. Today, feverybody 
claims to he in support of the idea of 
feeding the hungry through f¢od stamps. 
But the Agriculture Committ¢e has never 
really believé¢d in food stanips. Oh, the 


Chairman has always supported it, but 
very few other members ¢f that com- 
mittee did so pver the yeafs. Now, how- 
ever, they wan% to adminisfer it, deciding 
who can qualify down t¢ the minutist 
detail. There \were gvous blunders 
made in 1970 im enactijfg the most re- 
cent amendments, inclufling the setting 
of national unifdrm standards of quali- 
fication, which treat the needy family 
in high cost New Work/or San Francisco 
in exactly the same pay as the needy 
family in the rurral\reaches of the South. 

Now you want tp/require the people 
to cash in their buri¥l insurance in order 
to qualify for food i stamps. I hold no 
brief for chiselers who get food stamps 
they are not entitléd\to—they should be 
prosecuted. But, il ying to cross every 
“t” and dot every /‘i” In the administra- 
tion of the prog , yQu are denying the 
State welfare de part: ents any discre- 
tion whatsoever/ in de¢iding eligibility. 
This will not /stop cheating; it will 
merely keep self-respecting needy peo- 
ple from partigipating if\it means cash- 
ing in and spénding the cash value of 


their burial jnsurance. Yo me that is 
cruel and necessary. 
Mr. TEAGHDE of Californja. Mr. Chair- 


man, I yield/8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. GOODLING) . 


(Mr. GOMDLING asked ard was given ~ 


permission/ to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GDODLING. Mr. Cheirman, I 
think I should point out to tha member- 


ship of this House that most aktors lose 
their aydience after they have had a 
chance fo perform. My good friend from 


ia lost his audience before he 
ever had a chance to open his \mouth. 
That js some sort of a record, I think. 
Mr/ Chairman, today we considtr the 
Agrigulture and Consumer Protéction 
Act gf 1973. More appropriately, it should 
be called the Santa Claus Act of 1974 and 
shopfld have been scheduled during\ the 
Chfistmas season, since there is some- 
thjng in it for everybody, everybody, that 
is,/except the taxpayer. 
is legislation is a hodgepodge of uh- 
lated spending, certain to shock the 
millions of American taxpayers who have 
ingly and trustingly supported cur. 


Califo 
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ent programs in the belief that agr 
c\lture was at long last turning awdy 
fr4m Government subsidies to earn Ats 
owk way in the commercial marketé of 
the world. 

We\were headed for high grouyd—at 
least that is what some thought/ Many 
hailed he bipartisan SUBDOTY for the 
Agricwtyral Act of 1970. TheV lauded 
farmers fgr making their own dividual 
farm adjustments to gear up for meeting 
consumer demand. They refognized the 
cost involvedin such transjtion and will- 
ingly supportad part of thét cost because 
it was helping\farmers rély more on the 
marketplace fo incomg and less on the 
Federal Treasu 

Farm income rose /rapidly. Last year 
net farm income sef an all-time record 
of $19.2 billion. TheADepartment of Agri- 
culture is projectifg\at least $22 billion 
in net farm income for this year. 

Agriculture ws a ma\or contributor to 
our balance of. faymenta, with exports of 
over $11 billigh in fiscal \year 1973. Our 
agricuitural folicy contriduted to this 
record. 

Now, wefare about to discArd many of 
the gains Ave have made. WhNe consum- 
ers cry oft for relief from the eke cost 
of living, H.R. 8860 would increase farm 
subsidj bs, reverse our direction akd head 
us ornte more in the wrong diredtion— 
away from farmer independenca& and 
down the road toward increasing Gov- 
erfiment control of agriculture. 

H.R. 8860 would establish target price 
ai high levels for wheat, feed grains, ank 
cotton. It would permanently raise dair 
support price to 80 percent of parity—a 
nebulous word difficult to define and an 
antiquated standard based on 1910-14 
conditions. This would deny additional 
markets to our dairymen and tend to 
ee pict dairy products out of 











Now let us talk for a moment abouF 
the cost of this proposed legislation. 


plored Bhd expay 
But I am not W 


payers anything. 

People who say 
not. cost money ¢ 
candy coating of curkent farm prices 
they ignore thg’ possibNity that inside 


1977. Crystal balls have\a way - 





f.30 per bushel; and for cotton, 
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ents per pound. These are all below th 
larget prices proposed in H.R. 8860. 
Based on these assumptions, the Dé¢- 
partment also estimates that for eagh 
Ant below the $2.05 target price fon 
wheat, taxpayers would have to pay 
farmers $18 million. For each cent below 
the\$1.38 target price on corn, taxpayers 
would pay farmers $68 million. Ang for 
each cent below the 38-cent target /price 
on cdtton, taxpayers would pay farmers 


$55 million. 
M:.\ TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman/ yield? 
Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the/gentle- 


man from California. 

Mr. AGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to repeat/what he 
has just ktated so that each gne of the 
Members \will be sure to ynderstand 
what the dost of this may be. J would ask 
the gentleman to repeat his ldst sentence 
about the cost as the prices go down one 
cent. I beildve this is important for the 
Members to\ understand. If the gentle- 
man from Pénnsylvania negds additional 
time, I will Wield additiongl time to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GOOD! G. Mr./Chairman, to 
repeat what I just stated/ based on these 
assumptions, the Department also esti- 
mates that for each cen} below the $2.05 
target price on \wheat, /taxpayers would 
have to pay farmers /$18 million. For 
each cent below the $1/38 target price on 
corn, taxpayers would pay farmers $68 
million. And for each/cent below the 38- 
cent target price \on/ cotton, taxpayers 
would pay farmers $55 million. 

Mr. TEAGUE \gf California. 
Chairman, I thank Jthe gentleman. 

Mr. GOODLING\ Mr. Chairman, if 
these estimates arf orrect, the cost to 
taxpayers just fo 974 grains, cotton 
and dairy payments would be more than 
$2 billion. That /cost\could escalate to 
$3.4 billion by 19/7, the final year of the 
programs. Whey you \add the cost of 
other titles in the bill—\such as the for- 
estry incentive/ program, the rural en- 
vironmental cgnservation program and 
food stamp e price fag zooms from 
around $3.4 biflion for fisdal year 1974 to 
$6.3 to 7.4 biljion im fiscal\year 1978. 

Let us not be naive. This legislation car- 
ries a potenfially large price tag. 

That pricé tag worries m@. A few days 
ago, the Prfsident took to the air waves 
to discuss /by radio and television the 
strong, préductive economy we enjoy in 
the Unitefi States. But he pointed the 
finger diyectly at inflation as\our num- 
ber one #roblem today, and mst people 
agree on/this. ' 

I shage the President’s pride in our 
accomplishments. The U.S. Congress and 
the President together are responsible 
for thf economic climate and the pro- 
gramg that have made our national prog- 
ress possible. Industry also deserves its 
credif. We have the highest standprd of 
living in the world. We are in a strong 
business boom. The average worker today 
is earning more than ever before. His in- 
come buys more today than it ever\has 
in/the past. We have created 414 million 
néw civilian jobs in the past 2 years. 

That climate now is threatened v 


Mr. 


th 
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that 





The most searching examination o 
many different kinds of payments to 
farmers authorized by H.R. 8860 shows 
its cost-increasing potentials. 

Consider these items, 
al’; VIMenbLs 







market prie 


creased suppo 0 : 
Production payments for wool and 
mohair; 

Indemnification to dairy farmers for 
pesticide-contaminated milk; also in- 
demnification for cows destroyed be- 
cause they ate pesticide; 

First option to dairy producers and 
processors for dairy import licenses; 

Paymen 0 farmers 10r ng thf 
public on farmland to hunt, fish, picnif, 

ke, et cetera; 

Rayments for protecting wildlife jon 
the farm; 

Payments to share the cost of coyiser- 
vation practices; 

Cost\ sharing for farmers to hep put 
a vegetytive cover crop on set-aside land, 
for whidh the farmer is already getting 
a government payment; 

Payme to farmers who can’t plant 
because of\natural disaster; 

Payments to beekeepers for/loss of bees 
due to pestigides; 

Funds for tomplete eradigation of dis- 
eases, pests akd insects injurious to cot- 
ton. Let me add we do, nof eradicate but 
control insect pests and Alisease; 

$1 million for kradicatjon of wheat dis- 
eases and pests; 4nd 

Loosened eligibility riles for use of food 
stamps. é ; 

Mr. Chairman, in\é nation growing at 
the rate of about 2 million people a 
year—where 71 million, or 36 percent, 
live in urbanized greak of over 1 million 
people—we have /to be\concerned about 
national policieg that \may discourage 
production of food in resRonse to people’s 
needs. 

Surely ther¢ is a better Way to accom- 
plish our goafs than by p ting farmers 
back into tie strait-jacket\from which 
they escaped with the Agrigultural Act 
of 1970, anf it, too, was not perfect. 

Surely if is possible to devise \~ program 
that prot¢cts farmers from the Wild swing 
of markfts, yet lets them choosk to pro- 
duce for growing markets rather than 
for 6 Government. The Commodity 
Credi¥ Corporation has had many bad 


dreaths in the past in the surplus\agri- 
cultfiral products it was required to 
purchase. 


Surely American farmers, like other 
s¢dctors of the economy, would rather 
fave the risk—and the profit—that comés 
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rom free enterprise agriculture, than tf 
pturn to the security blanket of Goy- 
ernment payments. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is an 
inflationary jumble of costly Treasury 
outlays. It is not responsible, mar yet- 
orianted farm legislation. I urge yo to 
giva serious thought to it before cagting 
youn vote. 

It \s important that every incentiWe be 
given\ to the States to include thei cash 
value pf food stamps in their supplfmen- 
tary payments to individuals unger the 
supplemental security income pfogram 
beginning January 1, 1974. The gossibil- 
ity that\Congress may reinstate e igibility 
for food stamps and commodities for 
these individuals would have a detrimen- 
tal effect\on State decisionmaking cur- 
rently taking place. Including the cash 
equivalent\ of the bonus valiye of food 


stamps in the SSI checks wauid benefit 
substantially greater numbeys of recip- 
ients eligible under the ad assistance 


program. It Would be consis ent with the 
philosophy that older people would pre- 
fer to have axtra availabl¢ cash rather 
than stamps dr commoditi¢s. 

We believe \that consid¢gration of the 
following points would suyport continua- 
tion of the food stamp cgsh-out author- 
ized by Public Raw 92-693: 

Through the SSI progyam and the food 
stamp cash-out,\a potgntial 6.2 million 
aged, blind, and\disabled persons could 
receive the bonus yalue/of food stamps as 
part of their morithlyj check. This con- 
trasts with the low #ercentage of par- 
ticipation by currén# recipients in the 
adult programs—18\percent receive com- 
modities and 28 pe¥cent purchase food 
stamps. 

It has been state¢ 
sons currently recgi 
commodities woujd be disadvantaged. 
“This is not true. is possible that most, 
if not all, of thes¢ persons would receive 
in their month SSI \check the same 
bonus yalue they_ now neceive. Further- 
more, an additipnal 4.7 \million individ- 
uals would be eljgible to receive the bonus 
value. In neitHer case would recipients 
have to spend/a set amowjnt for stamps 
in order to get/the bonus value. The cash 
would be senf to them as\part of their 
monthly chegk. 

It is criticAl that checks be mailed to 
our needy aged, blind, and disabled citi- 
zens on tim¢ under the new Federal pro- 
gram beginning January 1, 1974. We are 
well undefway in planning\ with the 
States. Fefieral decisions on State sup- 
plementajfion under Federal administra- 
tion hav¢ just been announce. States 
will begig to make final decisions on pay- 
ment lewels very shortly. This\ orderly 
process,/ designed to insure that the pro- 
gram ig ready January 1, must \not be 
slowed/ by possible legislative change. 
Furth¢r, if the States believe that SSI 
recipi¢nts will be eligible for food stamps, 
they yery likely will not include the\cash 
equiyalent of the bonus value in their 
supylementary payment. 

. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yieMi 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ldapi- 
siaha (Mr. RaRIcK) . 

Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
pgrmission to revise and extend 
rémarks.) 


hat 1.5 milion per- 
ng food stamps or 
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(Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman for yielding me this time 
to speak on this very important piece « 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, many Americans ¢ 
particularly pleased that the commitfee 
included forestry incentives:provisiong in 
the general farm bill as a pilot program 
designed to encourage timber produ¢tion 
on presently idle lands. 

The \distinguished Senator from/ Mis- 
sissippi\ JoHn Stenwnis, the autifor oj 
similar provisions in the other body, has 


summarized the need for this pfogram 
quite well: 

The purpose of this Forestry Progfam is to 
aid the small landowner to get hjs idle or 


very low production acreage started on a trea 
growth program. Strong provisions/put a fi 

ceiling per Year as to total expenditures, a 
ceiling for the total acreage that fan go into 


the program, and other safeguards which 
amply protect the Federal expepditure, The 
entire Fores Program is strictly an “invest- 


ment for growth” in forest proflucts for the 
entire national\economy. 


Calling forestry incentivgs an “invest- 
ment for growth in forest! products for 
the entire natih economy is correct.” 
These provisions are needed and needed 
now to insure that therg will be timber 
available to mee} the incfeased demands 
of housing construction in America. Tim- 
ber depends on trees gnd trees require 
time for growth. The final report of the 
National Commitsiog on Materials 
Policy, released 2& Jyme 1973, states in 
part: : 

The commercial foregt land in non-indus- 
trial private ownersh\p is generally poorly 
managed and least iA oductive of all our 
forest land, although jft\includes much of the 
most fertile and accegsible land suitable for 
growing trees. There/is Weeded a strong and 
consistent program / of \increased financial 
and technical assistAnce\to encourage small 
owners to grow ang market timber crops. 


Mr. Chairman, the forestry incentives 
program outlined in sections 1009 of the 
bill before us wguld help\meet this need. 
The cost of thig program is limited to a 
maximum of $25,000,000\annually pro- 
viding up to 25-year contracts, cost shar- 
ing limited to/75 per cent) or grants on 
tracts up to 300 acres. This is certainly 
a reasonable/amount of mney for this 
purpose, especially when we consider 
that, during the recently passed Interior 
appropriatipns bill Chairms HANSEN 
reported tiHfat the Forest Service spends 
approximafely $20,000,000 annually sim- 


ply to clefn up and repair the damage 
done in gur forest lands by visitor and 
vandals. 


Mr. Chairman, the $25 million author- 
ized by these provisions is an investment 
in Amefica. It is an investment that will 
reap b¢nefits to all. I would remind our 
colleagues that we have gone on \record 
time gnd again in support of mote and 
bettey housing for all Americans. It is 
impogsible to build these houses with the 
words expended in this Chamber. It takes 
timer to build these houses and demand 
thr¢gatens to outstrip supply. Enactment 
of fthese forestry incentives provisid 
wil be a major step to insuring that 
fugure Americans will have enough tim- 
bér to supply their needs. 

I commend our distinguished cha 
wan from Texas (Mr. Poace) and t. 


‘of this Nation. 
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members of this committee for bringing 
Ae s bill to the floor. H.R. 8860 is a goof 
bill which will be beneficial to US. agrf- 
culture and American consumers. I urge 
support for this legislation. 

Mr. DENHOLM asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his /re 
marks) 


{Mr. DENHOLM addressed the Gom- 
mittée.. His remarks will appear here- 


after {n the Extensions of Remarks/] 
Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. (hair- 
man, 4 yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 


man from Virginia (Mr. WaMPLER). 

(Mr. WAMPLER asked and was given 
permilssipn tO feVise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


- Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairmgn, I rise 
n support} of the legislation pefore us, 
petter known as the General Farm bill. 


H.R. 8860 ik the result of months of hear- 
ings, consultation and delieration on 
the part of the Committee onjAgriculture 
While it doubtful thgt a _ single 
Member of the Committee ig totally sat- 
isfied with all of the provisions of the 
bill, I do feel\that it provjdes the basis 
for maintaining a soung agricultural 
economy during the next/ 4 years. 

American agriculture /must be con- 
sidered one of gur great¢gst national re- 
sources today. At a t when we hear 
so much discussipn of rjsing food prices, 
we may be tempted to overlook some 
important and badic fagts. Fo do so would 
have unfortunate tonsfquences, not only 
for the American farnfer but for the con- 
sumers of this Natib 

The authority cohkfained in this legis- 
lation build on a complex of agricultural 
legislation and progffams that have been 
laid down almost /since the beginning 
Re¢ognition of the need 
to foster a strong/agnicultural economy 
has been an impprtar\t element of our 
national philosogny. Harly national ef- 
forts in this direction Aimed at opening 
up and settling the wast agricultural 
areas of this cguntry. Along with these 
programs were efforts to expand the 
transportation And comml\nications net- 
works so that/those in olir rural areas 
could bring tlfeir products\to market. 

With the yassage of tha frontier, the 
emphasis hag shifted toward programs 
that encourgge more efficiertt production 
and marketing of farm commodities, im- 
proved utilization and conservation of 
our soil ayjid water resources, and the 
stabilizatign and maintenance of agri- 
cultural ificome. 

There fhave been successes\in these 
efforts. Tfhere have also been false starts 
and failyires. The inescapable fact, how- 
ever, is fJhat the America: constymer has 
been tlfe beneficiary of an agritultural 
abundgnce unknown or unimagined at 
any other time, in any other natio 

Todpy, 4.5 percent of our population 
provigies the food and fiber to make the 
Ameyican consumer the best fed,\ best 
clotiied in the world. Food today req\ires 
a smaller portion of the consumer’s real 
incgme than ever before. 

In its deliberations, the committee 
so¥ght to lay the basis for continuing 
this situation. Agricultural productign 

gn only be assured if producers haye 
expectation of reasonable returns 
or their investment, labor and manage 
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agent. This is what is aimed at in thie 


legislation. The basic programs Atid 
dowrNin this bill will give the Américan 
farmer “the assurance so necesSary for 
him to cor ue to meet the demands of 
the Nation’s yyarkets at ppice levels that 
are reasonable“No the goOnsumer. 

I cannot emphasjze’ too strongly that 
this legislation myét\ge viewed as more 
than just a “fz bilKX” The ultimate 
beneficiary 0: ese programs is the con- 
sumer. Faijlire to provide the basis for 
a strongAegriculture will resul heavy 
penalfiés in the form of reduced food 
supplies at higher prices for the tqn- 

amers of the Nation. 

: eé ranking Republican member o 
the Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I am 
deeply interested in and concerned over 
the dairy provisions of H.R. 8860. We 
have proposed continuing a number of 
important dairy programs that provide 
for improving the efficiency of our mar- 
keting system and improved nutrition. 
In addition, we have recommended 
strengthening several key programs so 
as to assure the continued production 
of adequate milk and milk products for 
the markets of the Nation. 

Paragraph 2 of the bill contains a 
number of amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
and extends the authority for the use 
of seasonal base plans, seasonal incen- 
tive plans, and class I base plans under 
Federal Milk Market Orders. : 

The class I base plan is a system under 
which the value of fluid milk sales in a 
given market is apportioned among pro- 
ducers on the basis of the past deliveries 
of milk. For deliveries within his base, 
the producer received the higher class 
I price, while for marketings in excess 
of base, he receives a lower surplus price. 

By assuring the producer of the class I 
price for his marketings up to the level 
of his base, the program permits the in- 
dividual farmer to more nearly tailor 
his production to the actual needs of the 
fluid milk market. 

At the present time, only two market 
order areas have class I base plan pro- 
grams in operation. These are Puget 
Sound, Wash., and Atlanta, Ga. It should 
be emphasized that such a plan can only 
be made a part of a milk market order 
following full public hearings by the 
Department of Agriculture and the de- 
velopment of a proposal by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. After the Secretary has 
made his recommndations, all interested 
parties have the opportunity to com- 
ment on it before a final decision is 
made. Even following the Secretary’s 
final decision, the proposal must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the producers 
in the market voting individually in a 
referendum. 

The seasonal base plan and seasonal 
incentive or so-called Louisville plan au- 
thority in the present law would also be 
extended for 4 years. Both of these pro- 
visions provide tools for use in milk mar- 
ket orders to encourage farmers to man- 
age their dairy operations so that milk 
production throughout the year more 
nearly meets the demands of the market. 

In addition, paragraph 2 of the bill 
amends the Agricultural Marketing 
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Agreement Act to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to hold a hearing on a 
proposed amendment to a Federal milk 
market order if requested to do so by 
one-third or more of the producers in a 
market. Another amendment to the 
Marketing Agreement Act makes clear 
the requirement that the minimum 
prices established under Federal milk 
market orders provide for income levels 
which will maintain adequate productive 
capacity to meet future market de- 
mands. Both of these amendments are 
aimed at improving the ability of the 
Federal milk market order program to 
respond to the changing needs of con- 
sumers and producers alike. 

In the past, milk producers operating 
under Federal milk market orders have 
experienced difficulty in obtaining hear- 
ings on proposed changes in market or- 
ders. This reduces the responsiveness of 
the program to the needs of producers 
and it can have the effect of reducing the 
supplies of milk available in the market. 
As an example of this, last winter pro- 
ducers from most of the major dairy 
areas of the country requested market 
order hearings on a proposed emergency 
price increase under the market orders. 
The need for the increase was the rapid- 
ly rising cost of feed and other produc- 
tion inputs which had, for many farmers, 
eliminated any profit margin they had. 
These requests were summarily denied. 
Thus, the Department of Agriculture ef- 

_fectively denied these dairy farmers an 
opportunity to present their case on the 
need for increased prices. Since that 
time, milk production has continued to 
decline. We are, in fact, rapidly ap- 
proaching a milk production situation of 
crisis proportions. 

Requiring that future supply needs be 
taken into account when establishing 
minimum price levels under milk market 
orders simply makes explicit the factor 
which should already be considered 
when taking such action. The dairy 
business is not an enterprise that can 
be stopped and started on short notice. It 
requires 2a high level of investment. The 
management and labor demands are 
great when compared to some other 
types of agricultural production. Farmers 
entering the dairy business do so on the 
basis of their estimate of market condi- 
tions years into the future. 

If actions are taken which reduce milk 
production today, it will be years, not 
months, before that production can be 
restored. You cannot lay a cow idle. 
When 2 dairy cow is removed from pro- 
duction, she is slaughtered. It -takes 
about 3 years to put a replacement for 
that slaughtered animal into production. 
Similarly, the facilities for milk produc- 
tion often have little use in other lines 
of agricultural production. Once a dairy 
herd has been disbanded and the equip- 
ment and facilities disposed of or allowed 
to lay idle for a period of time, the cost 
of renovating or replacing them is a 
major outlay which will not be made un- 
less assurance ,is provided that the 
ee returns will be available over 

ime. 

This is why it is so essential that the 
level of future market needs must be 
considered when making price decisions 
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under our market order program. It has 
been argued that this is already done; 
however, the committee language makes 
this explicit as a requirement in formu- 
lating the minimum order prices. 
Paragraph (3) of H.R. 8860 makes 
permanent the suspension of the require- 
ment to support butterfat at 75 to 90 
percent of parity. It also amends the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to establish the 
minimum price support level for milk at 


80 percent of parity and more specifi- - 


cally defines the adequate supply objec- 
tive of the dairy price support program. 

Section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 
1970 suspended the requirement that 
price support be provided on butterfat 
at between 75 and 90 percent of parity. 
At the time this provision was enacted, it 
was argued that this step could be taken 
without adversely affecting the dairy 
price support program. It was aimed at 


providing the Secretary of Agriculture . 


with additional flexibility in the admin- 
istration of the dairy price support pro- 
gram, while improving the competitive 
position of milkfat and of butter. 

Experience since that time has proven 
this action correct. Failure to extend this 
suspension would result in severe dis- 
locations within dairy markets, reduce 
consumption of dairy products such as 
butter, increase consumer prices and 
raise the Government costs of the dairy 
price suppart program. 

At the time the Agricultural Act of 
1949 was enacted, the production of 
farm-separated cream was a major farm 
enterprise. The rapid change in the 
character of the American dairy indus- 
try is nowhere more clearly demon- 
strated than in this area. Today, less 
than 1 percent of marketings by dairy 
farmers is made up of farm-separated 
cream. 

Reinstatement of the mandatory sup- 
port provision for butterfat would result 
in a 12- to 15-cent-per-pound increase in 
the price of butter. This would add to 
consumer costs and would raise the cost 
of the dairy price support program, as 
less butter would be consumed and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
acquire more at the higher price. 

The amendment clarifying the ade- 
quate supply objective of the dairy price 
support program is similar in nature to 
the new requirement in the farketing 
Agreement Act which requires con- 
sideration of the level of prices needed 
to assure the maintenance of adequate 
production capacity to meet future 
needs. For the first time, this proposal 
actually spells out in the law that an 
adequate supply not only means what is 
needed for current needs, but that the 
price support level established must 
assure adequate income for dairy 
farmers to maintain productive capacity 
to meet anticipated future needs. As I 
have already explained, this is essential 
because of the long-term nature of the 
dairy business. 

The increase in the minimum price 


support level for milk to 80 percent of 


parity is a question of basic concern to 
dairy farmers and to consumers across 
the Nation. At the heart of the issue is 
the continued production of adequate 
milk at reasonable prices. 
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Early this year, I joined the distin- 
guished chairman of the Dairy and 
Poultry Subcommittee, Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee, and more than 100 of 
our colleagues in introducing legisla- 
tion to establish the dairy price support 
level for the current marketing year at 
85 percent of parity. Early in February, 
our subcommittee held extensive hear- 
ings on this question. At that time, dairy 
farmers from all over the country docu- 
mented the need for this action to assure 
the production of adequate supplies dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The provisions in H.R. 8860 establish 
the minimum price support level for milk 
at 80 percent of parity. This is clear 
recognition of the need for the increase 
price assurance to bring forth an ade- 
uate supply of milk for the Nation’s 
markets. Dairy farmers today face an 
economic squeeze of great intensity. 
Under normal circumstances, milk pro- 
duction declines during periods of over- 
production and falling prices. Today, 
even though milk prices are higher than 
ever before in this country, production 
costs have risen at such a rapid rate that 
dairy farmers are being forced out of 
business. Supply and demand are in very 
close balance now at the peak of the flush 
production season. When we get to the 
short production season later this year, 
we will face very real problems in meet- 
ing the needs of the market. 

We stand today on the threshold of a 
major crisis in milk production in this 
country. 

As I have mentioned, farmers are 
leaving the dairy business amd milk 
production is declining despite the fact 
that supply and demand for milk and 
milk products are in close balance and 
milk prices are at levels that have been, 
until recently, considered relatively 
good. The concern which is being ex- 
pressed concerning the adequacy of 
milk supplies in some of the Nation’s - 
maj markets is very real. Action is 
needed to signal the Nation’s dairy 
farmers that their market prospects are 
improving and that there will be a rea- 
sonably adequate pice level for their 
production. 

Since the prices paid farmers for vir- 
tually all milk produced in this country 
is directly or indirectly affected by the 
price support level set for manufactur- 
ing milk, increasing the minimum price 
support level for milk to 80 percent, 
as H.R. 8860 does, is one of the most 
effective means of giving farmers the 
needed assurance. Without this, we face 
the very real prospect of continued heavy 
culling and complete dispersal of herds 
as dairymen cut back their operations. 

The seriousness of the economic prob- 
lems facing dairy farmers cannot be 
overstated. This problem will become 
very real for the American consumer as 
well, if shortages in the marketplace 
force consumer prices much higher than 
a reasonable adjustment in the support 
level would. 

Milk production can be lowered easily 
through heavier culling and herd disper- 
sals. However, we must remember, it can 
only be increased over relatively long 
periods of time, because of the necessary 
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investment in production 
equipment, and dairy cattle. 

The high investment required in the 
dairy business makes it a long-term 
planning proposition. In 1970, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported that 
the average investment in a 40-cow dairy 
operation in southeastern Wisconsin 
was over $123,000. That was 3 years ago. 
The investment needed on that same 
farm had risen from $81,000 in 1964. 

With the rising costs and increased in- 
vestment required in connection with 
meeting State and Federal animal waste 
management requirements, it would not 
be out of line to project an investment 
requirement of $150,000 on that same 

. farm today. In my State of Virginia, the 
investment and operating costs would be 
at least as high, or higher. 

Before a dairyman will continue the 

investment necessary to keep him in the 
business, he must have some degree of 
assurance that his return will be in line 
with what he can obtain from alterna- 
tive investments. He must have some 
degree of assurance that prices within 
the industry are not going to be forced 
to disaster levels by administrative 
action. 
, Milk is a highly perishable product 
and its production follows a seasonal 
pattern. Demand for milk and milk 
products, on the other hand, is almost 
constant throughout the year. 

Milk production during the spring and 
early summer is relatively high and falls 
off to a low point in the late fall and 
early winter months. Given this pattern, 
it is impossible to avoid seasonal surplus 
production if adequate supplies are to 
be had during the low production 
period. 

Under today’s condition, dairy farm- 
ers do not have the price assurances 
needed to stay in business with price 
supports at the 75 percent of parity level. 
This is evidenced by the decline in cow 
numbers and the drop in milk produc- 
tion during the last 7 months. If they 
cannot make a decent lving for them- 
selves and their families, they are not 
going to stay in business. If they do not 
adequate supplies of milk will not be 
produced. 

A higher price support level for milk 
is needed to assure an adequate supply 

. of milk for consumers as required by the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. Milk and dairy 
products have remained a bargain on the 
retail shelf and demand strengthened 
greatly over the last year and a. half. 

‘ In 1972, per capita consumption showed 
an increase for the first time in 15 years. 

Our population increase and the num- 

ber of people employed are increasing 
steadily. Total earnings by employees, ex- 
pressed by higher wages and the. num- 
ber employed, have increased and are 
projected to continue to grow. Per capita 

income which increased 6 percent in 19%2 

will show gains of that magnitude during 
the upcoming marketing year. 

During 1972, gains in milk and dairy 
product consumption outstripped the in- 
crease in production by 2 to 1; thus, it 
is extremely important tod assure dairy 
farmers of prices commensurate with 
their cost if we are to maintain sufficient 
milk production to meet the needs of 


facilities, 
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consumers not. only for today, but in 
future years. 

The price support program is a major 
bulwark of the legislation designed to 
stabilize the dairy industry, improve in- 
comes to dairy farmers, and to assure 
adequate supplies of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts to consumers at reasonable prices. 
The Congress, in enacting agricultural 
legislation consistently, has declared 
parity prices to farmers as its goal. The 
attainment of parity prices to farmers is 
essential if they are to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility to the consuming public and 
if they are to participate in the economy 
on an equitable basis with other segments 
of the population. 

The average net cost of the dairy price 
support program, since its inception has 
been about $225 million per year. Many 
of the dairy products acquired under the 
program have been utilized in the child 
nutrition and food distribution programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
value of these programs and the need for 
them was clearly illustrated last winter 
when there arose considerable contro- 


~versy and publicity because of the cur- 


tailment of nonfat dry milk deliveries 
by the Department of Agriculture to par- 
ticipate in these food programs. The 
simple fact was, and it remains, that 
there was insufficient product available 
for use in these necessary programs. 

Today, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion holds no stocks of nonfat dry milk 
or cheese and only nominal stocks of 
butter. 

When all factors are weighed, there is 
every reason, to increase the minimum 
price support level for milk to 80 percent 
of parity. The strengthening of the mar- 
ket at this time is essential to assure 
farmers that they will have prices in 
the years ahead which will warrant their 
staying in the milk production business. 
Clearly, a minimum price support level 
at 80 percent of parity for manufacturing 
milk is in the public interest. 

Section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 
1970 extended the authority to transfer 
stocks of dairy products held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under the 
price support program to Veterans Hos- 
pitals and to the Armed Forces. This au- 
thority expires at the end of this year 
and would be extended for 4 years by 
paragraph (4) of the bill. 

Through the years this program has 
been in effect, substantial quantities of 
nutritious dairy products have been 
made available to the Armed Forces and 
the Veterans Administration. Since it 
was established in 1954, transfers have 
totaled 442 million pounds of butter, 26 
million pounds of cheese, 1 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk, and 5.7 bil- 
lion pounds of fluid milk have been util- 
ized. 

This represents good management of 
commodities acquired under the price 
support program and a highly beneficial 
use of those stocks. Extension of this au- 
thority would continue to assure our serv- 
icemen and former servicemen receiving 
care:in our Veterans Hospitals of these 
high-value food products, rather than 
have them accumulate in Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventories. 

Authority for the dairy and dairy pro- 
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ducts indemnity program contained in 
the Agricultural Act of 1970 expired on 
June 30, 1973. Under this program, dairy 
producers and operators of dairy:-manu- 
facturing plants are reimbursed for losses © 
resulting from milk and milk products 
being barred from markets because of 
traces of chemical residues. Paragraph 
(5) of H.R. 8860 extends this authority 
for five years and provides an important 
amendment to the program. 

Where it can be established that these 
resiaues have not resulted from any pes- 
ticide misuse by the farmer, he has been 
eligible under this program for reim- 
bursement of his losses. 

In terms of total government costs, the 
program has not been a costly one. Since 
its inception in 1964, total outlays have 
been less than $1.5 million, or about 
$165,000 per year. For those producers 
whose milk has been barred from the 
market, however, it has meant the dif- 
ference between staying in business or 
suffering a loss from which they could 
never recover. Even though few in num- 
ber, these occurrences continue. As long 
as this is the case, it is essential that the 
program be continued. 

As reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the indemnity program is ex- 
panded to authorize the purchase of cows 
whose tissues contain the pesticide resi- 
due causing the milk to be withheld from 
the market. This amendment is aimed at 
providing increased flexibility in the ad- 
ministration of the program and possibly 
reducing the program costs. In some in- 
stances, it may be more economical for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make a 
one-time payment for the contaminated 
animal than to make payments over a 
period of time for the milk produced by 
that cow. 

_The importation of dairy products in- 
to the United States has long been a 
major concern to the domestic industry. 
In recognition of this problem, import 
quotas have been established under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Since most of the dairy products 
entering international trade carry sub- 
stantial export subsidies, these quotas 
have been and continue to be essential 
to prevent the United States from be- . 
coming the dumping ground for foreign 
produced dairy surpluses. 

Section (6) of the bill provides an 
amendment to section 22 which lays 
down a procedure for domestic producers 
and processors of dairy products to re- 
ceive priority treatment in the issuance 
of licenses for new imports of dairy pro- 
ducts. Since these are the people respon- 
sible for maintaining and operating the 
primary dairy product markets in this 
country, this procedure can be helpful 
in preventing market disruption. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of passing solid farm leg- 
islation. I believe that H.R. 8860 is the 
best that can be developed at elt time. 
I urge the support 
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There were time when I despaired g 


evar having the opportunity to make 
such an announcement to this bgdy. 
Now What it has finally occurred, J am 
sure that everyone here joins me ex- 


tendin& our deepest. congratulatfons to 
the hapkyy couple. 

Miss Egan is a graduate of Newton 
College of\the Sacred Heart 9d Boston 
College Law School. She is gn attorney 
at law and A member of thé Springfield 
City Council\so she is nf stranger to 
the political lite 

While having\ avoided/the matrimon- 
ial waters up td‘now,four colleague is 
wasting no more kimef The private wed- 
ding ceremony had Peenset for August 
9 in Springfield. : 

Mr. Speaker, o 
leagues, I extend 
to one of the ¥# 
of this House, I 









Shalf of all my col- 
ondest best wishes 


PERMISSIGN FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES £O FILE CER PRIVI-. 
LEGED/REPORTS 


Mr. S#SK. Mr. Speaker, I ayk unani- 
mous gonsent that the Co ittee on 
Rules/may have until midnight Yonight 
to fiJA certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectft n to 
th¢ request of the gentleman from Gali- 
fgrnia? 

There was no objection. 





AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1973 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill—H.R. 8860—to extend 
and amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 
for the purpose of assuring consumers 
of plentiful supplies of food and fiber at 
reasonable prices. Z 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8860, with 
Mr. NatcHerR in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, it had agreed that 
the first section of the bill, ending on 
page 53, line 2, be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

Are there further,amendments to be 
proposed? 

‘AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAILSBACK 


Mr. RAILSBACK.. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk.read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rat.spack: 
Page 6, 1 8, strike out the words “casein, 
caesinates,”; and page 6, line 11, after the 
figure “(1)" insert the words “casein, casei- 
nates,”’. 


(Mr. RAILSBACK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) y 


GRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
simple change in section 205 of the agri- 
culture bill now before us could be of 
significant benefit to many companies, 
their employees, and to the American 
consumer, 

This section gives the President the 
authority to establish a new import li- 
censing program for dairy products. Only 
those products may be imported by or for 
persons or firms to whom a license has 
been issued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The Secretary. shall make licenses 
available for a 30-day period before issu- 
ing licenses to other applicants to domes- 
tic producers and processors who agree to 
import such dairy products. Included in 
these dairy products are casein and casei- 
nates. Casein is the principal protein in 
milk, and, nutritionally, is one of the 
most complete proteins known. It may be 
precipitated from milk by the addition of 
dilute acids. Caseinates, on the other 
hand, are the salt form of casein. 

Before World War II, the United 
States had a fairly substantial casein 
industry. However, the industry rapidly 
declined after the institution of the dairy 
price support program in 1949. At the 
present time, there is little, if any, casein 
produced domestically—less than 1 per- 
cent—and there is less than 5 percent of 
all caseinates produced in the United 
States. > i 

Currently, about half of ‘casein con- 
sumption is in food products—cheese, 
coffee whiteners, instant breakfasts, and 
desserts and toppings. it is also used in 
the production of such varied products 
as paper, paints, glues, and plastics. 

Because of their widespread use and 
because of the fact that the imports do 
not threaten domestic production—since 
there virtually is none—I oppose sub- 
jecting the companies which use these 
imports to licensing regulation. 

In addition, for the sake of the Ameri- 
can consumer, we must take casein and 
caseingtes out of this bill. Not everyone 
can afford cream and other real dairy 
products. We must not endanger their 
access to dairy substitutes. 


I urge immdeiate and favorable action 


Accordingly the House resolved itself’ Oo ™Y amendment this afternoon. Thank 


you. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will th 
gentleman yield? = 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield at this time 
to the gentleman from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
(Mr. PoaGE). 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, speaking 
as an individual, and with the assurance 
that a number of Members agree, as far 
as I can see, there is no objection to this 
amendment. I think it fits well, and there 
is no objection on my part, at least, and 
I trust on the part of the committee. 

Mr, TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, have no objection and ac- 
cept the amendment. I know of no mem- 
ber of the committee who has any 
objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding. I want to commend him for 
the amendment. : 

(Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

I support the Railsback amendment 
which would eliminate from the dairy 
import provision casein. There is almost 
no casein produced in the United States 
and if this amendment is not adopted 
the result will be higher costs and dis- 
ruptien. With milk demand at an all 
time high and supply off to cause a fur- 
ther demand by effectively limiting ca- 
sein from coming in would be a mistake. 

I urge adoption of this corrective 
amendment and would hope that the 
conferees will stick by this position. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mlinois. (Mr. 
RAILSBACK) . 

This amendment would exclude casein 
and caseinates from the definition of 
dairy products for the purposes of the 
provision on this bill which deals with 
dairy import licenses. 

For those of you who may be unfa- 
miliar with this product, let me explain 
first that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration classifies casein and its deriva-_ 
tives as a chemical—not a dairy product. 
This, then, is the major argument for 
excluding casein from a portion of a bill 
dealing with dairy imports. A 

It takes 100 pounds of skim milk to 
yield approximately 3 pounds of dried 
casein. This same amount of skim milk 
would yield 9 pounds of nonfat dry milk. 
Thus, domestic producers have found 
that they can make much more process- 
ing the dry milk than casein. In fact, I- 
think I am safe in saying there is no 
casein at all produced in the United” 
States. For this reason, I would question 
the need and wisdom of licensing this 
product which is becoming more and 
more widely used in the production of 
feed and food by processors in this 
country. 

In a year when the United States has 


allowed an additional 85 million pounds 


of nonfat dry milk to be imported over its 
usual quota and at a time when domestic 
production of dairy products is at a low 
and prices of dairy products are at a 
high, I ask my colleagues to support this 
amendment which I believe makes a 
necessary and noncontroversial change 
in this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Dlinois (Mr. RaILsBAcK) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 
ENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF 10 












. Smirx of Iowa: 
page 39, line 9, 
through page 41, and insert in lieu 


thereof the fol 


of any other law, the Secret: 
Ticulture shall in accordance with 


HOUSE CONTINUED DEBATE 
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H.R. 8860 


Amendment provided that dairy import licenses 
could not be sold, transferred or assigned 


July 16, 1973 


Syee 


July 16, 1973 


if the gentleman will yield further, 
is not without precedent. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
diaw my reservation of objection, and 
thank the gentleman from Georgia for 
his explanation. 


‘Nhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the\ request of the gentleman irom 
Georgia? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
: H.R. 9172 

Be it\enacted by the Senate and House of 
Represewtatives of the United States of 
America\in Congress assembled, Thay Section. 
316 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as kmanded, is amended by ¢dding at 
the end ‘thereof the following ne subsec- 
tion (g): ‘\(g) Notwithstanding any provision 
of this seétion, when as a resuy of flood, 
hail, wind, ornado, or other natural disaster 
the Secretaty determines (1) that one of the 
counties hereinafter listed has 8 ffered a loss 
of 10 percentum or more in the number of 
acres of tobadco planted, and (2 that a lease 
of such tobacco allotment or quota will not 
impair the effective operation pf the tobacco 
marketing quota or price su pport program, 
he may permit fhe owner and pperator of any 
farm within Atkinson, Berrien, Clinch, Cook, 
Lanier, Lowndes, or Ware Cq nties, Georgia, 
or Clarendon, Lée, Sumter, jor Williamsburg 
Counties, South 4 arolina, which has suffered 
a loss of 30 per cantum or ynore in the num- 
ber. of acres of tokacco pl ted of such crop 
to lease all or any\part of such allotment or 
quota to any other own¢rs or operators in 
the same county, or neaypy counties within 
the same State, for \use such counties for 
the year 1973 on & farm or farms having @ 
current tobacco allotmént or quota of the 
same kind. In the case gf a lease and transfer 
to an owner or operaygr in another country 
pursuant to this sub¥ection, the lease and 
transfer shall not be gifective until a copy of 
the lease is filed with/apd determined by the 
county committee of thé county to which the 
transfer is made to/be\in compliance with 
the provisions of this suk ection.”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MATHIS oF 

FEORGIA\ 


Mr. MATHIS ¢f Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk reqd as follows: 

Amendment gffered by \Mr. Matuis of 
Georgia: On page 2, line 4, following “Atkin- 
son,” insert: “Jacon,” 


The SPEAKER. The queation is on the 
amendment joffered by the gentleman 

from Georgifp: (Mr. MarTuts) 

The amerdment was agrera to. 

The bill Avas ordered to bk engrossed 
and read a/third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was /laid on the table. 





AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMI R 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1973 


Mr. HOAGE. Mr. Speaker, I maye that 
the Hqguse resolve itself into tha Com- 
mittee/of the Whole House on tha State 
of thd Union for the further cons\dera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8860) to extend and 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 for 
the /purpose of assuring consumels of 
plentiful supplies of food and fiber at 
reagonable prices. 

e SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Sia koe offered by the gentleman frdm 
ekas. 
e motion was agreed to, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole Houge 
on\the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 8860, 
with Mr. NaTcHER in the chair. 

e Clerk read the title of the bill 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Conf it- 
tee rdse on Thursday, July 12, 197%, the 
first section of the bill, ending om page 
53, line\2, was open to amendment/at any 
point. \ 

Are there further amendmen 
proposed\to this section? 

Mr. RQUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the \point of order that fa quorum 
is not presant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
count. 

Seventy-two Members are present, not 
a quorum. The call will be taken by elec~- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following embers failed 


to be 


hair will 


























to respond: 

[RQll No. 387] 
Addabbo Gray Mitchell, Md. 
Alexander Greeh, Pa. Morgan 
Ashbrook Gross Murphy, N.Y. 
Ashley Gubs@ O’Hara 
Aspin Hanna O'Neill 
Badillo Hébert Parris 
Bell Heinz Pepper 
Biagel Helstos# Pettis 
Blatnik Hillis Peyser 
Boland Holt Podell 
Brown, Mich. Holt Reid 
Burke, Calif. . Reuss 
Burke, Fla. Robison, N.Y. 
Chisholm Ke Roe 
Clark f Roy 
Conyers Ruppe 
Danielson Sandman 
Dellums Stratton 
Diggs Stuckey 
Dingell Talcott 
Dorn cKinney Thompson, N.J. 





Mailliard 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Fraser Minish 
Frelinghuysgn Minshall, Ohio 
Accordihgly the Committee\rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nat¢uer, Chairman of the ‘ommit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that i 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 8860, and finding itsel with- 
a/quorum, he had directed the Mem- 
bers/to record their presence by \elec- 
trorfic device, whereupon 357 Members 
recorded their presence, a quorum, \s 
he/submitted herewith the names of \the 
alsentees to be spread upon the Jo al. 
The Committee resumed its sitting! 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there addition 
hmendments to title 1? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FINDLEY 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FinpLry: On 
page 4, strike lines 10 and 11. 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
two amendments to the dairy section; 
both of them would help consumers of 
milk and dairy products. One is on the 
question of price support levels. The bill 
before us would increase the minimum 
price support for dairy products from 


Hdwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif, 


Fisher Wilson, Bob 





a 
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75 percent of parity to 80 percent of 
parity. 

The other amendment which I will. 
offer when I have the opportunity deals 
with the dairy import license section, 
which is a very novel provision under 
which the producers and processors of 
dairy products would be able to be in 
charge of the import of dairy products, 
somewhat like putting General Motors 
in complete charge of deciding how many 
Volkswagens will be introduced into this 
county. 

The amendment now before the Mem- 
bers is one to reduce the level of price 
supports as provided in the bill from 
the level of 80 percent of parity to the 
present minimum price support, that is, 
75 percent of parity. The dairy section, 
as I say, will raise milk and other dairy 
prices. My amendment will keep the min- 
imum price support at 75 percent. 

This amendment is the Members’ 
chance to vote against higher milk prices. 
If Members want to be recorded for 
higher milk prices, vote against my 
amendment. 

Bear in mind that the price support 
is a floor and not a ceiling. If the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at some future time 
gets word about milk supplies and wants 
more production, he will have the option 
of raising the minimum price supports 
to stimulate production. That flexibility 
is now in the law and is not changed at 
all by my amendment or by the bill that 
is before us. But if the 80 percent price 
support floor sticks, consumers will be 
stuck with higher milk prices. 

I hope the Members will not be fooled 
by arguments that dairy prices are al- 
ready above 80 percent of parity. These . 
arguments are being sold by the well-fed, 
well-paid, well-financed milk lobby that 
has been churning around Capitol Hill 
in the past few days. The sole objective 
of this lobby is to legislate higher milk 
prices. The 80 percent floor is like the 
bottom rung of the extension part of an 
extension ladder. If the bottom rung of 
the extension part goes up, everything 
above it goes up, too. That means that 
the price paid by the consumer will go 
up if the minimum price support speci- 
fied in this bill goes up. 

In fact, the Department of Agricul- 
ture in a memorandum furnished to me 
just a couple of weeks ago estimated that 
the change from 75 percent of parity to 
80 percent of parity will cost consumers 
$182 million extra the first year of this 
bill. The 4-year cost by my estimate — 
would be about $800 million. But that is 
only a part of the price tag of this price 
support change. 

Tine Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the increase will cost the Gov- 
ernment, that is, in new Government ex- 
penses, new Government costs, $521 mil- 
lion over the 4-year life of the bill, so we 
are talking about a Government outlay 
of $% billion in this seemingly modest 
price support change from 75 to 80 per- 
cent of parity. 

If we add the two items together, the 
increase to 80 percent of parity pro- 
posed in this bill will sock the American 
people to the tune of $1.3 billion over 4 
years or about $320 million a year. 


So if the Members want higher milk 
prices, vote against my amendment. If 
the Members would like to hold milk 
prices down, vote “yes.” 

The question occurs, Is there really 
broad interest in consumer prices? Here 
is an opportunity to test the level of that 
interest in this body. I will give the Mem- 
bers a chance to vote “yes” or “no” on 
the question of raising milk prices. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

This amendment is based upon the 
same fallacy that has served as the basis 
for so many of the proposals offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois. It is based 
on the assumption that if we fix a sup- 
port price at a very low level, the public 
will be able to buy very cheap food. Un- 
fortunately for that philosophy, experi- 
ence in the last few weeks has shown 
that it does not work. 

Have any Members heard anything 
about chickens getting scarce? Have any 
Members heard anything about meat 
beginning to get scarce? That is occur- 


ring not because the price is down but 


because a farmer cannot get any profit 
for producing those things, and when 
he cannot make a profit he .does not 
produce them any more than those who 
operate factories. would produce items 
on which they cannot make any money. 

The question is not what we are going 
t» pay The real problem is: Are we going 
to nave the food? 

But I want to suggest something about 
this particular milk price and I want 
every Member to hear me. I do not often 
demand the attention of the Members, 
but I would appreciate it deeply if each 
Member who is properly committed to 
protecting the welfare of the consumer 
wilt bear in mind that just about 3 
nonths ago we had 80-percent support 
‘or milk and milk products. We had 80- 
percent support and it was dropped to 
75 percent. I want every Member in this 
Chamber who has observed a drop in the 
retail milk price to stand up, please. 

{t is a perfect fallacy for the Members 
to be told that what the gentleman is pro- 
posing is going to protect the consumer 
from the high prices for milk. We had 80 
vercent and we were paying less for milk 
then than we are paying today. How in 
‘he world can the gentleman seriously 

sist that he 1s going to reduce the milk 

-ice by refusing to let producers get a 
‘air return for their milk? He is not 
goin to drop the price by forcing milk 
ows to the market for slaughter. 

(oh ves he talks about these “big, 

i dairymen I do not know what the 
situation is in his west-central Illinois 
area but I know what it is in central 
Texas. I know there are very few people 
1 or off the farm who work more dili- 

ily and who work longer hours and 

y work under more adverse circum- 

nees than do our dairymen. It is a 

y work. It is unpleasant work. Yet 
s amebody stays at it always in the hope 
ttiat he will wind up with enough to pay 
the mortgage and pay the feed bill and 
‘hat feed bill has been going up mighty 
fast 

| nave been in the dairy business. I 
youl out of it as quickly as I could. But 
{ have been in the business and I know 











something about the privations of those 
who are dependent upon milking cows 
for their livelihood. Of course, the gen- 
tleman may have an entirely different 
situation in his district, but if so it 
is probably the only district in the Unit- 
ed States where dairymen are rolling in 
wealth and where dairymen are enjoy- 
ing the easy life or where dairymen are 
even getting a fair price. 

Do Members think it is unreasonable 
to expect dairymen to get 80 percent of 
a fair price? That is all we are asking 
that we give these dairymen—80 per- 
cent of a fair price. 

When the gentleman tells us it is go- 
ing to cost so much money, remember 
we have been supporting dairy prices 
at 80 percent. This is not something 
new. We are just going back to what we 
have been doing. 

I cannot remember any other com- 
modity where the support has been 
dropped as it has in dairy prices, but 
the support has been dropped on dairy 
products and has gone up in almost 
everything else. Do the Members want to 
vote for something that is going to re- 
duce the income of the dairy farmers, 
something that is going to cut the price 
down lower than it was last year, and yet 
expect them to pay present-day prices 
for feed and present-day prices for sup- 
plies and. present-day prices for labor 
and present-day prices for their equip- 
ment? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the necessary num- 
ber of words. : 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY). - 25 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, our good 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Mr. Poacg, bases‘his whole argu- 
ment against this amendment on the fear 
of short supply of milk that might put 
consumers shelves empty and price milk 
even higher than it is now. But he point- 
ed out himself in the course of his argu- 
ment that the Secretary has indeed pow- 
er to raise supports, if need be, and in 
times past has done so. There is no rea- 
son in this world why under my amend- 
ment the Secretary of Agriculture could 
not exercise the same flexibility if he saw 
a shortage looming, and raise supports 
to 80 percent or even higher if he felt 
that was necessary to get the added pro- 
duction. 

By the same token, it makes no sense 
whatever to inflict the consumers and 
taxpayers of the United States with a 
price floor that is unnecessarily high. I 
would point out to the Members that 
there is not a single commodity produced 
in the United States today which enjoys 
a minimum price support as high as even 
75 percent for all production. We are 
talking about a price support for all pro- 
duction of dairy supports here, not just 
for those which might happen to be un- 
der a marketing order, but for every 
dairy producer. 

It makes no sense whatever to raise 
the price-support minimum to unneces- 
sarily high levels. 

Tf I have fallen into a fallacy, to use 
the chairman’s own words, the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture has fallen into the 
same fallacy, because I used Department 
figures, not Findley figures. 

Mr, Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from California for yielding. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the Findley amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise: to 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is too bad that a 
greater number of the American people 
and, I might say, a greater number of 
the Members of Congress have not taken 
the time to really study the agricultural 
economy of this country. There would be 


. ho need for price supports if we based 


the cost of production and the selling 
price of agricultural products realisti- 
cally. 

However, what we do, each and every 
one of us in the United States, is. pay 
taxes in order that we can support the 
difference between what a farmer gets 
for his product and what we sell it for in 
foreign countries. 

The last time I was in Wisconsin, a few 
years back on a study of this problem— 
I have not been out since, because it has 
become so confused today that I doubt if 
anyone really knows the answer—one of 
the answers very seriously, is this: Last 
year, in 1972, the foreign buyers jumped 
up their corn purchases from 500 to 880 
million bushels of corn. It was at a price 
that the farmer cannot even start to 
grow it for and a price we all know we 
have to pay in millions of dollars in 
support. 

The gentleman from Ohio was talking 
about it along the lines of cost. It is not 
millions of dollars support for the con- 
sumption of the American people; it is 
for the consumption of the foreign people 
that get world prices on products grown 
on our farms below the price of the pro- 
duction, and every man in this room 
knows it. 

In Wisconsin, they had whole sheds, 
warehouse sheds filed with Cheddar 
cheese being shipped where? Being 
shipped. over to Switzerland, the great 
dairy country. Why? Because they get 
it at a price we could not buy it at in our’ 
stores and then they reprocess it and 
send it back to the United States in about 
bite size pieces, if you please. They were 
getting 500-pound-barrel sizes, shipping 
it back from all of the dairy countries 
of Europe, back into the United States 
delicately and daintily wrapped in little 
packages, 

We “suckers” run into the confec- 
tionery and pay a price higher than was 
paid for the American product. They did 
not even support the tariff and custom 
rates for the amount of money we sold it 
to them for. We allowed it to come into 
this country at less than 25 cents a 
pound, and we were selling at 25 cents 
a pound. 

Members may as well make up their 
minds. 

I do admire the one point which was 
brought out about the dairy imports. A 
few years ago, Mr. Freeman was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he: got President 
Johnson to put a clamp on the imports 
of cream or products made from milk. 
Why? Because our dairy farmers were 
down on their backsides. They were 
broke. 
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My State is a dairy State. Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the largest eastern sea- 
voard states of the Union for dairy farm- 
wip ‘the farmers do not get any of this 
mone, we are talking about, to amount 
to anything They did get a little lime, 
and a little for the fishponds, to help 
-padu te erosion, but the Congress saw 
fit to take that out. 

We must tackle this thing at the cross, 
where it belongs. and that is between 90 
and 97 percent of parity. From 1946 to 
1950 were the best days we had, because 
we had almost a 90- to 95-percent parity 
i agricultural products. Anything less 
than that deprives the farmer of the 
‘bility co buy American machinery, to 
buy the products he needs on the farm. 

This business of dairy farming is no 
longer a little backwoods operation. It 
is mechanized. They have lost in my 
State thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars. on the equipment they must have to 
be allowed to come within the law to pro- 
duce milk in that State and sel] it. 

I want to say to all of the Members that 
until we tackle this problem on the basis 
of the difference of a world price and 
the American cost price of production we 

i) never resolve the farm problem. They 
will always be the stepbrothers of the 
American workingman. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

(Mr WAMPLER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
increase in the minimum price support 
level for milk to 80 percent of parity is 
a question of basic concern to dairy 
farmers and to consumers across the Na- 
tion. At the heart of the issue is the con- 
tinued production of adequate milk at 
reasonable prices. 

Tn the enactment of legislation origi- 
naily authorizing the dairy price support 
program, Congress set forth three basic 
objectives. These are: First, assistance 
to dairy farmers in the securing of parity 
prices in the marketplace; second, @ 
support floor at which the Government 
intervenes through Commodity Credit 
Corporation purchases to prevent milk 
prices to farmers from dropping too low; 
and third, assurance of the production 
of adequate supplies of milk within our 
own shores which can be depended upon 
in times of war or other emergencies. 
The present minimum of 75 percent does 
not fulfill that objective. 

I strongly feel that the minimum of 80 
percent of parity should prevail. It is 
barely consistent with current market- 
ing conditions. In fact, more than 100 
of our colleagues agreed earlier this year 
that the price support level should be 
set at 85 percent for the current market- 
ing year. 

The production situation is critical in 
the dairy industry today. Just as we fail- 
ed to heed warnings of an energy short- 
age, and a feed grains shortage, until it 
was too late, so we fail to read correctly 
clear signals of distress within the dairy 
industry. 

During the month of June, milk pro- 
duction throughout the United States 
was 2.5 percent less than a year ago. To- 
tal production for the first 6 months of 
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this year is down 2.0 percent from a year 
ago. The number of milk cows on farms 
is 2 percent fewer than a year ago, and 
milk production per cow is also down 
slightly. 

Even though milk prices are higher 
than ever before in this country, pro- 
duction costs have risen at such a rapid 
rate that dairy farmers are being forced 
out of business. Supply and demand are 


in very close balance now, and this is - 


the peak of the production season. Later 
this year, when the short production sea- 
son is upon us, it will be next to impos- 
sible for the dairy farmers to meet the 


- needs of the market. 


During 1972 gains in milk and dairly 
product consumption outstripped the in- 


erease in production by 2 to 1. It is ex-, 


tremely important that we assure dairy 
farmers that they will be able to recover 
a reasonable percentage of their cost if 
we expect them to continue to fulfill their 
responsibility to the consuming public, 
Their participation in the economic 
stabilization process demands equitable 
opportunity. 

The productivity of the farmer means 
that America can supply abundant food 
for all of our people. The cost of living 
has been going up, but it is not the farm- 
er who is to blame. He has been striving 
and investing to produce the milk, meat, 
grain, vegetables, and other needed food 
as economically as possible. Farmers 
have doubled their output per man-hour 
just since 1950. They have increased their 
productivity three times as fast since 
1960 as nonfarm Andustries. They have 
actually been holding down our cost of 
living. Americans spend a lower percent- 
age of their disposable income for food 
than any other industrialized country in 
the world. Obviously if farmers were still 
using the methods of even 20 years ago, 
food would cost substantially more today 
than it does. America has a very high 
standard of living, because of its higher 
productivity, and agriculture is a glitter- 
ing example of what productivity can ac- 
complish. 

“when all factors are weighed, it is ob- 
vious that. there is every reason to in- 
crease the minimum price support level 
for milk to 80 percent of parity. The 
strengthening of the market at this time 
is essential to assure farmers that they 
will have prices in the year_ahead which 
will warrant their staying in the milk 
producion business. Clearly this is in the 
public interest. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of ‘Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding. I would like simply to compli- 
ment him on an extraordinarily good 
statement and associate myself with his 
remarks. 

The gentleman from Tllinois in pro- 
posing the amendment talked about the 
effect that his move to lower the sup- 
port level conceivably could have upon 
the consumer. What I think -has been 
forgotten is the point which the gentle- 
man from Virginia made so clear, that 
in terms of future production, in terms 
of the ability of the farmer to remain in 
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business, a refusal to set the price at a 
decent level will, in effect, mean not an 
extra supply of milk, 
ply of milk. : 

What I see in my State of Wisconsin, 
as I know the gentleman from Virginia 
sees in his State, is that dairy farmers 
today are questioning whether or not 
they want to remain in business, whether 
or not they are going to have a decent 
support price to justify the cost that they 
bear of the goods they are buying. And 
if they do not, and if there is not an 
assurance, what they are going to do is 
to say, “I am going to get out of the milk 
pusiness.” 

Mr. Chairman, the result of that step 
will be clearly that consumers will pay 
more for less product. The failure of this 
Congress to deal with the serious prob- 
lems facing the dairy farmer will have 
longrun consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER) 
for his very fine statement. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

(Mr. JONES of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, it was my pleasure to preside over 
the House Dairy and Poultry Subcom- 
mittee on consideration of the dairy sec- 
tion of the Senate passed farm bill. Let 
me say that when we received this bill a 
hot debate was going on over some of its 
provisions. 

The Justice Department was upset 
over some of the milk marketing order 
provisions. Farm groups were at each 
others’ throats and consumers were up in 
arms. However, the committee took steps 
to calm the situation and in so doing 
eliminated the controversial sections. As 
far as I know, there is little significant 
opposition to our version of the bill. 

We completely eliminated the contro- 
versial market order provisions and sim- 
ply extended the class I base plan. This 
allows dairy producers to sell fluid milk 
on the basis of their past deliveries of 
milk, For staying within this production 
framework a dairyman will receive the 
agreed price in the market order. If he 
overproduces, he will receive a lower 
price. This basically is the same system 
we have operated under since 1965. 

A new provision gives producers the 
right to a hearing with the Secretary of 
Agriculture on their marketing agree- 
ment if one-third of the producers re- 
quest such a hearing in writing. In the 
past USDA has ignored legitimate com- 
plaints, and this should insure their right 
to be heard. 

Another change in title I simply man- 
dates that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
when setting prices in Federal milk mar- 
keting orders, should consider both the 
need for adequate supplies of high quality 
milk and the need to insure a farm in- 
come adequate to maintain the produc- 
tive capacity in dairying needed to meet 
anticipated future demand. 

While this change probably will not 
have much effect, it points out a very 
serious problem. We are rapidly losing 
our ability to produce milk. Dairymen are 
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selling all their cows except their top- 
notch producers. Feed costs will not allow 
dairymen to maintain any but the most 
efficient milk cows. Farmers are taking 
advantage of the current beef prices and 
are liquidating their herds. 

Dairying is hard work, 7 days a week; 
when a farmer gets out of the business he 
is not likely to go back in. Marginal pro- 
ducers are falling by the wayside. In my 
district we have had several go out of 
business this month. And remember that 
they are selling their dairy herds for 
hamburger, not to other dairymen. 

In consideration of this very serious 
problem, the committee voted to set the 
minimum dairy price support level at 80 
percent of parity. This is a 5 percent ad- 
justment above the 75 percent level set 
by USDA this past March. I want to say, 
also that this provision puts more power 
back into the hands of Congress and 
takes it out of the hands of the adminis- 
tration. We all realize the need for Con- 
gress to regain its rightful place as an 
equal branch of government and this is 
a step in the right direction. Currently 
the support level can be set by USDA at 
any point between 75 percent and 90 per- 
cent of parity. I must say their decisions 
have been made arbitrarily without re- 
gard for the long-term consequences. 
However, in the interest of compromise, 
the Department still has the flexibility 
of setting the support level between 80 
percent and 90 percent of parity. Also, the 
bill gives added flexibility by permanent- 
ly eliminating the butterfat support pro- 
gram which was temporarily suspended 
by the 1970 farm bill. 

This bill would amend section 22 of 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, as it pertains to dairy import 
licenses. It makes an allowance that 
when new dairy products are imported, 
that is any product not currently coveyed 
under section 22, licenses must be is- 
sued and must be made available for a 
30-day period to domestic producers and 


processors of that product, This gives our: 


domestic producers a chance to compete 
with foreign producers. 

Our bill extends and reaffirms several 
provisions of the old bill. It extends the 
authority to donate dairy products 
acquired under the dairy price support 
program to the military agencies and the 
Veterans’ Administration. It incorporates 
the same legal clarification of the status 
of producer-handlers as in the 1965 and 
1970 acts. 

The dairy indemnity program is ex- 
tended and adds a provision to indemnify 
farmers for milk cows whose production 
is lost due to residues of chemicals which 
are registered and approved by the Fed- 
eral Government. The provision is not 
retroactive and would only apply to cows 
producing milk which is ordered removed 
following enactment. 

I see very little that is controversial 
about this bill. Some Members and some 
visitors are arguing against the 80 per- 
cent price support level. I submit that if 
this small increase is not granted, con- 
sumers are going to see sky high prices. 
All but the large dairies will go broke. 

The trend has already started. I be- 
lieve few people would disagree that 
dairymen deserve a fair price for their 
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product. As consumers our choice is 
simple, pay the fair price for adequate 
supplies or face a situation of not being 
able to’ afford what little milk is pro- 
duced. 

Gentlemen, we need milk. Milk is 
needed for the children of this country. 
We need it for a good balanted diet. But, 
believe me, we are going to face a real 
shortage of milk in the not too distant 
future if we do not do something to en- 
courage these dairy farmers to remain in 
business and quit liquidating their dairy 
herds as they are doing today. 

I was in Tennessee over the past week- 
end, not in my district but in the eastern 
part of the State. These dairy farmers 
are getting rid of their cows as rapidly as 
they possibly can and, as has been 
pointed out by my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. WampPLeER), 
we need these milk cows and we need 
dairy farms throughout this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JONES of 
Tennessee was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. However, 
with the closing in of the prices on feed- 
stuffs and labor and all of the other nec- 
essary items that a farmer needs, we are 
going to lose them very rapidly if we do 
not do something to see that they get a 
fair return for their labor on the farm. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I rise to commend the 
gentleman for his statement and point 
out to this body that in the Pennsylvania 
market, in April, 14 dairy producers went 
out of business, in May, 12 additional 
dairy producers went out of business, and 
in June, 10 went out of business. In the 
United States last‘:month every State in 
the Union dropped in milk production at 
a time when milk consumption is in- 
creasing. Something has to be done, or 
we will just not have milk on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from TIli- 
nois (Mr. FINDLEY). 

(Mr. ZWACH asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, we are 
making a very important decision. As a 
member of the subcommittee that spent 
many, many hours on this particular 
item, and ended up giving it my strong 
support, I want to very briefly make just 
a few statements. 

First of all, the milk production in 
our country is down. There is just no 
question about that. We are starting to 
open the gates to imports, and these are 
not imports through honest competition, 
but subsidized imports from Europe. 
Europe cannot produce milk as cheaply 
as the United States, but when the Gov- 
ernment subsidizes their out shipments 
then they can bring it into our country. 

Milk is still a very good buy. Why 
milk is cheaper than colored water that 
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so many of. our people drink. It is much 
cheaper than beer that has a little. hops 
and a little barley in it; it is a very, very 
good buy. We are going to need to main- 
tain our daily producers. We need to 
bring in young men into this hardwork- 
ing business. It is not easy to be a dairy- 
man, because one is almost slave to time 
in this business. Every day, 365 days of 
every year, they are slaves to it. But these 
people love it. We want to keep them 
in it, so let us keep our Americans pro- 
ducing our milk. 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZWACH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Chairman, as 
one Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, may I say that I spend most of my 
weekends back in America’s dairyland 
in Wisconsin, traveling throughout the 
countryside visiting farmers and cheese 
factories, and I can say right now that 
there is a shortage of milk in this coun- 
try because the cheese factories of Wis- 
consin cannot get the amount of milk 
they need to produce what they have 
been producing, and to cover what the 
demand is.. 

If this amendment is not defeated, if 
the farmers are not guaranteed a long- 
term return then they are going to con- 
tinue to sell off their stock and we are 
going to face liquid milk rationing in 
this country. 

Members of the House, this amendment 
must be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. ZwacH), associate with his remarks, 
and say that the gentleman is correct 
about the production of milk in Europe. 
I just talked to a farmer who recently 
returned from a visit to Europe, and he 
said that it takes 10 people to run a 
100-cow dairy farm in Germany, whereas - 
that gentleman and his wife do it them- 
selves in Wisconsin. Milk from Europe is 
more expensive. Our milk is less costly 
because we are more efficient. We can 
continue and increase our production, 
but to do this we must promise our dairy 
farmers a good return. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should 
pe defeated. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZWACH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr, Chairman, I want 
to compliment my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, for his very 
timely and accurate statement. 

I would ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota if it is not a fact that the culling 
of dairy herds in our Nation today is per- 
haps at an alltime high? 

Mr. ZWACH. The gentleman from 
Virginia is correct; there is no question 
but that it is correct. 

We cannot replace them fast enough. 
If we need them, and if this occurs, then 
we are in serious trouble in America 
insofar as our dairy production 'is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WAMPLER. And is it not true, if 
the gentleman will yield further, that it 
takes from 2 to 5 years to replace one 
of these cows? 
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Mr. ZWACH. Yes, it takes about 5 
years to produce a milk cow. 

Mr. WAMPLER. And is it not also true 
that because of the attractive price of 
beef in the market that this brings about 
an additional incentive for dairy pro- 
ducers to cull their less productive cows? 

Mr. ZWACH. That is certainly another 
factor that is involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr, WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. I have listened to this debate, and 
the discussion has revolved around those 
who are engaged in the dairy business. 

That has been the situation we have 
had throughout this debate on the bill 
for the Department of Agriculture, the 
agricultural program. I think we make a 
mistake, as Members of Congress, and 
I think the press makes a mistake, when 
we refer to this as a bill for those en- 
gaged in agriculture. I think by all man- 
ner and means, we must realize that the 
bill before us is a consumers’ bill. Yester- 
day’s press, including the local paper and 
the New York Times, said we are in for a 
lasting food shortage in the near future. 

Involved here is the question of wheth- 
er or not we give the consumers some- 
thing to consume. There is absolutely 
nothing in the world that will help the 
consumer if he does not have anything 
to consume. 

I received permission to have included 
in the Recorp, which the Members will 
find on page 6006, the law that would 
exist in the event we fail to pass the agri- 
cultural bill, and when I listen to the 
statements that we have heard here to- 
day, it makes me wonder if we would not 
be better off to revert back to the 1958 
act. It was an act that provided for pro- 
duction. There is no way in the world for 
anyone engaged in agriculture with the 
present high land values—which have 
been run up by nonfarmers to a great 
degree—to pay the type of prices which 
he has to pay, reflecting the cost of labor 
and the cost of industry’s markup and 
sell for only what the traffic will bear or 
what is left of the consumer dollar with- 
out going bankrupt. We, the consumers 
in the long run, are the ones who will 
do without. 

As I tried to point out in my discussion, 
we have an average of more than 400,000 
leaving the farm every year. One cannot 
hire anyone in my area to go out and do 
farm labor. They do not care to do that 
type of labor. As someone has said, it is 
too hard, too much like work. 

I say: to the Members here, if they have 
time, read the remarks on page 6006. 
They will see a resume of the law, as it 
would exist if we fail to pass an agricul- 
tural act this time. It makes me wonder 
if perhaps we should not fail. Included 
in the remarks, the Members will find 
excerpts from volume 9 of our hearings 
this year in which I brought forward the 
1956 and 1957 hearings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Benson was the Secretary of Agri- 
culture at that time, and the Assistant 
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Secretary was Mr. Butz. There are those 
who say that if we went back to the 1958 
act that we would have billions and bil- 
lions of dollars of American commodi- 
ties in storage. We did not have it then, 
because of the law; we would not have it 
now, because of the law. If the Members 
read my remarks, they will see that Mr. 
Benson acknowledged that we had a sur- 
plus because they would not sell our 
commodities in world trade at competi- 
tive prices. That-is in the REcorp. 

If the Members read volume 9, they 
will see that they deliberately held our 
commodities off the oil markets and 
left it up to industry, and too frequently, 
our American industry had investments 
in South and Central America and 
around the world. They talk about our 
State Department and the Secretary of 
Agriculture holding off from this world 
trade so they could make fortunes right 
under it while we held the umbrella. 

I say to the Members, we never have 
had a dime’s worth of any commodity 
as a result of law. We had it as a result 
of the refusal of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and of our authorities in the 
State Department and in the White 
House to let us sell, as the law contem- 
plated, at competitive prices. Our Na- 
tion must return to a land of production. 

I know one of the great issues here is 
food stamps. I-know in many consumer 
areas where there has been extensive use, 
it has become a red hot political issue. 
I know it is hard to turn our backs on a 
program once we start it, but let me say 
to the Members, those food stamps only 
have value as long as there is food on the 
shelves. e 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WHITTEN 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have made many 
mistakes in this country, and I hope 
the Members will give serious thought to 
what I have said here. After all, I have 
presided over the committee handling 
the appropriations for agriculture since 
1949, except for 2 years. We need a coun- 
try that produces. We need to return to 
the time where, instead of trying to cut 
back production and squeeze in a higher 
unit price, we are producing the units 
and using the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration’s charter which authorize sale on 
the world market for what the traffic will 
bear. We need to get back to section 32. 
We need to divert that surpluses to those 
who receive food stamps, and who will 
get food stamps, but little food for them 
if we do not get back to that policy. 

We need to return to our former pro- 
gram which will allow us to produce a 
surplus of commodities to sell in world 
trade in order that our Nation may earn 
its dollars back. Certainly if ever any 
nation needed to earn its dollars back, it 
is this Nation. I say to you, agriculture 
production offers our best opportunity. 

If Members will read the debate in the 
Recorp of last Thursday or read the 
hearings, they will see that where it is 
alleged, this surplus was built up, because 
of the law, and shortsighted policies in 
agriculture. But my friend, the gentle- 
man from California, has not told the 
Members in the debates we have had 
over a number of years that with lemons, 
oranges, and various other citrus fruits 
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we have had an export subsidy from sec- 
tion 32 funds. Why? Because we cannot 
pay labor as much in 1 hour as is paid 
to labor for a full day in Mexico and 
compete. j 

Section 32 of the AAA Act states that 
30 percent is set aside for price support 
in perishable areas. Most of the produc- 
ers of perishable commodities do not 
have sympathy for the problems the 
storable commodity producers, produc- 
ers of commodities which can be carried 
over for many years, for they have a 
source of funds provided by section 32 
with which they buy up the surplus, 
strengthen the market, and divert the 
commodities purchased for domestic 
uses, such as food stamp recipients. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. If the 
gentleman will yield, I have to agree 
with the gentleman that exactly what 
we have to do is to go back to produc- 
tion. I have always been against soil 
banks and against set-asides and against 
whatever we call them if the method is 
to take good valuable land-out of pro- 
duction. It has been one of the principal 
causes for the shortage of the present- 
day supply of feed grains and it is caus- 
ing cattle and hog growers difficulties 
at the present time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman he is confirming the high opin- 
ion I have of him. 

But I do say that where we have 95 
percent of the people in our cities abso- 
lutely dependent upon 5 percent for 
their food production, they must remem- 
ber that 5 percent has to invest an aver- 
age of $100,000 for each farm. They can- 
not get labor, buy equipment and pro- 
vide for other essentials when they have 
to pay the going salary rates for an 
hour’s labor which is the same amount 
as is paid for a day’s labor in Mexico. 

I say it is not time to debate about 
the poor fellow who cannot get off the 
farm. He can get off quite easily and 
we may be the ones who take him off. 
We had better pay attention to the 95 
percent of Americans who are going to 
get hungry if we do not pay an adequate 
price to promote production. an ae 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and fifteen Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the amendment for the reason 
that it is inconsistent with the theory of 
the entire bill. It may very well be that 
all price supports are wrong but we have 
had them for 40 years. The question is - 
at what level we are going to sustain 
them—and what level of production we 
can expect if we don’t have them. 

The author of the amendment sug- 
gests that if we reduce the price support 
level on milk to 75 percent of parity it 
will save consumers and taxpayers of this 
country several million dollars. I ask 
again, if the author will respond, how 
much he alleges can actually be saved 
by reducing the price support level to 
75 percent of parity? 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Here, I used the esti- 
mate of the Department of Agriculture 
that in the first year of the bill the con- 
sumers would be saved $182 million by 
the passage of my amendment. The first 
year additional cost to the Government, 
that is, to the administration of the 
program in terms of Government cost of 
various sorts, the first year cost would be 
just $54 million, but the 4-year estimate 
by the Department of increased Govern- 
ment costs over the 4-year life of the 
bill would be $520 million, so there is a 
lot of cost to the public involved in this 
amendment. ," ' 

Mr. DENHOLM. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that whatever is saved 
in the interest of the consumers and 
the Government is a cost to the pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. FINDLEY. No. Whatever we save 
to the consumer I think would be trans- 
Jated in some loss of income to the pro- 
ducer, but not 100 percent loss. Cer- 
tainly, the extra cost to the Government 
would be spread out over the whole 
population, not just the producer. 

Mr. DENHOLM. That is exactly the 
issue in controversy. Who is going to 
carry the burden of all the subsidy pay- 
ments in the future? It should be 
shifted to all of the people rather than 
to less than 5 percent of the people. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DENHOLM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman. The gentle- 
man: from Illinois is talking about what 
it is going to save the consumer. What 
will it save the consumer when they go 
to the milk shelf and there is not any 
milk there? That is what we are talking 
about. ‘ 

Dairymen are not going to produce 
‘milk. They will sell their dairy herds. 
We are going to get to the point in 
America where we will not be able to 
buy milk on the shelf. 

Mr. DENHOLM. That is exactly right. 
In the first 5 months of 1973 there were 
111,000 dairy cows slaughtered because 
producers could not afford to feed them 
and receive the market price level for raw 
milk. Last year, for the same period of 
time 45,000 dairy cows were slaughtered. 
As the supply diminishes, and if the de- 
mand remains constant then prices are 
certain to increase. Therefore, I believe 
it would be more costly to the consumers. 

I think the consumers of this coun- 
try are growing weary of paying the 
price twice, once in support prices and/or 
again at the checkout counter of the 
grocery stores across the country. 

The consumers are weary of that kind 
of a program. I agree with the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN) that it is 
time for full production but we must se- 
cure the income of the producer with- 
out increasing the cost to the consumer. 

The only possible way we can attack 
inflation in a meaningful way is to reduce 
the cost of living because organized labor 
reacts to the cost of living and they will 
return for a higher minimum wage next 
year if we enact a food policy that in- 
creases the cost of living. I do not know 
what is required for reasonable people 
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to come to their senses and understand 
what is going on in this country. We are 
charging consumers twice under policies 
of production controls and price sup- 
ports—payments for nonperformance 
and nonproduction and false prices at 
Government expense. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENHOLM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mlinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
thrust of this amendment is that the 75- 
percent parity level which I seek to keep 
in the law would be a ceiling. Instead, it 
is a floor.The Secretary could go above 75 
percent whenever he believes the sup- 
ply conditions require. 


Mr. DENHOLM. The gentleman from . 


Illinois has had more experience with 
the Secretaries of Agriculture than I 
have, but I have seen many of the re- 
sults of some of their discretionary work. 
The fact is, they do not raise the price 
level within the limits of the law. They 


- have not in the past and I have no confi- 


dence that they will in the future. 

We need full production and security 
of income for the pioducers without af- 
fecting prices to consumers. I oppose the 
amendment and i! should be defeated. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, cows are the only creatures 
in the milk business these days that 
seem contented. For everyone else the sit- 
uation threatens chaos. Consumers are 
irate about rising milk prices. Retailers 
and processors complain about profit 
squeezes, and dairy farmers are dis- 
tressed by, spiraling feed price increases, 
labor shortages, expensive farm ma- 
chinery ahd other conditions. 

This year the big problem has been 
the unprecedented increase in feed costs. 
Heavy rain and storms have not only de- 
layed harvesting of grain but have de- 
stroyed much of last year’s feed grain 
crops. Large-scale exports of grains, 
such as wheat and soybeans, and es- 
pecially the large sale of wheat to Russia, 
have led to a shortage of feed grain and 
forced feed prices to double. 

Between December 1971 and Decem- 
ber 1972 the cost of hay increased 42 
percent. During this same period in 
North Carolina the cost of cottonseed 
meal increased 157 percent and the cost 
of 16 to 18 percent dairy ration increased 
74 percent. 

Dairy farmers are being driven out of 
business by an income squeeze. In the 
mid-fifties there were over 200 grade A 
dairies in the county in which I live— 
Buncombe County, N.C. Today there are 


14, It is only through improved produc- 


tion methods, automation and better 
cows thet these dairies have remained in 
business and have been permitted to sur- 
vive and to grow. Milk is the Nation’s 
most perfect food and in most homes it is 
a necessity. Yet, our Nation is threatened 
with a severe milk shortage unless the 
dairy industry can be made sufficiently 
attractive and profitable for dairymen 
to remain in business. There is a real 
danger that in the years ahead we will 
face in this Nation a milk shortage, just 
as we are now facing a gasoline shortage. 
For these reasons, I must oppose the 
Findley amendment. _ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINpLEy). 

The question was taken; and the’ 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Chairman, I de- 
mand & recorded vote. 

‘ A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
MENDMENT OFFERED BY Wh. SMITH OF IOW4 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairmay, 
I\offer an amendment. - 
ne Clerk read as follows: 

Atrike everything from page 37, line/10, 


thrgugh page 38, line 19 and insert in flieu 
thereof the following: 







® pur- 
r sale of any commodity for/future 
on any contract market frbm any 


“(b) Any person who sells ahy commodity 


-for export sHall, within forfy-eight hours 


after such sale, inform th¢ Secretary of 
Agriculture or his designate pf (1) the date 
of such sale, (2) the name gnd full identity 
of the commodity sold, (3)/the quantity of 
the commodity ‘old, (4) fhe name of the 
buyer and the country or gountries te which 
the commodity it to be/shipped, (5) the 
sale price, and (6) such/other information 
as the Secretary niay by/regulation require. 
The Secretary shall by fegulation prescribe 
the manner in which tife above information 
shall be transmitted. @n the first working 
day following its reteypt, such information 
shall be made availabl¢ by public announce- 
ment and shall remafn available for public 
inspection for a reasphable time thereafter. 
The Secretary shall prescribe regulations to 
assure that such information shall be dis- 
closed simultaneougly th the public and to 
prevent any person or \firm gaining from 
premature disclosyre. 

“(c) For the pyrposes gf this section, the 
terms ‘registratibn,’ ‘futures commission 
merchant,’ ‘floor/ broker,’ Ycontract market’ 
and ‘commodity shall have the same mean- 
ing as stipulated in the Commodity Exchange 
Act as amendéd, and the\authority con- 
tained therein/shall be used ¥n carrying out 
the requiremepts of this sectidn. 


“(d) The gymendments macdp by this sec- 
tion shall become effective thirty days after 
enactment.” 

Mr. S of Iowa (during the read- 


ing). Mrj Chairman, I ask \manimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as yead and printed in thle Recorp. 

The GHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the reaqyiest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr./SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment revokes the right\to use 
the fuitures market to any grain Wealer 
who Fails to report within 48 hours to the 
CEA sales that he has made to foreign 
cusfomers. 

e heard a lot here during the dehate 
about the Russian grain deal and the 
wheat sales, but there has not really 
been anything offered prior to this 
dmendment to help avert the same thin! 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY Mz. VANIE. 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an | 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vanrx: Page 6, 
line 3, after the period, insert Provided, how- 
ever, That such licenses shall not be sold, 
transferred or assigned.” 


Mr. V. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would simply prohibit those 
in the dairy business who get import 
licenses from trading them and develop- 
ing a right in the license. 

It seems to me we went through this 
whole cycle with the oil import licenses. 
Import permits became merchantable. 
They were sold, were transferred, and 
became of value. 

It seems to me as we embark on this 
kind of a program we ought to insist 
that the licenses should not be sold, 
should not be transferred, should not be 
assigned. In other words, the license 
should be available only to the person or 
individual to whomissued. 

I hope the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, I cannot accept 
the amendment on pehalf of the com- 
mittee, but from what the gentleman has 
said about it I see no objection to the 
amendment. 

I should like to point out that these li- 
censes are given to this special group of 
producers for only 30 days. We are not 
trying to set up something here whereby” 
somebody can sell something. 

So far as I am concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing to accept the gentleman’s 
amendment, with the understanding that 
we will support it unless we find that 
it has other implications. 

Mr. VANIK. That is the only purpose I 
have. I want to prevent the development 
of a property right. 

‘Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
main, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I am in the 
same position as the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PoacE). I have no personal 
objection to the amendment. I have not 
discussed it with the other members of 
the committee, but I myself have no 
objection. . 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
Committee will adopt the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question: is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. VANIK). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FROEHLICH 


FROEHLICH. Mr. Chain 
dment. 


Chairman, will the 









Amendment oifexe 
page 41 after line 


farpa6rs, p 
Wining such prices for agricultural produ 


‘and that alte 
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hat an orderly, adequate and steady supply 
of such products will exist for the consumers 
of\this nation. 
pb) The President shall make appropriate 
adjustments in the maximum price which 
may ve charged under the provisions of Ex- 
ecutive Order 11723 (dated June 13, 1973) 
or any\subsequent Executive Order for any 
agricult products (at any point in the 
distribution chain) as to which the Secretary 
of Agriculjure certifies to the President that 
the supply\of the product will be reduced 
to unacceptybly low levels as a result of the 
freeze or subsequent modification thereof 
ative means for increasing 
the supply are\not available. 

(c) Under thig section, the term “aericul- 
tural products” Khall include meat, poultry, 
vegetables, fruits and all other agriculture 
commodities. 


(Mr. FROEHLIGH asked and was giv- 
en permission to Fr svise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the bill, H.R. 8860, is “to eX- 
tend and amend the Asvicultural Act of 
1970 for the purpose 0 assuring con- 
sumers of plentiful supplies of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices.\ 

I emphasize the words “ 
plies.” 

This particular amendment\I have of- 
fered would require an adjustment in the 
price for any agricultural prodict when 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
that the current price freeze or future 
price controls will produce a shortage of 
that product and there is no alternative 
means for increasing the supply. 

We are facing in this country today I 
believe, one of the most critical periods 
in the modern history of our country sd 
far as food suppHes are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen in t 
poultry business those who have gottgn 
out of the business by killing their chigks 
and by dumping their eggs which weye in 
process. One poultry distributor iyi my 
district closed his doors last week Friday 
noon. He distributed 10 million foounds 
of poultry to northeastern Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan. He is unaple to buy 
a product and sell it at a profit or at a 
break-even point. The chickgns that he 
can buy for redistribution c9 t+ him more 
than he can sell them for. 

The retail grocers and Small butcher- 
shops which he served northeastern 
Wisconsin and northey Michigan are 
this week without poultry on their 
shelves. 

Mr. Chairman, my district also covers 
a county that grows -many cherries. 
Cherry production/his year is down con- 
siderably, 105 milion pounds less than 
last year in natjonal cherry production. 
In Door County where they produced 9 
million poundg last year, they are down 
to 6 million p4unds. These producers are 
considering. feaving those cherries on the 
trees, or ey were until last Friday, 
when the/ cooperatives that buy the 
cherries And process them determined 
that th¢y were going to pay 10 cents 
above what they could pay under the 
freeze/in hopes that they will be able to 
raise/their price when it comes to sell 
thosé cherries. So they are going to be 
picked. But those processors are now in 
ddnger of losing up to 8 cents a pound 

/less there is an adjustment in the price 
reeze. Until Friday it looked as though 


entiful sup- 
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there were going to be no cherries picked 
in Door County. 

- ‘We all know the story about beef. Ve 
have talked about it; we have hgard 
other speakers who have debated/ this 
pill speak about it. There has beer clos~ 
ing after closing after closing of glaugh- 
terhouses. Here is just a parti9 list of 
some of the closings: 


Hartford, Conn.; Missouri/ Omaha, 
Nebr.; Quincy, Fla.; Omafia, Nebr.; 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Haflan, Lowa; 


Owensboro/ Ky.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Scranton, Paf. Utica, N.Y.; 
Elizabeth, N.J.; Wichitg, Kans.,; Chi- 
cago, Tll.; Cozad, Nebr./ Sterling, Colo.; 
Independence, Iowa; Vinton, Iowa; West 
Union, Iowa; Phils délphia, Pa.; York - 
Pa.; Lebanon, Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Petroit, Mich.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Essex/Corner, Vt.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Cushing, O&1a.; Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Pine Bluff, Ark. /and Omaha, Nebr. 

There are others which have been 
closed since thfs list was compiled. 

Mr, Chairnéan, in my district one of 
fackers east of the Missis- 
sippi laid off 15 percent of his employees 
and put of indefinitely a $6-million ex- 
pansion at would have doubled his 
work forte of 600 in the State of Wiscon- 
sin becuse of the effects of the price 
freeze/on agriculture. 

It i4 not just the 60-day freeze we are 
talking about; it is the freeze that took 
effect on March 29. 

r. Chairman, this amendment ad- 
Hresses itself also to. continuing price 
And economic controls that will lead to 
critical shortages in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
leman from Wisconsin (Mr. FROEHLICH) 
Aas expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FROEH- 
Lic was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tiongl minute.) 

Mr FROEHLICH. Mr. Chairman, in 
closin& I would like to say that we must . 
put upyn the Secretary of Agriculture 
the respynsibility to watch critically the 
supply of\food and fiber. When any fac- 
tor, particylarly our economic controls, 

force a critical shortage which will lead 
people in th\s country to stand in line 
for food and\which will lead to the ra- 
tioning of food\then it is incumbent upon 
the Secretary to tell the President and 
it is incumbent upon the President to ad- 
just the policy. = 

Mr. Chairman,\ that is what this 
amendment addreskes itself to. I trust 
the amendment will he adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on’ 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. FROEHLICH) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY\ MR. VANIEK 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
several amendments, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they may\pe consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. VANIK: Page 
11, strike out lines 1 and 2 and redesighate 
the following clauses accordingly, and \on 
page 13, line 14, strike out “(less imports)\", 


Florence Ala.; 
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nnd on page 13, line 15, strike out “and foy 
axport”’. 
And on page 23, line 17, strike out “(lessf, 


on line 18, strike out “imports)”, and gn 
line 19, strike out “and for export”. : 
Y. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, € 


amendments that I have offered gnd 
whith have just been read en bloc/are 
diretted, one to the wheat section, /and 
oe (ther to the feed grains section of the 

ill. 

The purpose of the amendmentg is to 
limit the taxpayer support of afreage 
allotments to that part of production 
designed for domestic use. 

I beligve that we must provide ifiduce- 
ments and encouragement for ¢he pro- 
duction \of food and feed egrgins and 
esential Hibers for domestic n¢eds. But 
agriculture is now a mature /industry, 
and I do not think that taxpgyers sub- 
sidies should be used to provide for pay- 
ments for that part of produgtion which 
is designed\for the export market. We 
do not have this kind of a program for 
automobiles or for machine fools or other 
things. It seams to me, if fe are going 
to develop a Wable progranf of designing 
our domestic \agricultura] program to 
provide food ahd fibers fo the American 
people and if they are gging to support 
it, they should not be called upon to sup- 
port by taxpayer support that part of 
it beige goes to the expoft program. 

BERGLAND. Wil the gentleman 
ela? 

Mr. VANIK. I a 
gentleman. 

Mr. BERGLAND\I pwould be curious to 
know if the gentlemby’s amendment only 
goes to the export \gubsidies that have 
been used. 


gyad to yield to the 


Mr. VANIK. No/ \It applies to the 
limitations on acyeage allotments. To 
that part of it. 

Mr. BERGLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. VANIK. Bécause\of the high tar- 
get prices propoged by this bill, we could 
be jeopardizing /our advantage in agri- 
cultural exports. In other words, by 
minimizing thg@ cost of this bill to the 
taxpayer we cAn expect that there will 
be every effgrt to curtail production 
through acregge set-asides) This will in- 
crease prices not only for American con- 
sumers but fbr foreigners, alad therefore 
our commodities will be les§ used. For- 
eign nations$ wlil buy their\wheat and 
feed grains/from others before they buy 
ours. The golution is to provide support 
to insure production for domestic con- 


‘sumption Those farmers wha want to 


enter the/ export trade to sell to foreign 
markets /should do so without jaxpayer 
support And without acreage limjtations. 

The amendments I have offered simply 
seek to fimit the system of price and tax- 


payer /support to domestic needs. By 
eliminfting the provision for allotments 
for attticipated exports we will rémove 


the tdxpayer subsidy for foreign sales and 
free the Treasury from being subjeet to 
weather conditions «in Russia, ina, 
Indja, Australia, and the rest of \he 
woyld. The taxpayers of the United States 
and our Treasury should be liable only 
fox our domestic needs. We must not so 
into the business of subsidizing expoxt 
sales to the entire world. 
(Mr. VANIEK asked and was given per 
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mission to revise and extend his re- 
harks.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise fin 
opposition to the amendment. 

r. Chairman, this amendment is per- 
haps well intended, but its effect will be 
to prevent farmers from cooperation in 
the Wheat programs entirely. The gentle- 
man\s amendment does not touch Ibans, 
it refers to the allotment under tHe act 
and t@ target prices. 

The\ price of wheat today is suwostan- 
tially above the target price, this hAs been 
the cage for many months. Wheat has 
been selling for as much as $3 a bushel. 
The present law that we want to/suspend 
by passing this bill, guarantees the wheat 
producer \for the domestic portjon of the 
crop, the price of $3.40 a bushelf That is a 
much higher sum than the t¢rget price 
of $2.05 set by this bill. It is/in the in- 
terest of the country and the consumer 
to produce @ large amount of wheat and 
feed grains for both domestjc needs and 
support. We \realize $11 billjon a year in 
favorable balance of payments as the re- 
sult of agricultural exports. Much of 
that is due to our grain pyoduction. 

To shrink the allotment a wheat pro- 
ducer can plant is simply/not in our best 
national interebt. Any fooperator who 
would stay in sugh a program would have 
a substantially reduced Allotment. Is this 
a time to reduce\allotments? The many 
who would leave \the program would be 
able to plant whatev¢gr they wanted to 
plant. 

Furthermore thea gmendment offered 
by the gentlemai/ from Ohio (Mr. 
VaniIk) is not gping to save the 
Treasury any’ mongx because, as far as 
the Department o griculture or any- 
body can foresee, fthére will be no pay- 
ments made to thd wheat growers in the 
next year or two. Mnly a disastrous, com- 
pletely unexpected and improbable drop 
in the price of wheat dould change the 
situation. 

Wtih all due yespect to\my good friend, 
the gentleman/from Ohjo, we are dis- 
cussing a highly complicated, technical 
area and I regiret to say that the gentle- 
man is to some extent shogting from the 
hip. 

Mr. BERG D. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnésota. 

Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the/gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chfirman, I am rathet\ confused 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man froyn Ohio. Three-quarters of this 
year’s wheat crop will be exported. Just 
about lf of the soybean crop\ will be 
exportel. One-fourth of our feed grains 
will be/exported. In total this represents 
betwe@n $12 and $13 billion that will 
come foack into the American economy. 

If the amendment offered by thea gen- 
tlemgn from Ohio were adopted, would 
we Ke in the position where we would 
not /be able to produce and sell grains 
ovefseas for dollars so desparately neeled 
to fnelp solve our balance of payments 
problem. 

Mr, FOLEY. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the genltema 
from Ohio (Mr. Vanik) is that he be} 

ieves his amendment would satisfy the 
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needed production for domestic use in 
oyr country, some 535 million bushel. 
And save costs in operating the progré 

{r. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tlentan will yield, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Fotey) is corrgct. I 
relate\to the acreage allotment. /But I 
do wisk to point out that the $1Y to $12 
billion export sales that are supposed 
to have \done so much with réspect to 
our balarce of payments cos the con- 
sumers of America an additional $20 bil- 


lion. So it Would seem to mé it is not a 
very good bargain. It has ngt worked out 
very well. 

Mr. FOL I will advdse the gentle- 


man from Ohio that no/ export subsidy 
has been registered siyice last August. 
The export subsidy pfogram has been 
suspended for the\foreseeable future. The 
target prices set his bill are so far 
below the current niArket prices that this 
government is unlifaly to make any pay- 
ments to cooperafors\or nobody else for 
the next 2 yearg. The only effect that 
this amendme: f 






t of the con- 
sumer, hovw is it in the interest of the 
country, i he interest 


& wheat al- 


th¢ amendments offered by the gektle- 

n from Ohio (Mr. Vanix). 

The amendments were rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ND 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment ofiered by Mr. FrypLey: On 
page 5, strike lines 14 through 25, and on 
page 6, strike lines 1 through 19; and 

Page 6, line 21, change “Src. 206” to “Sc. 
205.”’. 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, farm - 
programs over the years have contained 
some very novel items. In fact, they have 
contained what I would term to be out- 
rageous items, but this surely can be clas- 
sified as the worst outrage of all. I invite 
the Members’ attention to the language 
that begins on line 19 of page 5: 

The President is authorized to provide that 
dairy products may be imported only by or 
for the account of a person or firm to whom 


a license has been issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Then, listen to the next sentence: 

In issuing a license for dairy products not 
currently being imported but sought to be 
imported under this section during any pe- 
riod after the enactment of the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973, the 
Secretary shall make licenses available for a 
thirty-day period before issuing licenses to 
other applicants to domestic producers and 
processes, * * * 


T do not think ever in history has leg- 
islation of this nature been brought forth 
seriously for the consideration of this 
body. Isurely hope not. 






ee 
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My fear is not so much that this lan- 
suage will be acted upon by the man who 
is now Secretary of Agriculture, and, 
frankly, the saving grace lies in that first 
sentence that, “The President is author- 
ized.” He may or may not provide this 
licensing system. Nevertheless, it pro- 
rides that if he does establish a licens- 
ing system, then he shall make licenses 
available ahead of any other applicants 
to the processors and the producers of 
dairy products. That is like putting the 
fox in charge of the chicken coop. It is 
like letting General Motors or Ford Mo- 
tor Co. be in complete charge of how 
many Volkswagens or how many Toyotas 
or how many Datsuns are to be im- 
ported into this country, and on what 
terms. 

As Isay, I really do not think our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be so unwise 
as to utilize the licensing authority em- 
bodied in this bill, but it would be a ter- 
rible mistake if by putting this into legis- 
lation it should become the precedent for 
other similar measures on import con- 
trol—and who knows who will be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the future? He 
might actually use this authority. ‘ 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I do not 
think the gentleman could possibly be 
more right. This strikes out competition. 
Tt is an unfair view. I certainly support 
the gentleman’s amendment. I have hope 
that the chairman—but I have not dis- 
cussed it with him—will see it in the 
same light. é 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

I will add the existing law does give the 
President the power to regulate the level 
of imports, but the regulation is in his 
hands, not in the hands of the dairy co- 
operatives—the producers and the proc- 
essors—who are already a bit muscle- 
bound and at times arrogant. I do not 
think it is good policy for us to open the 
way for these interests to be put in 
charge of the level of dairy importation 
or the conditions under which these im- 
ports might enter the country. 

One of the very few tools that exists 
now in the hands of the President to pro- 
tect the interests of the consumer in 
the question of dairy supplies and prices 
is the authority to regulate the level of 
imports. This language is a poor addi- 
tion to that Presidential authority, and I 
urge support of my amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. : 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding. 

Having opposed the gentleman from 
Illinois on his earlier amendment on the 
level of price support for dairy products, 
I must say I am a little bit torn when 
it gets to this question. From my per- 
spective, we do face a very serious prob- 
lem in what has happened in the last 6 
or 7 months in dairy imports. I am dis- 
turbed, frankly, that the walls have come 
down to the extent which they have come 
in terms of allowing new imports to come 
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into this country and, therefore, even 
further jeopardizing the assurance the 


‘ dairy farmer has in terms of production 


of milk. 

But I think the gentleman from Illinois 
on balance is correct in his analysis of 
the mischief in the provision in the com- 
mittee bill. 

However, I think it is fine if we at some 
point decided we wanted a system of li- 
censing, if that were the decision that 
was to be made, but to do it in the man- 
ner this provision does it seems to me 
would not be in the longrun interest of 
the dairy farmer or of those who eat the 
good dairy products. Therefore, I support 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, is a most persuasive legislator 
Mr. Chairman, much ‘more so than I. He 
is a member of the Dairy and Poultry 
Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
and he has made a good member. We do 
have our disagreements, however, on 
some portions of the legislation which 
has been proposed. The majority of the 
committee felt and the full. committee 
that the dairy import licenses section 
as we have written it is as it should be, 
the President being authorized to pro- 
vide that dairy products be imported 
with the accountable office or firm to 
whom the license has been issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

T have faith in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and believe he knows who is 
best fitted to be given licenses. It seems 
to me that the argument that has been 
put forth here is not valid, because who 
knows better than the domestic pro- 
ducers and processors who agree to im- 
port such products. We feel that some- 
one who is professional in this business 
should be more able to accept these 
licenses and to be given these licenses 
than anyone else. 

For this reason I oppose the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend, the 
gentleman from Mlinois, and ask that 
the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a fact that this bill from the other body 
contains a provision for discretion on 
the part of the President up to 2 per- 
cent? Is that not correct? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. That is cor- 
rect, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. POAGE. And that in an effort to 
try to get a bill that would receive sup- 
port of the administration, of which 
the gentleman from Illinois is a part, in 
an effort to get the support of the ad- 
ministration we felt that we should give 
a larger degree of leeway to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and we gave that 
larger degree of leeway the Secretary 
asked for. Then in order to see that 
these producers and producers’ organiza- 
tions were not destroyed by nonproduc- 
ing organizations, the Swiss organiza- 
tions and Dutch organizations and for- 
eign organizations as well as American, 
in order to see that they were not de- 
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stroyed we simply said that during the 
first 30 days under which we gave pref- 
erence to these people who are in the 
business of producing milk, they would 
agree to bring it in. We did not say they 
should get the license and not bring in 
the milk. We said they must agree to - 
bring in the milk and only for 30 days 
would they have the preference and they 
would bring it in with a preference pro- 
vision. We adopted the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio 
which I think was proper which said 
they could not speculate on these 
licenses. 

The only thing it does is it says the 
American producer rather than the in- 
ternational or foreign corporations and 
for the first 30 days they will have 
enough to meet their requirements, be- 
cause anyone who is in the dairy manu- 
facturing ‘business needs imports, and 
that was the purpose of the whole thing. 
But we do not put the limitations on 
for weeks. In an effort to be fair to Amer- 
ican producers we tried to insure the 
American producers would be able to 
pring in everything they needed. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. POAGE. We did that in an effort 
to have a provision to which most people 
interested in agriculture would not ob- 
ject, but of course there are those who 
find objection to almost anything our 
committee does. 

They feel that it is somehow helpful 
on agricultural matters to come out here 
and delay things and try to affect the 
passage of legislation brought out by 
the committee. I think, after all, we 
have taken pretty good care of the con- 
sumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). 
\The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VANIK 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer ¢ 
amindment. 
e Clerk read as follows: 
Amekdment offered by Mr. VANIK: P9ge 32, 
immediately after line 22, insert the Jollow- 
Naragraph : 
(24) Seckion 610 is amended by/inserting 
“(a)” immeWiately after “Src. 6 6.” and by 
inserting at Yhe end thereof te following 




























ng out its powers and duties 
under the Commodity CrgMit Corporation 
Charter Act (15 U®.C. 714 £t seq.) the Com- 
modity Credit Corps may not make or 
provide for payments 0 export subsidies or 
similar payments to §fporters of commod- 
ities.” 
Redesignate the 
cordingly. 


Mr. TEAGUE of CaliforrNg 
4t correct that\his amend- 


The CAAIRMAN. The gentlems 
Califoryia is correct. It comes wit yin the 
provisfons of the bill that have\been 







PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


r. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia 
entary inquiry. 


HOUSE PASSED H.R. 8860 


AND INSERTED THAT LANGUAGE 


IN S. 1888 


Fulks wl973 
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na desire to be heard on the point o 
eder ? : 
\Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Chairman, this lar- 

lage was in the committee bill that was 
atorted to the House, and the Fojey 
ibstitute eliminated this section of fhe 
iii\and ‘so for that reason, I offer the 
mehdment at this time, and I think it 
; gekmane to the bill since this bill oes 
over\a number of subjects. 

Mr\ STEIGER of Wisconsin./ Mr. 
‘hairman, may I be heard on the point 
f order? . 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wfll hear 
he gentleman. 5 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsjn. Mr. 
*hairmanh, the rule under which [this leg- 
slation came to us precluded a point of 
yrder being raised against the Mizell 
umendment, the one that was fontained 
n the original Agriculture. Committee 
i since this bill was a clean bill re- 
sorted by the Committee on griculture. 

What we Are now dealing with is a sit- 
sation in which this is an amendment 
to a substitute. 

The subjedt matter coyered by the 
amendment is\clearly not germané to the 
jurisdiction of\ the Co ttee on Agri- 
culture, since it is covered by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and thus 
I believe the point of onder ought to be 
sustained by the Chair. 

Mr. MIZELL. r. Chairman, may I 
be heard-further \on tye point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. , 

Mr, MIZELL. M 
the rule which we wére operating under 
still applied to thisYamendment, and if 
that is the case, Ahen I believe this 
amendment would/dlearly be in order 
to this substitute. / 

The CHAIRMAW (Mr. Natcuer). The 
Chair is ready to/ rule 

The Chair adviges thie gentleman from 
North Carolina /(Mr. IZELL) that as 
far as the rule As concerned, it has no 
relevance concerning the point of order 
at this time. It/is true that the content 
is the amendmfnt as offeyed by the gen- 
tleman from North Cardlina (Mr. MI- 
ZELL) on the ofiginal bill, but the amend- 
ment before fhe House at this time is in 
the nature of a substitute\ , 

Therefore/ the Chair rules that the 
point of order must be sustained. 
AMENDMENT /OFFERED BY MR, a EELE TO THE 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE oF & SUBSTITUTE 

OFFERED § MR, FOLEY 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Steer to the 
amendment in the nature of a sibstitute 


offered py Mr. Founy: Page 54, line Y, insert 
the folfowing: | 
(c) Insert at the end of section ¥(e) of 


the Fdod Stamp Act of 1964 the following 
new sentence: “Residents of federally sub- 
sidized housing for the elderly, built (nder 
either section 202 of the Housing Act of\1959 
(12 [.8.C. 1701q), or section 236 of the\ Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z-1) shall 
mot/ be considered residents of an inst\tu- 
tion or boarding house for purposes of ellgi- 
bility for food stamps under this Act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is a 
the amendment dffered by the gentle 
nen from Connecticut (Mr. StreiE) t¢ 


Chairman, I believe , 


. price was $1.29 per bug 
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she amendment in the nature of a sub 
sttute. offered by the gentieman frg 
hington (Mr. FOLEY). 
Tha&amendment to the amend ént in | 
the nature of a substitute was ag eed to. 
The CNAIRMAN. The quesyion is on 
the amendment in the natuyé of a sub- 
stitute offeréd by the ge 
Washington (Mr. FoLueyy as amended. 
The amendmbat in she nature of a 
substitute, as amended, was rejected. 
Mr. ANDERSONYOof California, Mr. 
Chairman, the Agyichjture Act of 1973, 
HLR. 8860, is goxhe 
enormous sums—e 
as taxpayers. 
This propésal establishes 
















‘anteed priées which, if not received by 


mer in the marketplace\ will be 
he taxpayer. Z 
f result, the public will be 
with either an enormous grocery 
Yan outrageous tax bill. 
How does this work’ Jat 5 ee 
First, under the bill, milk producers are 
guaranteed $5.61 per hundredweight of 
milk. Currently, they are guaranteed 
$5.29 per hundredweight, and the mar- 
ket price—what the processor is willing 
to pay—was $5.49 per hundredweight as 
late as April 15, 1973. : 

Thus, to insure that the dairy farmer 
receives $5.61 for his milk, the taxpayer 
will have to pay the difference. And since 
approximately 120 billion pounds of milk 
are produced annually, we are talking 
about huge subsidies. a es 

Wheat, another staple in a nutritious 
diet, is also controlled under this pr¢g- 
posal, and a price of $2.05 per busheY is 
guaranteed wheat producers—a 24-yer- 
cend increase over 1972, when the 9ver- 
age anual price received by farmeys was 
$1.67 per bushel. . 

While the Agriculture Dep7 tment 
predicts that wheat prices in the mar- 
ket wil\ remain high—at $2.15 per 
bushel—ik they are wrong gnd prices 
drop, the taxpayer will pay £15 million 
for every dkxop in price of a penny below 
$2.05. 

Under thi& bill, corn producers are 
guaranteed $1\38 per bushél. The present 
price in t arketplage is $1.43 per 
bushel, but only last yéar the average 
el. And in 1971, 
it was $1.08 per bushel ar , 

Thus, if the price gf corn drops below 
the guarantee—doy to $1.37 per 
bushel—the taxpayer will make up the 
difference, to the/ tine of a penny a 
bushel on each of tha 6 billion bushels 
of corn, or $60 myilion. 

To summarize, the erican people 
will be forced fo pay. The only question 
is, out of which pocketA—the grocery 
pocket or the/tax pocket? 

.. According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, der the committee recom-: 
mendatio#, the taxpayer will pay in 1974, 
$812 milfon to wheat growers; \$520 mil- 











‘lion to orn and feet grain producers; 


and $196 million tb the dairy farmers. 

Surély there is a better way Yo en- 
courg¢ge farmers to produce food and 
fibey, allowing for a reasonable pxofit, 
and at prices that Americans can afford 
to/pay. 

The place to start is by eliminating 
fhe “set aside” requirements which keeh 


‘day eliminates 
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aluable land out of production. Thi 
Aractice, which is required for eligibility 
hander several of the subsidy programs, 
permitted the Agriculture Department {0 
pay farmers to idle a chunk of real estqgte 
negriy the size of the State of Colorgdo 
last year. —- 

Requiring farmers to idle land jcan 
only result in a limited supply of food 
for the table, and cloth for the jnills. 
This \is uncoiscionable, especially/at a 
time When people in our country age de- 
nied adequate nourishment, when gro- 
céry prices are sky high, and when a 
hungry\ world is vying to buy all/we can 
produce 

Secon4, the one ray of hop¢ in this 
proposal\ is the provision W ch. we 
adopted_}rohibiting any farm/ operator 
from collecting more than $20,000 in 
Government subsidies. Last ypar, 18,585 
operations\ received subsidig totaling 
$655.8 million in excess of $20,000. And 
for what? Alecording to Secr¢tary of Ag- 
riculture Faxl Butz— 

The paymemt is almost entifely, if not en- 
tirely, an incdqme supplemen because you 
get it without Yeally doing 4 hything to earn 
it: 

However, that ray of hgpe grows much 
dimmer when We examjne the “cotton 
loophole” which is big enough to drive a 
combine through. The bill before us to- 
e stbsidy limitation © 
affecting the cotton gfowers. The 1970 
law which limited\Govérnment payments 
to $55,000 per person /does not even ap- 
ply. In fact, there\ would be no limita- 
tion whatever. 

In other words, agribusinesses, such as 
the California firm /which collected $4.4 
million in cotton subsidies in 1970, would 
be permitted to re pn to their old prac- 
tice of collecting Hugd Government sub- 
sidies. 

In addition, thié proposal establishes‘a 
minimum Government Yoan rate of 41.5 
cents per pound/of cottdn. In 1972, mar- 
ket prices were /not ever\ close to that— 
the producers received less than 27 cents 
a pound. In eff¢ct, if that price remained, 
the taxpayer would chip 14.5 cents for 
every pound gf cotton produced. 

Since expe¢gted productiof for 1973-74 
is almost 12,900,000 bales—at 480 pounds 
per bale—sifmple arithmetid shows that 
the cotton program could cgst the tax- 
payer an gstimated $826.5 million an- 
nually if /prices leveled at\ the 1972 
prices. 


According to the Department of Agri- , — 


culture, if 1972 it cost a cotton \producer 
approxinfately 28 cents to produce 1 
pound ‘of cotton. Thus, he may be as- - 
sured of a 13-cent-a-pound profit on 
every pound of cotton grown\ That 
ea s to a $62 profit per bale of cot- 

n. 

At these rates, why grow corn, ok why 
raise jcattle? For that matter, why. Yrive 
a cal or work in a factory? 

. Chairman, the small farmer warks 
hard and receives little monetary reward 
for/his efforts. He should be encouraged 
to Stay on the land and continue to work 

b fields. But, this program really bene- 
fits the rich and allows them to grab up 
even more land and, thus, drive 
wharginal farmer off the land. 
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passage of the bill. 


Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 


RECORDED VOTE 
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on that ¥ demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice; and there were—ayes 226, noes 182, 


not voting 25 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson, Di. 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 
" N. Dak, 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 

in 


Aspi. 
‘Baker 
Beard 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biagei - 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
_ Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotaman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fila. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
‘Coughlin 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C.. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
pire 
riggs 
Dingell . . 
Donohue 


Dorn 
Downing - 
can “ 
Bae ents Calif. 
ans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Piood. 
Flynt 


' Pulton 


, aS follows: 


[Roll No. 363} 
AYES—226 


Gettys 
Gibbons — 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha. 
Harvey 
Hawking 
Hays. 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hillis | 

Hogan 
Holifield 

Holt. 

Huber 

Hudnut 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jones, Ala. — 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


‘Kazen . 


Keating . 


. Ketchum 


Kluczynski 
Kuykendsll 
Landrum 


Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 


' Melcher 


Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller , 


Mink 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murpby, 1. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher ~ 
Nelsen 

Obey 
O’Brien 
O’Neill 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle. 
Poage ~ 
Podell 
Preyer 

Price, Tl. 


Sisk 
Skubitz - 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder — 
Spence 
Stark 


. Bteed 


Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 


Btubblefield 


Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Tex. 


Thompson, N J. Waggonner 


Thomson, Wi>. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Archer: 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Butler 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Ciawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr," 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fascell 
Pindley 
Fish Z 


Bell 
Blatnik 


_ Danielson 


de la Garza 
Fisher~ 
Flowers 
Fuqua’ 
Griffiths 
Kemp 


Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. : 

Winn 
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Ford, Gerald R. 
Fora, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 


‘Frey 


Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 

Haley 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 


- Hunt 


Hutchinson 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Koch 


’ Kyros 


Long, Md. 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Mailliard 
Maraziti 
Mazzo 
Miche 
Milford 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moss 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
O’Hara 
Parris “ 
Patten 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike -° 


King 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Mills, Ark. 

Minshall, Ohio 

Mcliohan 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Owens 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this Vote: 


Mr, Fuqua for, Mr. Kemp against. 
Mr. Danielson for, Mr. Rooney of New 


York against. 


Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, 8.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Powell, Ohio 
Pritchard 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Slack 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, . 

James V. 
Sieele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Studds ~ 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Teague, Calif, 


. Tiernan 


Treen 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mil. 
Zion 


“NOT VOTING—25 


Patman 


‘ Reid 


Rhodes 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Stokes 
Talcott 
Wiggins 
Wright — 


Mr. Fisher for, Mr. Stokes against. 

Mr. Wright for, Mr. Talcott against. ; 
Mr. Blatnik for, Mr, Landgrebe against. 
Mr. Patman for, Mr. Lent against. 
Mr. de lo Garza for, Mr. Mollohan against. 


Until further notice: 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Bell. 


Mr, Réid with Mr. Minshall of Ohio. 
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‘vision of law—- 


Secretary.” 


ih G00 


Mr. Owens with Mr. Moohead of California. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. King. 
Mr. Flowers with Mr. Wiggins. 


The result of the vote was announced | 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. er 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 478, the 
Committee on Agriculture is discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
S. 1888. , 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. . 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. POAGE 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PoacE moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of-the bill S. 1888, and to 
fusert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
8860, as passed, as follows: 

That the Agricultural Act of 1970 is— 
amended as follows: 











‘N1) The total amount of payments wf ich 


a parson shall be entitled to receive 
one br more of the annus) programs gstab-~- 
lished by tities IV, V, and VI of this #ct for 


the 1974 through 1978 crops of the commod- 


(2) e term ‘payments’ as useg 
section ncludes all price support payments, . 
set-asidd payments, diversion paynjgents, and 
adjustment payments byé does not 
ans or purchases, or 9g 
any paymknt which is determihed by the 
Secretary t4 represent compensafion for pub- 
lic access foky recreation. 

“(3) If thle Secretary determines that the 
total amount of payments which will be 
earned by anX person under Ahe program in 
effect for any ¢rop will be reguced under this 
section, the set-aside acreyge for the farm 
or farms on which such pefson will be shar- 
ing in payments\earned ugder such program 
shall be reduced\to such gxtent and in such 
manner as the S&cretary/determines will be 
fair and reasonablé in reJation to the amount 
of the payment requctipn. - 

(4) (a) ‘In any case jo which the owner or 
operator of a farm ses any portion of the 
farm to one or morv persons, the payment 
limitation applicable/\to such person as pre< 
scribed by this sectfoh, shall be reduced in 
the same proportign }s the sllotment re- 
maining on the fat{n bears to the total allot- 
ment prior to suck lease; Provided, That the 
payment limitatign shall also be reduced on 
the leased portioh of the farm in proportion | 
to the allotmeng accredited to such portion 
if the lessee is a/member of\the lessor’s family 
or is a corporation in which the lessor of 
member of hié family is a ¥tockholder, or a 
partnership which the lessor or a member 
of his family is a partner, 

“(b) In gny case which tha owner or op- 
erator of afarm sells or leases 4ny portion of 
the acreage allotment for the\farm to one 
or more /persons, the payment limitation 
prescribefi by this section shall apply in the 
same manner as if the lessor on seller had 
not leaged or sold the acreage allof{ment. 

*(5)/The Secretary shall issue regulations 
definifig the term ‘person’ and prescribing 
such fules as he determines necessayy to as- 
sure/an effective and economical application 
of sich limitation: Provided, That the pro- 
visjons of this Act which limit paymants to 
any person shall not be applicable to\lands 
owned by States, political subdiyisions, or 
prencies thereof, so long as such land& are 

armed primarily in the direct furtherande of 
a public function, as determined by 


foder 


oA 
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DAIRY PROGRAM , © 


Milk Marketing Orders 

(2) Section 201 is amended by— 

(A) amending section 201(e) by striking 

out “1973” and inserting “1977”, and by 
striking out “1976” and inserting “1980”, and 
(B) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, is further amended by: 

“(1) striking the period at the end of sub- 
section 8c(17) and adding in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘: Provided further, That if 
one-third or more of the producers as defined 
in a milk order apply in writing for a hear- 
ing on a proposed amendment of such order, 
the Secretary shall call such a hearing if the 
proposed amendment is one that may legally 
be made to such order. Subsection (12) of 
this section shall not be construed to per- 
mit any cooperative to act for its members 
in an application for @ hearing under the 
foregoing proviso and nothing in such pro-~- 
viso shall be construed to preclude the Sec- 
retary from calling an amendment hearing 
as provided in subsection (3) of this section. 
The Secretary shall not be required to call 
a hearing on any proposed amendment to 
an order in response to an application for 
a hearing on such proposed amendment if 
the application requesting the hearing is 
received by the Secretary within ninety days 
after the date on which the Secretary has 
announced his decision on a previously pro- 
posed amendment to such order and the two 
proposed. amendments are essentially the 
same.’ 

“(2) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and 
wholesome milk’ in section 8c(18) the 
phrase ‘to meet current needs and further 
to assure a level of farm income adequate 
to maintain productive capacity sufficient 
to meet anticipated future needs’.” 


Milk Price Support, Butterfat Price Support 
Suspension 


(3) Section 202 is amended by— 

(A) striking the introductory clause which 
precedes subsection (a); 

(B) effective April 1, 1974, inserting in sub- 
section (b) before the period at the end of 
the first sentence in the quotation the fol- 
lowing: “of pure and wholesome milk to meet 
current needs, reflect changes in the cost 
of production, and assure a jJevel of farm 
income adequate to maintain productive ca- 
pacity sufficient to meet anticipated future 
needs”’; and : 

-(C) inserting in subsection (b) in the first 
sentence “80 per centum” in lieu of “75 
per centum”’. 

Veterans Hospitals 


(4) Section 203 is amended by striking out 
“1973” and inserting “1977’’, 


Dairy Indemnity Program 


(5) Section 204 is amended by— 

(A) striking out ‘1973” and 
“1977”; and 

(B) striking subsection (b) and susbtitut- 
ing therefor the following: 

“(b) Section 1 of said Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“‘Secrion 1. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to make indemnity payments 
for milk or cows producing such milk at a 
fair market value, to dairy farmers who have 
been directed since January 1, 1964 (but 
only since the date of enactment of the Agri- 
culture Act of 1973 in the case of indemnity 
payments not authorized prior to such date 
of enactment), to remove their milk, and to 
make indemnity payments for dairy products 
at fair market value to manufacturers ot 
dairy products who have been directed since 
the date of enactment of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 to remove their dairy products 


inserting 


from commercial markets because of resi-. 


dues of chemicals registered and approved 


of 1973 as it was prior thereto.” 
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for use by the Federal Government at the 
time of such use. Any indemnity payment to 
any farmer shall continue until he has been 
reinstate. and is again allowed to dispose of 
his milk on commercial markets.’ ” 

(6) Tile If is amended by adding at the 
end ther of the following: 

“Dairy Import Licenses 


“Spc, £5. Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 624) is amended 
by addin ; at the end thereof the following: 

“‘(7) ‘he President is authorized to pro- 
vide tha! dairy products may be imported 
only by or for the account of a person or 
firm to whom a license has been issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In issuing & 
license fur dairy products not currently being 
imported but sought to be imported under 
this seciion during any period after the 
enactment of the Agriculture Act of 1973, the 
Secretary shall make licenses available for a 
thirty-day period before issuing licenses to 
other applicants to domestic producers and 
processors who agree to import such dairy 
products: _ Provided however, That such li- 
censes shall not be sold, transferred or as- 
signed. For purposes of this subsection, dairy 
products include (1) all forms of milk and 
dairy products, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, 
and any combination or mixture thereof: (2) 
any article, compound, or mixture containing 
5 per centum or more of butterfat, or milk 
solids-not-fat, or any combinations of the 
two; and (3) lactose, and other derivatives of 
milk, butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if im- 
ported commercially for any food use. Dairy 
products do not include (1) casein, casein- 
ates, industrial casein, industrial caseinates, 
or any other industrial products, not to be 
used in any form for any food use, or an in- 
gredient of food; or (2) articles not normally 
consider-d to be dairy products, such as 
candy, bakery goods, and other similar arti- 
cles: Provided, That dairy products in any 
form, in any such article are not commer- 
cially extractable or capable of being used 
commercially as a replacement or substitute 
for such ingredients in the manufacture of 
any food product. 

“PRODUCER HANDLERS” 


“Sec, 206. The legal status of producer 
handlers of milk under the provisions of the 
Agricultural . Adjustment Act, as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shall be 
the same subsequent to the adoption of the 
amendments made by the Agriculture Act 


(7) Section 301 is amended by— 
striking out 1973” each place it/oc- 
nd inserting “1977”, and by sty{king 
e word “three” each place it ; 














“(6) Stri 
tion 708 and 
retary of Agric 
into agreements 





operatives, trade asxociptions, or others en- 
gaged or whose mem s are engaged in the 
handling of wool, m ir, sheep, or goats or 
the products thereg 
a national, State, 
e and sales pro- 







s and progr 
velopment and dissemination 
on product ; 
and markefing improvement, fo 
hair, shegp, or goats or the produc 
Advertipng and sales promotion 
may be conducted outside of the 
StatgS for the purpose of maintaining a 
in, foreign markets and uses for 
or goats or the products thereof p 
uced in the United States.’.” 
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WHEAT PROGRAM 
Wheat Production Incentives 
(8)\ Effective beginning with the 1974 crgp 
sectio, 401 is amended by striking out “1971, 
1972, and 1973” and inserting “1971 through 
i977” ‘and section 107 of the Agricultyral 
Act of 4949, as it appears therein, is ame nd- 


ed by : 

(A) ending section 107(a) to-read as 
follows: 

“(a) Upans and purchases on each/ crop 


of wheat\ shall be made available aff such 
level as the Secretary determines apprg priate, 
taking intb consideration competitivg world 
prices of eat, the feeding value of wheat 
in relation\to feed grains, and the /level at 
which pric4 support is made ava able for 
feed grains: \Provided, That in no e ent shall 
such level bain excess of the parity price for 
wheat or lest than $1.49 per bushel.” 

(B) substit\iting the word “payjnents” for 
the word “certificates” in sectioy 107(h); 

(C) striking, the quotation dark at the 
end of section I~7(b); and 

(D) adding at the end of thg section the 
following: 


“(¢) Payments shall be made/for each crop 
of wheat to the producers on/each farm in 
an amount determined by multiplying (i) 
the amount by which the higher of— 

“(1) the national weightedfaverage market 
price received by farmers guring the first 
five months of the\marketing year for such 
crop, as determined\by the /Secretary, or 

“(2) the loan level deterfnined under sub-— 
section (a) for such cfop 
is less than the estabiishefil price of $2.05 per 
bushel, adjusted for each pf the 1975 through 
1977 crops to reflect apy changes in the in- 
dex of prices paid by farmers for production 
items, interest, taxes, avid wage rates, times 
(ii) the allotment for tlie farm for such crop, 
times (iii) the projectad yield established 
for the farm with such adjustments as the 
Secretary determines/ nefessary to provide 
a fair and equitable yigld: Provided, That any 
increase that would/othetwise be made in ~ 
the established pric¢ to rdflect a change in 
the index of prices paid by\ farmers shall be 
adjusted to reflect/any chpnge in (i) the 
national average yield per are of wheat for 
the three calendar years preceding the year 
for which the defermination is made, over 
(ii) the national/ average yidld per acre of 
wheat for the thyee calendar years preceding 
the year. previous to the one for which the 
determination ig made. If the Secretary de- 
termines that #he producers aye prevented 
from planting, pr if planted, pravented from 
harvesting any portion of the farm acreage 
allotment to wheat or other nohconserving 
crop, because/of drought, flood, or other na- 
tural disastey or condition beyond the con- 
trol of the pfoducer, the rate of payment on 
such portioy shall be the larger of (A) the 
foregoing rafte, or (B) one-third of the estab- 
lished pric¢. The Secretary shall prpvide for 
the sharing of payments made unidéer this 
subsection/ for any farm among the ploducers 
on the fafm dn a fair and equitable\ basis.” 
Termination of Wheat Certificate Program, 

Farm Acreage Allotments 

(9) Spetion 402 is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after the section designation and add- 
ing thd following at the end of the sec ion: 

“(b)(A) Section 379b of the Agriculjural 
Adjusf{ment Act of 1938 (which provides for 
a whd@at marketing certificate program) shall 
not Ye applicable to the 1974 through 1977 
crop$ of wheat, except as provided in paka- 
graphs (B) and (C) of this subsection. 

“/B) Section 379b(c) of the Agricultur 1 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended by sub 
segtion (a) of this section (which provides 
fot a set-aside program), shall be effective 

ith respect to the 1974 through 1977 crops 
of wheat with the following changes: 

“(4) The phrase ‘payments authorized by 
bection 107(c) of the Agricultural Act of 
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AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 
. OF 1973 


Juty 31, 1973.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Poacz, from the committee of conference, 
submitted the following 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
[To accompany 8S. 1888] 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1888), to extend 
and amend the Agricultural: Act of 1970 for the purpose of assuring 
consumers of plentiful supplies of food and fiber at reasonable prices, 
having met, after full and free conference, have been unable to agree. 


H. Rept. 487 O - 73 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
‘COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and the Senate at the con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House to the bill (8. 1888), to extend and amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 for the purpose of assuring consumers of plentiful 
supplies of food and fiber at reasonable prices, submit the following 
joint statement to the House and the Senate in explanation of the 
accompanying conference report : 

The House amendment struck out all after the enacting clause of 
S, 1888 and inserted in lieu thereof the language of H.R. 8860 as 
passed by the House. 

There were 111 substantive differences between S. 1888 and the 
House amendment. The conferees were able to reconcile 110 of these 
differences, but were unable to agree on the provision in the House 
amendment which would, under specified conditions, prohibit food 
stamp assistance to strikers. 

The language upon which the conferees reached agreement (omit- 
ting the one point upon which they were unable to agree) is as follows: 

That the Agricultural Act of 1 970 is amended as follows : 

CI) Title T is amended to Tea as follows ¢ wae 


“TITLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATION 








“Sec. 1. Notwithstanding any other provision of law— 

“(1) TheNetal amount of payments which a person shall be entitled 
to receive under one or more of the annual programs established by 
titles IV, V, andNVI of this Act for the 1974 through 1977 crops of the 
commodities shall ret exceed $20,000. 

“(2) The term ‘p ments’, as used in this sectjén shall not include 
loans or purchases, or wy part of any paymep which is determined 
by the Secretary to repre nt compensation Jer resource adjustment or 

ublic access for recreation. 

-“(3) If the Secretary determines thatthe total amount of payments 
which will be earned by any persen upmer the program in effect for any 
crop will be reduced under this sxdtion, the set-aside acreage for the 
farm or farms on which such person il be sharing in payments earned 
under such program shall be Jauced rasuch eatent and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary deternyhes will be pr and reasonable in relation 
to the amount of the payyent reduction. 

“(4) The Secretary § all issue regulations defining the term ‘person’ 
and prescribing such/rules as he determines necessary to assure a fair 
and reasonable gpplication of such limitation. Provided, That 
the provisions of this Act which limit payments to any person shall not 
be applicableto lands owned by Statee, political subdivisions, or agen- 
cies thereof, so long as such lands are fees primarily%v the direct 
furthergytice of a public function, as determined by the Secratary. The 

rules for determining whether corporations and their stoch olders 
may be considered as separate persons shall be in accordance with the 
+ regulations issued by the Secretary on December 18, 1970 


DAIRY PROGRAM 


MILK MARKETING ORDERS 


(2) Section 201 is amended by— 

(A) amending section 201(e) by striking out “1973” and insert- 
ing “1977”, and by striking out “1976” and inserting “71980”, and 

(B) adding at the end thereof the following: ; 

“(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, 
is further amended by: : 

“(1) striking the period at the end of subsection 8c(17) and 
adding in lieu thereof the following: ‘: Provided further, That 
if one-third or more of the producers as defined in a milk order 
apply in writing for a hearing on a roposed amendment of such 
order, the Secretary shall call such a hearing if the proposed 
amendment is one that may legally be made to such order. Sub- 
section (12) of this section shall not be construed to permit any 
cooperative to act for its members in an application for a hearing 
under the foregoing proviso and nothing in such proviso shall be 

_ construed to preclude the Secretary from calling an amendment 

hearing as provided in subsection (3) of this section. The Secre- 
tary shall not be required to call a hearing on any proposed amend- 

, ment to an order in response to an a pplication for a hearing on 
such proposed amendment if the app ication requesting the hear- 
ing is received by the Secretary within ninety days after the date 
on which the Secretary has announced his decision on a previously 
proposed amendment to such order and the two proposed amend- 
ments are essentially the same.’ 

“(2) inserting after the phrase ‘nure and wholesome milk’ in 
section 8c(18) the phrase ‘to meet current needs and further to 
assure a level of farm income adequate to maintain productive 
capacity sufficient to méet anticipated future needs’.” 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT, BUTTERFAT PRICE SUPPORT 
; SUSPENSION 


(3) Section 202 ts amended by— 

(A) striking the introductory clause which precedes sub- 
section (a) ; 

(B) effective April 1, 1974, inserting in subsection (b) before 
the period at the end of the first sentence in the quotation the fol- 
lowing : “of pure and wholesome milk to meet current needs, reflect 
changes in the cost of production, and assure a level of farm 
income adequate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
anticipated future needs” ; and 

(C) inserting in subsection (b) after the first sentence m the 
quotation the following : “Notwithstanding the foregoung, fs 
tive for the period beginning with the date of enactment of the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 and ending on 
March 31, 1975, the price of milk shall be supported at not less 
than 80 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 

TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY 


AND TO VETERANS HOSPITALS 


(4) Section 203 2s amended by striking out “1973” and inserting 
MEEPS 
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DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


(6) Section 204 18 amended by— 
(A) striking out “1973” and inserting “1977” ; and 
(B) striking subsection (b) and substituting therefor the fol- 
owing: 

“(b) Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
_““Secrion 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make 
indemnity payments for milk or cows producing such milk at a fair 
market value, to dairy farmers who have been directed since Janu- 
ary 1, 1964 (but onby since the date of enactment of the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 in the case of indemnity pay- 
ments not authorized prior to such date of enactment), to remove 
their milk, and to make indemnity payments for dairy products 
at fair market value to manufacturers of dairy products who have 
been directed since the date of enactment of the Agricultural Act of 
1970 to remove their dairy products from commercial markets because 
of residues of chemicals registered and approved for use by.the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use. Any indemnity payment to 
any farmer shall continue until he has been reinstated and is again 
allowed to dispose of his milk on commercial markets.’ ” 


DAIRY IMPORT STUDY 


‘(6) Title II is amended by adding at the end thereof the following « 

Kno. 205. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed 
to carry out a comprehensive study to determine the effect upon do- 
mestic dairy producers, handlers, and processors and upon consumers 
of increases in the level of imports, if any, of dairy products and report 
his findings, together with any recommendations he may have with 
respect to import quotas or other matters, to the Congress of the 
United States no later than January 1, 1976. For the purposes of this 
section dairy products include (1) all forms of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, and any combination or mixture 
thereof; (2) any article, compound, or mixture containing 5 per 
centum or more of butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, or any combina- 
tions of the two; and (3) lactose, and other derivatives of milk, but- 
terfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if imported commercially for any food 
use. Dairy products do not include (1 ) casein, caseinates, industrial 
‘casein, industrial caseinates, or any other industrial products, not to be 
used in any form for any food use, or an ingredient of food; or (2) 
articles not normally considered to be dairy products, such as candy 
bakery goods, and other similar articles.” 


“PRODUCER HANDLERS 


“Siro. 206. The legal status of producer handlers of milk under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, shall be the same subsequent to the adoption of the amend- 
ments made by the Agriculture Act of 1973 as it was prior thereto.” 


WOOL PROGRAM 
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Sequrity Act (if any), an amount equal to the bonus value_ofTfood 
stamp3~according to the Food Stamp Schedule effectiv€ for July 
1973) in addttien to the amount of assistance such jadividual would be 
entitled to receive forauch month under the provisions of the plan of 
the State approved under title 1, X, XIV; or XVI, as appropriate, in 
effect for December 1973, assugirg_such plan were in effect for such 
month and such individyattere aged>slind, or disabled, as the case 
may be, under the provisions of such State Pion or under Public Law 
92-603 as amerdéd. The Secretary of Health, Educttien, and Welfare 
shall issue regulations for the implementation of the foregaing sen- 
temc€ after consultation with the Secretary of Agriculture. 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. &. This Act may be cited as the “Agriculture and, Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973”. 
W. R. Poaae, 


Tuomas S. Forry, 
BeErniz SIsxK, 
JoHN R. Rarick, 
Ep Jones, 

Managers on the Part of the House.. 
Herman FE. Tatmanar, 
James O, EastTLAnn, 
Grorce McGovern, 

JAMES B. ALLEN, 
-Cart T. Curtis, 
G. D. Arken, 
Mitton R. Youna, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIFFERENCES RECONCILED 


The 111 differences and a description of how the conferees recon- 
ciled 110 of them follows: 


Senate payment limitation excluded resource adjustment pay- 
ments. 

House (i) Yecluded diversion and resources adjustment payments, 
(ii) added a new parag raph (4) which provided for reductions in the 

ayment limitation in cases where lands or #llotments are leased, and 
(111) amended existing paragraph {47 to provide for rules designed to 
achieve an “effective and ecgnemica rather than “fair and reason- 
able”) application of the imitation. 

The CUonferenceSubstitute adopts the Senate.provision with an 
amendmentto paragraph (4) to preserve the definitren_of corporate 
“nersens” originally adopted by U.S. Department of Agricuxture reg- 

(2) Senate generally provided tor a live year bill. 

House generally provided for a four year bill, except that the pay- 
ment limitation provision covered five years. 

The Conference substitute generally provides for a four year bill. 

(3) Senate increased the minimum dairy support price on manu- 
factured milk to eighty percent of parity for balance of current mar- 
keting year. 

House increased that support price to eighty percent permanently. 

The Conference substitute increases the minimum support price 
to eighty percent of parity for the balance of the current marketing 
year and for the next marketing year, which ends March 381, 1975. 

(4) Senate limited dairy imports to two percent of annual con- 
sumption subject to exceptions. 

The Conference substitute deletes this provision. 

(5) Senate gave dairy import license priority to domestic producers 
and processors for “any increase in the quantity to be imported under 
this section”. 

House gave such priority for “dairy products not currently being 
imported”, specified that such priority shall be for thirty days, pro- 
hibited the transfer of licenses, and excluded casein and caseinates 
from “dairy products”. “-" 


(33) 
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The Conference substitute rewrites both provisions to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a comprehensive study of the dairy 
import situation and to report to the Congress no later than January 1, 
1975 his findings and recommendations relative thereto. 

(6) House preserved the legal status of producer handlers of milk. 

The Conference substitute includes this provision. 

douse increased the minimum wheat price support toan-te-$t-49 
peNbushel (from $1.25 in present law). 

The Conference substitute increases the minimum wheat price’sup- 
port loan to $1.37 per bushel. ¢ 

(8) Séxate wheat “target price” for 1974 was set at $2.28 pef bushel. 

House “target” was $2.05. 

The Conference substitute sets the 1974 and 1975 wheat “target 
price” at $2.05\per bushel, with adjustments in 1976 ay(d 1977. 

(9) House previded for adjustment of the prices paid index for 
wheat, corn, and cdtton “to reflect any change in (i) the national aver- 


age yield per acre \. . for the three calendar/years preceding the 
year for which the determination is made, ovey (ii) the national aver- 
age yield per acre . . \for the three calendar years preceding the 


year previous to the one far which the deférmination is made.” 

The Conference substituts adopts the Mouse provision, but the ap- 
plication of the “escalator clayse” wil not be applicable to the 1974 
or 1975 crops of wheat, corn, arm cotfon. In 1976 any adjustments oc- 
curring as the result of changes in\farm costs and yields in the previous 
year would be reflected in the 976 “target” prices. In 1977 the ad- 
justed 1976 “target price” wilbe used as a basis for the 1977 “target 
price”, but any adjustments sccurring asthe result of changes in farm 
costs and yields in the pyévious year would be reflected in that 1977 
“target price”. ‘ 

(10) Senate providéd for payment of on&third of “target price” 
for wheat, feed grazhs, and cotton only where\producer is prevented 
from planting. 

House provigéd such payment also where producer is prevented 
from harvestifg. 

The Conference substitute provides such payment where the pro- 
ducer is pfevented from planting or where he harvests kess than two- 
thirds gf a normal corp. aX 

(144% Serre extended the fifteen million acre limitatidg on the 
wheat set-aside. + 

The Conference substitute deletes this provision. 
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date-at least thirty days following submission of findings to Congress 
made after hearings held as soon as possible after enactment oj tne bill. 

The Conference substitute deletes this provision. TheCor frrees, 
however, are fully sndful of the action of the Depa ment oi iwbor 
in recent months in prex ulgating and attempting to enforce what has 
proven to be arbitrary wnd_ capricious rep ulations affecting farm 
workers and their employers. Tac Clonferees strongly recommend that 
in the promulgation of future regttations the Secretary of Labor take 
into account both the exper -<€ and the-vital interests of both farmers 
and consumers, as well a4 sroviding an adeqitrate public hearing process 
where all affected parties will have an opportuiity to be heard. 

(110) Hoyse repealed section 301 of the Agrictttural Marketing 
Act of 1046 (which provides for a national research atkdsory com- 
mittet). ; 

The Conference substitute includes this provision. 

(111) Senate provided short title “Agricu ture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973”. 

House provided a short title “Agriculture Act of 1973”. 

The Conference substitute includes the Senate provision. 

The Conferees also wish to express their intent in regard to the 
following: 

Darry INDEMNITIES 


The Conferees have taken note of the fact that the authority for 
dairy indemnity payments on milk has expired on June 30, 1973. In 
approving the four-year extension and amendment of this program 
the Conferees are also mindful that some claims for milk may arise 
aes the period from June 30, 1973 to the date of enactment of this 

ill. 

Tt is the intent of the Conferees that such claims occurring during 
this period be entertained by the Secretary and if the claimants other- 
wise qualify, the fact that these losses occurred during this period 
should not disqualify their claims. 

W. R. Poace, 
Tuomas 8S. FOuey, 
Bernie SISK, 
Joun R. Rarick, 
Ep JONES, 

Managers on the Part 0 f the House. 
Herman FE. TALMADGE, 
James O. EASTLAND, 
GrorcE McGovern, 

James B. ALLEN, 
Cart T. Curtis, 
G. D. AITKEN, 
Miron R. Youne, 

Managers on the Part 0 f the Senate. 


O 
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SENATE AGREED TO CONFERENCE REPORT AND 
SUBSTITUTED THAT LANGUAGE FOR THE HOUSE AMENDMENT 


TO S. 1888 


July 31, 1973 
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\nat the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRA 

Lt) and the Senator from Wyom 
(Mr. McGEE) are necessarily absent. 

¥ further announce that the Senator 
frdm South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK)/ is 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator ffom 
Misdissippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absentj be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr\ GRIFFIN. I announce thaf the 
Senatpr from Arizona (Mr, GOLDWATER) 


is absent because of illness in his family. 

The \Senator from Tennesseg 
Baker)\ and the Senator from pPregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) are detained on official 


business 


If present and voting, 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD 


“nay.” 


The result w 
at follows: 


[No. 356 Leg.] 


nays 50, 


the /Senator 
) wpbuld vote 


as announced+-yeas 43, 


(Mr. 


YEAS—43 
Allen Domenici athias 
Bartlett Dominick acClellan 
Beall mastland Pearson 
Bellmon ‘annin Percy 
Bennett Hong Proxmire 
Bentsen lbright Randolph 
Brock Griffin Schweiker 
Buckley Gurney Scott, Pa. 
Burdick Haysen Scott, Va. 
Byrd, Haktke Stevens 
Harry F., Jr. Helis Taft 
Byrd, Robert C. Hru ke Thurmond 
Cook Johnston Tower 
Curtis Long Young 
Dole Mansfield 
NAYS—750 
Aiken Hollings Nelson 
Bayh Huddlestpn Nunn 
Bible Hughes Packwood 
Biden Humphrey Pastore 
Brooke Inouye Pell . 
Cannon Jacksoy Ribicoff 
Case Javits Roth 
Chiles Kenney Saxbe 
Church Magnyson Sparkman 
Clark McClyre Stafford 
Cotton McGgvern Stevenson 
Cranston McIytyre Symington 
Eagleton Metd¢alf Talmadge 
Ervin Mowdale Tunney 
Hart Moptoya Weicker 
Haskell Moss Williams 
Hathaway Muskie 
NOY VOTING--7 
Abourezk Gravel Stennis 
Baker Hatfield 
Goldwater cGee 


So Mr. BARILETT’S amendment was re- 


jected. 

_ Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendmenf was rejected. 

Mr. PAS/TORE. I move to la that mo- 
tion on th¢ table. 


The htion to lay on the table was 
agreed to 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President,\ the bill 
before the Senate today (H.R. D777) is 


designefi to require that any imitation 
politicgl item be plainly and permanently 
markefil with the calendar year of its 
manufacture and that any imitation 
numiématic item be marked “copy” \Fail- 
ure tp take this action would const tute 
an fair or deceptive act or practige in 
co! erce under the Federal rade 
Commission Act. Recognizing this néed, 
I iftroduced S. 1880 on May 23 of this 
year and am pleased that it has received 
favorable consideration by the Senaye 
bmmerce Committee. 

It has been estimated that there arr 
hore than 1 million persons in the 
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nited States today who collect coins 
\ykens, paper money, and commemor® 
tive medals. A smaller, but nevertheless 
steadily increasing number of America 
ark engaged in collecting political itey 
Millions of dollars are spent each yeay by 
collectors of numismatic and _ political 
itenis. It is, therefore, not surprising | hat 
a prsperous business in imitation #ems 
has amerged. j 

Mott imitation numismatic iteng 
produted in Europe, the Near Eagt, and 
Southdast Asia. Unfortunately, s#me of 
these fake items have been sold 4s orig- 
inal fot thousands of dollars ea: gh. It is 
this danger which my bill seekg/ to pre- 
vent. Fake items should not be traded 
as origingls, and the possibility) for that 
to happen, would be eliminated/if my bill 
is enacted\into law. 

Mr. President, the productio of imita- 
tion coins \and political iten threatens 
the value of the original pfeces. They 
create havot in the world of the people 
who collect them, and there is nothing 
in the present law to preve this decep- 
tion. While the U.S. Secre Service does 
excellent work in controlling the coun- 
terfeiting of current U.S. coins, there is 
no provision of law which regulates the 
ever-increasing\ tide of opies of non- 
current coins. 

Mr. President,\my proposed legislation, 
S. 1880, is identical to /H.R. 5777, spon- 
sored in the current session of Congress 
by Representatives ECKHARDT and Moss. 
The House Committeg on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce\eé imated the cost of 
the bill at $50,000 fpy each of the next 5 
fiscal years. The Ho\ise passed H.R. 5777 
on May 16 by an ov Meo majority. 


are 


CORRECTIQN\OF VOTES 


Mr. ROBERT C/ BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have been advis¢d by Mr. Monpate that 
he cast his vote, in ekror, against the 
Packwood amenfiment No. 437 to S. 372 
on July 28, I therefore ask unanimous 
consent, on . Monpate’s behalf—in 
accordance with Senate rule XII—that 
his vote on that amendmant be changed 
from “nay” t¢ “yea,” and that the per- 
manent Recgrp of the p oceedings of 
July 28 be r¢vised accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it/is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. . President, 
I have been advised by the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. Mc EE) that 
during thé session on Saturday, July 28, 
he cast bis vote on the Churc amend- 
ment No/ 341 to the bill S. 37 in error. 
He voted “yea” on the motion \o lay on 
the table amendment No. 341, a d on his 


behalf I ask unanimous consen in ac- 
cordante with rule XII—that His vote 
be changed from “yea” to “nay.” 

Thd PRESIDING OFFICER. thout 


objection, it is so ordered. 





WAR POWERS ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
mé¢ssage from the House of Represent- 
afives on House Joint Resolution 542. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (My. 
ArpEN) laid before the Senate a mes 
kage from the House of Representative 
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Case, and Mr. 
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ouncing its disagreement to thg 
amendment of the Senate to the joiy 
resolution (H.J. Res. 542) concernipg 
the\ war powers of Congress and e 
Predident, and requesting a confergnce 
withthe Senate on the disagreeing yotes 
of the\two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I move that the 
Senate \nsist upon its amendment and 
agree to the request of the Hguse for 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, anc that the 
Chair be attthorized to appoit the con- 
ferees on thé part of the Senafe. 

The motidn was agreed /o; and the 
Presiding Oflcer appoint¢gd Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. MANSFIELD, r. SYMING- 
ton, Mr. MUSKIE, My, AIKEN MY. 
avits cgnferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENYS BY THE VICE 
E 


RESHDENT 


The PRESIDI OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf ¢f the Vice President, 
appoints the follfwing Senators to at- 
tend the 17th Session of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Conferenge, to be eld in Rome, 
Italy, November 10-29, 1973: the Sen- 
ator from K¢éntucky (Mr. UDDLESTON) 
and the Senator from Nehkraska (Mr. 
CurTIS). 

The Chafr, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, appgints the following Senators to 
attend twe International Confekence on 
tend thé International Conference on 
Marine Pollution of the Intergovern- 
mental Marine Consultative Orga niza- 
tion_/IMCO—to be held in London, ng- 
lana/ October 8-November 2, 1973: the 
SenAtor from Washington (Mr. Macyu- 
sox), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), and the Senator from Marv 
lAnd (Mr. BEALL). 


AGRICULTURAL ACT AMEND- 
MENTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, under 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on S. 1888. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the substi- 
tute to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, the manager of 
the bill, there be a time limitation of 20 
minutes; that on the amendment to be 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HELMS) there be 
a time limitation of 20 minutes, the time 
to be equally divided, according to the 
usual custom, between the sponsor of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill, 
and, in the first instance, for the amend- 
ment in the first degree, between the 
manager of the bill and the ranking Re- 
publican member or whomever he may ° 
designate. Y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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and nays. 
The yeas and 





for thes yeas eae nays on the biubetitnta’ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order at 
this time to ask for the yeas and nays on 
the substitute. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without: 


objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 


for the yeas and nays on the substitute.. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the privilege of 
the floor be granted to the following per- 
sons during the consideration of S. 1888 
and any votes thereon: Harker Stanton, 
Henry Casso, James Thornton, Forest 
Reece, and William Taggart. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a con- 
ference report on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1888), to ex- 
tend and amend the Agricultural Act of 
1970 for the purpose of assuring con- 
sumers of plentiful supplies of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
report, which reads as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


agreeing votes of the two Houses on Ahe 
endment of the House to the bill (S. 1688), 


of plentiful supplies of food and fibgr at rea- 
prices, having met, aftey full and 


56 to the bill (S. 1888), 
the Agricultural Act 
fe Qf assuring consumers 


tf 
Ee 
ot 
ot 
® 
2. 
o 
° 
a 
= 
2 
to] 
ot 


sonable prices, 
statement to th¢ House ahd ene Senate in 


provision in the House amendment whi 


-plication for a 
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ould, under specified conditions, prohibit 

god stamp assistance to strikers. 

The language upon which the conferees 
reached agreement (omitting the one point 
upok which they were unable to agree) is as 
follows: 

ThaX the Agricultural Act of 1970 is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) Tktle I is amended to read as follows: 


“TITKE I—PAYMENT LIMITATION 


access for recreation. 
“(3) If the Secretary & 


in effect for any crop will be reduced under 
this section, the set-aside Acreage for the 
farm or farms on which such\person will be 
sharing in payments earned u 
gram shall be reduced to suc 
in such manner as the Secretary\determines 
amount of the payment reduction. 
(4) The Secretary shall issue rep 


such Mmitation: Provided, That the 
visions of this Act which limit payment to 
any person shall not be applicable to lar 

owned by States, political subdivisions, § 
agencies thereof, so long as such lands aré 
farmed primarily in the direct furtherance of 
@ public function, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. The rules for determining whethey 
corporations and their stockholders may 

considered as separate persons shall be An 
accordance with the regulations issued / by 
the Secretary on December 18, 1970.” / 


DAIRY PROGRAM 
MILK MARKETING ORDERS 








following: 


“(f) The Agricultural Adjusfment Act as 


reenacted and amended by thé Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement -Act/ of 1937, a8 
amended, is further amended by: 










“(1) striking the period af'the end of sub- 
section Be (7) and adding Jn lieu thereof the 
following: ‘: Provided fufther, That if one- 
third or more of the profucers as defined in 
@ milk order apply in 
on a proposed amendngent of such order, the 
Secretary shall call Such a hearing if the 
proposed amendmen? is one that may legally 
be made to such ofder. Subsection (12) of 
this section shall construed to permit any 
cooperative to act/ for its members in an ap- 
earing under the foregoing 
proviso and nothing in such proviso shall be 
construed to freclude the Secretary from 
calling an aylendment hearing as provided 
in subsectiox (3) of this section. The Secre- 
tary shall rot be required to call a hearing 
on any prgposed amendment to an order in 
response an application for a hearing on 
such proposed amendment if the application 
requestfng the hearing is received by the 
Secretd¢ry within ninety days after the date 
on wich the Secretary has announced his 
decision on a previously proposed amend- 
met to such order and the two proposed 
endments are essentially the same.’ 

“(2) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and 
holesome milk’ in section 8c(18) the phrase 


ee Olen 
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‘to meet current needs and further to assu 
@ level of farm income adequate to maint 
productive capacity sufficient to meet antjci- 
pated future needs’.” 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT, BUTTERFAT 
SUPPORT SUSPENSION 


(3) Section 202 is amended by— 

(A) striking the introductory clayse which 
precedes subsection (a); 

(B) effective April 1, 1974, insertfng in sub 
section (b) before the period at/the end of 
the first sentence in the quotation the fol- 
lowing: “of pure and wholesom¢ milk to meet 
current needs, refiect a oy in the cost of 


CE 


production, and assure a leyel of farm in- 
come adequate to maintai 
pacity sufficient to meet 
needs”; and 

(C) inserting in subseétion (b) after the 
first sentence in the quotation the following: 
“Notwithstanding the foregoing, effective for 
the period beginning with the date of enact- 
ment of the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973 and ending on March 31, 
1975, the price of milk shall be supported at 
not less than 80 fer centum of the parity 
price therefor.” ‘ 
TRANSFER OF, 

MILITARY 

TALS 


(4) Section 203 is amended by striking out 
“1973” and nserting “1977”. 


DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


(5) Segtion 204 is amended by— 

(A) striking out “1973” and inserting 
“1977” 7 and 

(B)/striking subsection (b) and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: 

) Section 1 of said Act is amended to 

read as follows: 

‘‘SEcTION 1. The Secretary of Agriculture 
4 authorized to make indemnity payments 
for milk or cows producing such milk at a 
fair market value, to dairy fatmers who have 
been directed since January 1, 1964 (but only 
ince the date of enactment of the Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 


productive ca- 
iticipated future 


AIRY PRODUCTS TO THE 
ND TO VETERANS HOSPI- 


thorized prior to such date of enactment), 
to rdmove their milk, and to make indemnity 
payments for dairy products at fair market 
value to Pamanusacturers of dairy products who 


istered and\approved for use by the Federal 
Government\at the time of such use. Any 
indemnity payment to any farmer shall con- 
tinue until h& has been reinstated and is 
again allowed tk dispose of his milk on com- 
mercial markets.\” 


DAIRY PORT STUDY 


(6) Title II is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Src. 205. The Secketary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directéd to carry out a com- 
prehensive study to detarmine the effect upon 
domestic dairy producers, handlers, and proc- 
essors and upon consunters of increases in 
the level of imports, if any of dairy products 
and report his findings, tagether with any 
recommendations he may have with respect 
to import quotas or other Matters, to the 


Congress of the United States\no later than 
January 1, 1975. For the purpos&s of this sec- 





any food use. Dairy products do not \n- 
clude (1) casein, caseinates, industrial 
casein, industrial caseinates, or any oth 

industrial products, not to be used in any 
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(9g, House prohibited grazing on multi- 
year ket-aside and required compliance with 
Stave noxious weed laws. 

The Wonference substitute includes this 
provision 

(98) House limited retirement of acreage 
under tithe X of 1970 Act in any county or 
iocal community to a percentage which will 
not adversely affect its economy. 

The Conference substitute includes this 
provision 

(94) (a) Sengte required State advisory 
board to meet ak least once a year. 

The Conferende substitute includes this 
provision. 

{b) House requised such board to include 
the State soll coNservationist, the State 
forester, the State administrator of the water 
quality programs, andthe State wildlife ad- 
ministrator or their dedignees. 

The Conference subsxitute includes this 
provision. 

{c) Senate limited the national advisory 
poard to advising on wild\Mife phases of the 
multi-year set-aside program. 

House limited the advice df the State and 
national advisory boards to water bank con- 
servation measures, perpetual éasement pur- 
chases. long-term upland gamk cover, and 
multi-year set-aside practices. 

The Conference substitute inkludes the 
House provision. ; 

(95) Senate made the. State Dixector of 
Wildlife Resources an ex-officio member of 
the State ASC Committee. 

The Conference substitute deletes this pro- 
vision 

(96) Senate reduced the grant authority 
for water and waste disposal facilities\in 
section 306(a) (2) of the Consolidated Fa 
and Rural Development Act from $300 million 
to $19 million per year, but directed the Sec- 

evary to make such grants in the case of 
vater facilities. It also reduced the planning 
grant authority under section 306(a) (6) of 
such Act from $30 million to $5 million per 
year, but directed the Secretary to make such 
grants in the case of water systems. 

The Conference substitute deletes this 
provision 

97\ Senate required the Secretary of 4gri- 
.ce to use funds appropriated undey sec- 
tiup, 32 of the Act of August 24, 193), and 
other available funds to purchas¢g com- 
modities of the types customarily pyrchased 
under section 416 of the Agricultuyal Act of 
949 needed to provide recipient Zouseholds 
inder section 416 with 125 percgnt of their 
jaily nutritional requirements. 

The conference substitute ipicludes a re- 
vised version of this provision/(see Item 50). 

The revised language (sfbsection (a) ) 
gives the Secretary authority, until June 30, 
1974, to use funds approprigted under section 
32 of the Act of August 2%, 1935 to purchase 
commodities of the typgS customarily pur- 
chased u der section 416 of the Agricultural 

1 of 1949 This act¥on was necessary to 
vony.« ve the Federal food distribution pro- 
gram during any peyiud when there,are no 
surplus commoditieg up until June 30, 1974. 
At that time, it j6 the expectation of the 
conferees that th¢ food stamp program will 
nave been implemented nationwide (under 
{tem 50) and that those areas of the -coun- 
try which had previously relied upon the 
Federal food distribution program will be re- 
ceiving food Atamp assistance. 

The confgrees also included language in 
suosection/ (b) to clarify the definition of 
amp” in section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural /Act of 1949, section 32 of P.L. 74- 
320, ang section 709 of the Food and Agri- 
cultur¢g Act of 1965 to provide that the num- 
ber of adults participating in the activities 
of sych camp not exceed more than one for 
each five children. 


98) Senate required the Secretary of 
mimerce to conduct a census of agricul- 
ure in 1974 is tequired by section 142 of 
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title 13 of the U.S. Code: and within thirt 
days of enactment of the bill to submit 
estimate of the funds needed to conduct syth 
census. ) 

The Conference substitute includes /this 
provision. ; 

(99) Senate contained a short tit¥e and 
policy statement for forestry incentives pro- 
visions. fi 

The Conference substitute deletes this pro- 
vision. 

(100) Senate restricted fores 
to owners of 500 acres or less. 

House restricted eligibility t¢ tracts of 500 


incentives 


acres or less unless significant/public benefit : 


will result. 

The Conference substit 
House provision. 

(101) Senate excluded ynanufacturing and 
utility corporations (not Jndividuals) . 

House excluded foresf manufacturing and 
utility entities. 

The Conference s 
House provision. 

(102) House restficted forestry incentive 
program to a “pilof”’ program excluded non- 
federal public lanfis, and did not specifically 
provide for recregtion, scenic, environmental, 
watershed, fordge, and fish and wildlife 
benefits. 

The Confeyence substitute includes this 
provision, bat deletes the reference to a 
“pilot” program. 

(103) Senate provided specifically for for- 
estry incgntive payments and limited any 


e includes the 


stitute includes the 


person t# not more than $2,500 annuaily. 
The flonference substitute deletes this 
provisjon. 


(104) Senate provided for distribution of 
fungs for cost-sharing after consideration of 
enymerated factors. 

Touse required distribution of funds 
aynong and within the States after considera- 

on of somewhat different factors. 

The Conference substitute includes the 
House provision. 

105) Senate authorized Secretary to des- 
ignete ex officio members of State and local 
committees for forestry incentive program to 
be selected from (1) small owners, (2) private 
forest\ manager or consulting foresters 
and (3\, wildlife and other private or public 
resource interests. 

The Oonference substitute deletes this 
provision, 

(106) Sexate required ten-year forest man- 
agement contracts from forestry incentive 
program participants. 

The Confekence substitute deletes this 
provision. 

(107) Senate\limited REAP practices to 
permanent meaaures, and limited federal 
cost-sharing for s\¥ch measures to not to ex- 
ceed fifty percent. 

House permanently required three, five, 
ten, and twenty-five year contracts, and 
perpetual easements {o carry out the pur- 
poses of the REAP, Great Plains, and water 
bank programs. 

The Conference subskitute includes the 
House provision: 

(108) House authorized \he use of CCC in 
carrying out program described in Item 107 
and multi-year set-aside. 

The Conference substitute 
provision. 

(109) Senate postponed the &ffective date 
of regulations under the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970, fixing mimjmum field 
re-entry periods after the application of cer- 
tain pesticides (Federal Register, Val. 38, No. 
83, pp. 10715-10717) from June 18,\1973, to 
a date at least thirty days following submis- 
sion of findings to Congress made after hear- 
ings held as soon as possible after enactment 
of the bill. 


The Conference substitute deletes this 
provision. The Conferees, however, are fully 
mindful of the action of the Departme 
of Labor in recent months in promulgating 


includes this 
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hnd attempting to enforce what has provey 
tk be arbitrary and capricious regulatioys 
affecting farm workers and their employefs 
The Conferees strongly recommend that/in 
the \promulgation of future regulations /the - 
Secratary of Labor take into account both 
the ekpertise and the vital interests of/both 
farmets and consumers, as well as pfovid- 
ing ar\ adequate public hearing process 
where alll affected parties will have /an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

(110) Alowse repealed section 304 of the 
Agriculturhl Marketing Act of 1946 (which 
provides fdr. a national researcly advisory 
committee) :' 

The Conference substitute includes this 


' provision. 


(111) Senat&provided short fitle “Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973”. 
House provided a short titfe “Agriculture 
Act of 1973”. 
The Conferenca 
Senate provision. 
The .Conferees algo wishf to express their 
intent in regard to the following: 
DAIRY INREMNITIES 
The Conferees have en note of the fact 
that the authority for Qairy indemnity pay- 
ments on milk has expited on June 30, 1973. 
In approving the foyr-year extension and 
amendment of this progkam the Conferees 
are also mindful thgt so claims for milk 
may arise during: the peridd from June 30, 
1973 to the date of enactment of this bill. 
It is the intent pf the Conferees that such 
claims occurring /during this\period be en- 
tertained by the/Secretary and\if the claim- 
ants otherwise fualify, the fact that these 
losses occurred Auring this perioq should not 
disqualify theif claims. 
Herman E. TALMADGE, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
GrorGcE McGovern, 
JAMES B. ALLEN, 
Caz. T. CurTIs, 
GrorcE D. AIKEN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
anagers on the Part of the Senate. 
W. R. POAGE, 
THomas 8. FOLEY, 
B. F. Sisk, 
JOHN R. RaARICK, 
Ep JongEs, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
conferees reported in disagreement, be- 
cause of one point in dispute. The Sen- 
ate conferees unanimously agreed to the 
other 110 points in dispute, which are in- 
cluded in an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute which I am about to send 
to the desk. Not all the House conferees 
signed the report. 

I send to the desk the substitute 
amendment that covers the 110 points 
recommended by all the Senate confer- 
ees, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator want the conference report 
agreed to before calling up the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
pe lpn the conference report is agreed 

0. 
The substitute reads as follows: 
In Heu of the matter proposed to be insert- 


ed by the House amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 


That the Agricultural Act of 1970 
amended as follows: ; 


substitute includes the 
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& person shall be entitled to recelve under 
oe or more of the annual programs esjab- 
lished by titles IV, V, and VI of this Agt for 
the {974 through 1977 crops of the commodi- 
ties shall not exceed $20,000. 

“(2)\\ The tgym ‘payments’ as used in this 
section\shall not include loans or purchases, 
or any pert of any payment which 1s deter- 
mined by\the Secretary to represent compen- 
sation for. yesource adjustment Sr public ac- 
cess for recreation. 

“(3) If the Secretary deteypmines that the 
total amount of payments which will be 
earned by any\person undgr the program in 
effect for any crap will be seduced under this 
section, the set-aside acréage for the farm or 
farms on which sych pérson will be sharing 
in payments earhed\unfer such program shall 
be reduced to such éytent and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary Wetermines will be fair 
and reasonable in/relation to the amount 
of the payment reduction. 


4 


““(4) The Secrgtary shall issue regulations 
defining the term ‘person’ and prescribing. 
such rules he determimes necessary to 


assure a fair/and reasonabl application of 
such limitafion: Provided, "Khat the provi- 
sions of tis Act which limit payments to 
any persofh shall not be applickble to lands 
owned by States, political subd{visions, or 
agencies thereof, so long as such lands are 
farmed primarily in the direct fuxtherance 
of a Public function, as determined by the 
Secretary. The rules for determining whether 
coypporations and their stockholders may be 
cgnsidered as separate persons shall ke in 
ordance with the regulations issued by 
the Secretary on December 18, 1970.” 
DAIRY PROGRAM 

MILK MARKETING ORDERS 

(2) Section 201 is amended by— 

(A) amending section 201(¢) by striking 
out “1973” and inserting “1977”, and by strik- 
ing out “1976” and inserting “1980”, and 
(B) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
reenacted and amended by,the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, is further amended by: 

‘1) striking the period at the end of 





' subsection 8c(17) and adding in lieu thereof 


the following: ‘: Provided futher, That if 
one-third or more of the producers as defined 
in a milk order apply in writing for a hear- 
ing on a proposed amendment of such order, 
the Secretary shall call such a hearing if the 
proposed amendment is one that may legally 


' be made to such order. Subsection (12) of 
, this section shall not be construed to permit 


any cooperative to act for its members in an 
plication for a hearing under the fore- 
going proviso and nothing in such proviso 
shall be construed to preclude the Secre- 
tary from calling an amendment hearing as 
provided in subsection (3) of this section. 
The Secretary shall not be required to call 
a hearing on any proposed amendment to 
an order in response to an application for 
@ nearing on such proposed amendment if 
tae application requesting the hearing is 
received by the Secretary within ninety days 
after the date on which the Secretary has 
annoinced his decision on a previously pro- 
posed amendment to such order and the two 
proposed amendments are essentially the 
same 

‘(2) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and 
wholesome milk’ in section 8c(18) the phrase 
to meet current needs and further to assure 
» level of farm income adequate to maintain 
productive capacity sufficient to meet antici- 
pated future needs’”’ 
MILK PRICE SUPPORT, BUTTERFAT PRICE 

SUPPORT SUSPENSION 


(3 Section 202 is amended by— 
‘A, striking the introductory clause which 
precedes subsection (8) ; 
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“(1) The total amount of payments which. 


(B) effective April 1, 1974, inserting in 
subsection (b) before the period at the end 
of the first sentence in the quotation the 
following: “of pure and wholesome milk to 
meet current needs, reflect changes in the 
cost of production, and assure a level of farm 
income adequate to maintain productive ca- 
pacity sufficient to meet anticipated future 
needs”; and 

(C) inserting in subsection (b) after the 
first sentence in the quotation the following: 
“Notwithstanding the foregoing, effective for 
the period beginning with the date of enact- 
ment of the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973 and ending on March 31, 
1975, the price of milk shall be supported at 
not less than 80 per centum of the parity 
price therefor.” 


TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE’ 


MILITARY AND TO VETERANS HOS- 
PITALS 


(4) Section 203 is amended by striking 
out “1973” and inserting “1977”. 


DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


(6) Section 204 is amended by— 

(A) striking out “1973’" and inserting 
“1977”; and 

(B) striking subsection (b) and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: 

“(b) Section 1 of said Act is amended to 
read as follows: 5 

“ ‘Section 1. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to make indemnity payments 
for milk or cows producing such milk at a 
fair market value, to dairy farmers who have 
been directed since January 1, 1964 (but only 
since the date of enactment of the Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 in 
the case of indemnity payments not auth- 
orized prior to such date of enactment), to 
remove their milk, and to make indemnity 
payments for dairy products at fair market 
value to manufacturers of dairy products 
who have been directed since the date of 
enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to 
remove their dairy products from commercial 
markets because of residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use. 
Any indemnity payment to any farmer shall 
continue until he has been reinstated and 
is again allowed to dispose of his milk on 
commercial markets.’ ” 


DAIRY IMPORT STUDY 


(6) Title IT is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Src. 205. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to carry out a com- 
prehensive study to determine the effects 
upon domestic dairy producers, handlers, and 
processors and upon consumers of increases 
in the level of imports, if any, of dairy prod- 
ucts and report his findings, together with 
any recommendations he may have with re- 
spect to import quotas or other matters, to 
the Congress of the United States no’ later 
than January 1, 1975. For the purposes of 
this section dairy products include (1) ail 
forms of milk and dairy products, butter- 
fat, milk solids-not-fat, and any combina- 
tion or mixture thereof; (2) any article, com- 
pound, or mixture containing 5 per centum 
or more of butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, 
or any combinations of the two; and (3) 
lactose, and other derivatives of milk, but- 
terfat, or milk solids-not-fat, if imported 
commercially for any food use, Dairy prod- 
ucts do not include (1) casein, caseinates, 
industrial casein, industrial caselnates, or 
any other industrial products, not to be used 
in any form for any food use, or an in- 
gredient of food; or (2) articles not normally 
considered to be dairy products, such as 
candy, bakery goods, and other similar 
articles.” 


“PRODUCER HANDLERS 


“Sec. 206. The legal status of producer 
handlers of milk under the provisions of 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reen- 
acted and amended by the Agricultural Me 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, as amended 
shall be the same subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the amendments made by the Agri- 
culture Act of 1973 as it was prior thereto.” 
PROGRAM 

(7) Section 301 is amended by— 

A) striking out “1973” each place it of- 
cuks and inserting “1977”, and by striking out 
the\ word “three” each place it occurs; gné 
(RB) adding at the end thereof the foll@w- 
ing: 
“(d) Strike out the first sentence of seqtion 
708 ahd insert the following: ‘The Secrgtary 
of Agriculture is authorized to enter into 
agreements with or to approve agreements 
entered into between, marketing coopemtives, 
trade associations, or others engaged oy whose 
members are engaged in the handling pf wool, 
mohair, sheep, or goats or the producfs there- 
of for tha purpose of developing and gonduct- 
ing on a\ national, State, or regional basis 
advertising and sales promotion /programs 
and programs for the developmeny and dis- 
semination\of information on profluct qual- 
ity, production management, and/ marketing 
improvemem, for wool, moha: sheep, or 
goats or thé products thereof./ Advertising 
and sales prémotion programs May be con- 
ducted outside of the United States for the 
purpose of maintaining and expanding for- 
elgn markets and uses for mphair or goats 
or the products thereof pr@duced in the 
United States.’.\ 


WHEAT PROGHAM 
WHEAT PRODUCTION CENTIVES 


(8) Effective beginning with the 1974 crop 
section 401 is amended by striking out “1971, 
1972, and 1973” ant inserting “1971 through‘ 
1977” and section 107 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as it appear& thergin is amended by— 

(A) amending settion 107(a) to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Loans and puyckases on each crop of 
wheat shall be made \aWailable at such level 
as the Secretary deterrgines appropriate, tak- 
ing into considerat r competitive world 
prices of wheat, the feeding value of wheat in 
relation to feed graing, and the level at which 
price support is mfade\ available for feed 
grains: Provided, Tryat in\no event shall such 
level be in excess of the parity price for wheat 
or less than $1.37 pgr bushel.” 

(B) substituting the ward “payments” for 
the word “certificates” in section 107(b); 

(C) striking thé quotatioh mark at the end 
of section 107(b)f and 

(D) adding af the end of\'the section the 
following: ° 

“‘(c) Paymenjs shall be made for each crop 
of wheat to thg producers on éach farm in an 
amount determined by multiplying (1) the . 
amount by which the higher of— 

“(1) the ngtional weighted aterage market 
price receivea@ by farmers during the first five 
months of the marketing year far such crop, 
as determined by the Secretary, dy 

“(2) thefloan level. determined \under sub- 
section (a) for such crop 


is less thain the established price of $2.05 per 
bushel in/'the case of the 1974 and 1975 crops, 
$2.06 pef bushel adjusted to reflect any 
change q@uring the calendar year 1975 in the 
index prices pald by farmers for praduction 
items, jnterest, taxes, and wage rate in the 
case of the 1976 crop, and the established 
price for the 1976 crop adjusted to refi@ct any 
change during the calendar year 1976 th such 
inde¥ in the case of the 1977 crop, times in 
each/case (ii) the allotment for the farm for 
suck crop, times (ili) the projected Yield 
established for the farm with such adjus 
ments as the Secretary determines necessary 
to/provide a fair and equitable yield: Fro- 
vified, That any increase that would other- 
wise be made in the established price to 
fect @ change in the index of prices paid Hy 
armers shall be adjusted to reflect any 
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ime to permit institution of such plan bp 
o later than June 30, 1974.” 

(J) Section 16(a) is amended by striking 
oyt in the first sentence “June 30, 1972, and 
June 30, 1973” and substituting “June BO, 
19¥2, through June 30, 1977”, and by jAn- 
serting at the end of the first sentencg of 
subsection (a) the following new sentefce: 
“Sums appropriated under the provisioys of 
this Act shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, continue to remain available 
until'expended.” 

(K)\Section 10(h) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Subject to 
such terms and conditions as may pe ‘pre- 
scribed\ by the Secretary, in the regplations 
issued pursuant to this Act, membefs of an 
eligible Household who are sixty yeats of age 
or over or elderly persons and theif spouses 
may als® use coupons issued to/them to 
purchase \meals prepared by senior citizens’ 
centers, apartment buildings occtipied pri- 
marily by elderly persons, any public or non- 
profit private school which prepares meals 
especially for elderly persons, ary public or 
nonprofit private eating establishment which 
prepares meals especially for elferly persons 
during speci] hours, and anyother public 
or nonprofit \private establishment approved 
for such purpose by the Secretary. When an 
appropriate State or local agency contracts 
with a private\establishment fo offer, at con- 
cessional pricés, meals prepared especially 
for elderly persons during r¢gular or special 
hours, the Secretary shall permit eligible 
households who\are sixty years of age or over 
or elderly persohs and thelr spouses to use 
coupons issued to them fo purchase such 
meals.” 

(1) Section 3() of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964 (7 U.S.C\ 2012(%)) is amended: to 
read as follows: “The teym ‘food’ means any 
food or food product for home consump- 
tion except alcohol\c béverages and tobacco 
and shall also include /seeds and- plants for 
use in gardens to pkoduce food for the per- 
sonal consumption \of the eligible house- 
hold.” 

(m) Section 7(a) gf the Fdod Stamp Act 
of 1964 (7 U.8.C. 2016{%) ) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a@) The face vajue\of the coupon allot- 
ment which State dgericies shall be author- 
ized to issue to any hduseholds certified as 
eligible to participate in\the food stamp pro- 
gram shall be in guch amount as the Secre- 
tary determines fo be the cost of a nutri- 
tionally adequat¢ diet, alijusted semiannu- 
ally by the near¢st dollar\ increment that is 
& multiple of two to reflect changes in the 
prices of food published hy the Bureau of 
Labor Statisticy in the Department of Labor 
to be impleménted commencing with the 
allotments of January 1, 194, incorporating 
the changes the prices gf food through 
August 31, 1973, but in no event shall such 
adjustments pe made for valu of the coupon 
allotment fof such household&, as calculated 
above, is a minimum of $2.00."’ 


(n) The following new sectidn is added at 
the end of guch Act: , : 

“Sec 17/ Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, members of eligible house- 
holds living in the State of Alatka shall be 
permitted, in accordance with sudh rules and 
regulatigns as the Secretary ma prescribe, 
to purcHase hunting and fishing equipment 
for the/ purpose of procuring fodd for the 
househbld except firearms, ammun tion, and 
other ¢xplosives, with coupons issued under 
this Aft if the Secretary determines\that (1) 
such fouseholds are located in an\ area of 
the State which makes it extremely \difficult 
for members of such households tb reach 
retafl food stores, and (2) such households 
depgnd to a substantial extent on h nting 
ang fishing for subsistence purposes.’ 


0) Section 8(f) of the Food Stamb Act 







of/ 1964 (7 U.S.C. 2012(f)) is amendadd by’ 


striking the second sentence and inse ing 

lieu thereof the following new sentelice: 
“it shall also mean a political subdivikion 
r @ private nonprofit organization or inbti- 
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tution that meets the requirements of seqg- 
fons 10(h) or 10(i) of this Act.” 

(p) Section 3(e) is amended by adding /at 
the end thereof the following new sentente: 
“Residents of federally subsidized houging 
for\the elderly, built under either section/ 202 
of the Housing Act of 1959 (12 U.S.C. 17@1q), 
or section 236 of the National Housing Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1715z-1) shall not be consjdered 
resid@nts of an institution or boarding/ house 
for purposes of eligibility for food Stamps 
under \this Act.” F 


COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

Src. 4\ (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby a\ithorized until July 1, 1974 (1) to 
use fund§ available to carry out/the provi- 
sions of section 32 of Public L¢w No. 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, as gimended (7 
U.S.C. 612c), and not expended gr needed for 
such purpoge to purchase, withput regard to 
the provisions of existing law governing the 
expenditure \of public fundy, agricultural 
commodities and their produgts of the types 
customarily p\irchased undey section 32 for 
donation to maintain the/ annually pro- 
grammed level \pf assistance for schools, do- 
mestic relief d\stribution,/and such other 
domestic food assistance /programs as are 
authorized by law, and (9) if stocks of the 
Commodity Credit CorporAtion are not avail- 
able, to use the finds off the Corporation to 
purchase agricultural cémmodities and the 
products thereof df the types customarily 
available under section 416 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to mget such requirements. 

(b) The Secretary \i§ prohibited from fur- 
nishing commodities\to summer camps as 
authorized under section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949,/settion 32 of Public Law 
74-320, and section #09 bf the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1969 if the number of adults 
participating in tHe activities of such camp 
is in excess of ghe for\each five children 
under 18 years of age pa\ticipating in such 
activities, : 

(c) No individual who\ receives supple- 
mental security income behefits under title 
XVI of the Sogial Security Act shall be con- 
sidered to be A member of ‘, household for 
any purpose pf the Food Distribution Pro- 
gram for families under section 32 of P.L. 
74-320, sectibn 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, or gther law for any month if such 
person receives for such month, as part of 
his supplemental security income benefits or 
payments Alescribed in section 16¥ 6(a) of the 
Social Security Act (if any), bn amount 
equal to fhe bonus value of food 8 amps (ac- 
cording fo the Food Stamp Schedule effec- 
tive for July 1973) in addition to tle amount 
of assigtance such individual would be en- 
titled fo receive for such month u)der the 
provisions of the plan of the State approved 
undef title I, X, XIV, or XVI, as app: ppriate, 
in effect for December 1973, assuming such 
platy were in effect for such month an¥ such 
indjvidual were aged, blind, or disabled, as 
thg case may be, under the provisions of\such 
State plan or under Public Law 92-603 as 
amended. The Secretary of Health, Edlica- 
tfon, and Welfare shall issue regulations\for 
the implementation of the foregoing san- 

ence after consultation with the Secreta y 
of Agriculture! 


SHORT TITLE . 

Src. 5. This Act may be cited as the “Ag- 
riculture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973”. 

HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 

JAMES Q. EASTLAND, 

GrorGE McGovERN, 

JAMES B. ALLEN, 

Car. T. Curtis, 

GrorcE D, AIKEN, 

Miron R. YOuNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

W. R. Poace, 

THoma«s 8, Fo.ey, 

B. F. Srsx, 

JOHN R. RaRicx, 

Ep Jonzs, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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July 31, 1973 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I inquiré 
Qe Chair as to the proper time, to 
an amendment. 















The PRESIDING 
a time limitation of % 
ent \which has just 
been sent to the/desk. Dde 


wish to inte 






Because of this one difference, the con- 
‘ferees were forced to report in disagree- 
ment. I have submitted an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute incorporat- 
ing the 110 items on which the conferees 
were in agreement. 

In resolving the 110 differences, both 
the Senate and House conferees main- 
tained the principal thrust and purpose 
of the bill as it passed the Senate. 

The major provisions of the bill will 
be in effect for 4 years, 

e target price concept, the escalato 
clatee, increased dairy price supports, t 
bread‘tax removal, the extension of # 
lic Law™80, the extension and 
sion of the 


















the forestry in 
long-range 


pram, and the 


for whéat are set at $2.05 
And 1975, ¥ 





Dairy price supports are to be at st 
percent of parity both for the remain-. 
der of the 1973-74 marketing year and 
for the 1974-75 marketing year as well. 
e wheat certificate charge 
expired on July 1, 1973. 














still provid ur farmers 

with the protec>d ¥ SO sorely need. 
Mr. President, He the Senate con- 

ferees were unable p 

protection as o 

lieve that thé compromises agreed to 
plish our purposes, and I ask 


My-’ President, I wish to say 
hgveé assurance from the distinguts 
Becretary of Agriculture, Mr. Butz, wha 















July 31, 1973 
NAYS—34 

Domenici Long 

‘Dominick McClellgh 

Eastland McCl 
Brock Ervin 
Buckley Fannin n 
Byrd, Griffin Packwood 

Harry F., Gurney oth 

Chiles Hansen Scott, Va 
Church Talmadge 
Cotton Thurmond 
Curtis Tower 
Dole 
Abourezk McGee 
Bennett Stennis 
Goldwater 





Mr. TALMADGE. Have the yeas 3 
nays been ordered? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BipeENn). The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The question is on concurring in 
the House amendment with the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute there- 
for by the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE). On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered andthe clerk 
’ will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming*(Mr. McGEE) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. ABouUREzK) is 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is absent because of illness in‘his family. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Hat- 
FIELD) are detained on official business. 


If present and- voting, the Senator 






from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) would vote . 


“yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 7, as follows: 
[No. 358 Leg.] 


YEAS—85 

Aiken Ervin Mondale 
Allen Fannin Montoya 
Baker Fong Moss 
Bartlett Fulbright Muskie 
Bayh Griffin Nelson 
Bellmon Gurney Nunn 
Bentsen Hansen Packwood 
Bible Hartke Pastore 
Biden Haskell Pearson 
Brock Hathaway Pell 
Brooke Helms , Percy 
Burdick Hollings , Proxmire 
Byrd, Hruska Randolph 

Harry F., Jr. Huddleston Schweiker 
Byrd, Robert C. Hughes Scott, Pa. 
Cannon Humphrey Scott, Va. 
Case Inouye Sparkman 
Chiles Jackson Stafford 
Church Javits Stevens 
Clark Johnston Stevenson 
Cook Kennedy Symington 
Cotton Long Talmadge 
Cranston Magnuson Thurmond 
Curtis Mansfield Tower 
Dole si McClellan Tunney 
Domenici McClure Weicker 
Dominick McGovern Williams 
Eagleton Mcintyre Young 
Eastland . 


Metcalf 
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NAYS—7 

Beall Ribicoff Taft 
Buckley Roth 
Mathias Saxbe 

NOT VOTING—8 
Abourezk Gravel McGee 
Bennett Hart Stennis 
Goldwater Hatfield 


So the House amendment with the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TaLmance) in the nature of a sub- 
stitute therefor was agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the printing of 
the conference report as a Senate report 
be waived, as the report will be printed 
by the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


$$ mnt 


YWRDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNT 
10 A.M. 


r. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when /the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 olock 
tomokrow morning. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Without 





QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr; President, 
I suggest the absence of a qviorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The clerk 
will call the koll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call\he roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRJ. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimots conseyt that the order 
for the quorum\call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so grdefed. 


LIMITATION OF ADEBATE ON FED- 
ERAL HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ROBERT/ C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
the conferencg report\on the Federal 
highway bill there be a\ limitation of 1 
hour: and 39 minutes,\to be divided 
equally betw¢en the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BentTsEN) and the \Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Starrorp), \and that the 
time on arfy debatable motion or appeal 
in relatio¥ thereto be limited to 10 min- 
utes, to fe equally divided \in accord- 
ance with the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ovjection, it is so ordered. 


Without 










OKDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS TOMORRO 


od orrow, after the two leaders or 
designees have been recognized 
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the standing order, the distinguishef 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hun- 
PHREY) be recognized for 15 minutes, ahd 
that he be followed by the junior Sén- 
ator from West Virginia for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

NV e PRESIDING OFFICER. Wit out 

action, it is so ordered. 





ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTHRIOR 
APRROPRIATIONS BILL TQMOR- 
ROV 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr/ Presi- - 


- dent, I ask unanimous consent tHat upon 


the condlusion of the aforementioned or- 
ders fon the recognition of Senators 
tomorrow, the Senate proceefl to the 
consideration of H.R. 8917, a bij] making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interiar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 







Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD./Mr. President, 
I ask unanimoys consent/that upon the 
disposition of H.R. 8917/tomorrow, the 
Senate proceed \to the qonsideration of 
the conference Yeport pn the Federal 
highway bill. 

The PRESID ICER. Without 
objection, it is so brdered. 


NOMINATION DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INTE YIGENCE AGENCY 
TOMORROW. 


Mr. ROBERT C. B i RD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous cqngent that upon the. 
disposition of the ¢onference report on 


ORDER FOR Sees OF 
[) 2. 





QUQPRUM CAT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the rgll. 

The secong assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded tofall the roll. 

Mr. ROBHRT C. BYRD. Mr.\President, 
I ask unanimous consent that\the order 
for the quoyum call be rescinded. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. \ Without 
objection, ~t is so ordered. 


fr. President, 





ORDER/FOR CONSIDERATIO 
S. 1033 TODAY VACATED 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the previ- 
ous ord¢r providing for the consideration 


OF 


’ of S. 1033 at the close of business today, 


so as tO make it the unfinished business 
on tomorrow, be vacated. 

Th@ PRESIDING OFFICER. Withbut 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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du Pont 
Etkhnardt 


Edwards, Calif. 


Bilberg 
Eshieman 
t vans, Colo. 
' shell 
f ug@ley 
F oh 
Floog 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Taser 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 


Hansen, Wash 


Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Hechler, W. Va 
Heckler, Mass. 


Heinz 
Helstoski * 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 


Jones, Ala 
Jones, Okla 
Jones, Tenn 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 


Apa 
Anderson 1! 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bowen 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohfo 
Broyhill, Ya. 
Buchanayx 
Burgene 
fsurke Fa. 
Burleso 
Butier 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey, /Tex 
ederperg 
hamyberlain 
‘happell 
“ANnpy 
jayson, Del 
ocpran 
olfier 
Coljins, Tex. 

opable 

ilan 

Cfane 

faniel. Dan 


paniel, Robert 


W., Jr. 


, Tex. 


Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Maraziti 


Mathias, Calif. 


Matsunaga 
Mawzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Moakley 
Mollohan 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 
O’Hara 
®’ Neill 
Q@wens 
Passman 
Patten 
Parkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podglil 
Preyer, 
Prica, Til 
Pritcharfi 
Railskagk 
Randal 
Range 
Rees 
Reid - 
Reuss 
Riegl 
Rinajfdo 
Rodjno 
Roe 
Rogers 


Roficalio, Wyo. 


‘ 


Roancallo, N.Y. 


Rosenthal 


NAYS—15¢ 


Oavis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 


Edwards, Ala, 


Erlenborn 
Esch 
Flynt 


Ford, Gerald R. 


Fountain 


Frelinghuysen 


Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 


Hansen, Idaho 


Harvey 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
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Rostenkowsk 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
St Germati 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schroedg 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Sisk 
SkubitR 
Slack 
Snydg 
Staggers 
Stanpon, 
James V. 
Stax 
Stegd 
Steble 
Stgkes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Spuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
aylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thornton 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif, 
Wilson, 


Charles, Tex. 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Zablocki 


Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C, 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
kwetchum 
<uykendall 
andrum 
atta 
Lott 
Clory 
Mé¢Collister 
MdEwen 
Matiigan 
Makon 
Mallary 
Manh 


Martin, Nebr. 


Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Maynd 
Miche 
Miller 


Minshagl, Ohio 


Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhean, 
Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Parris 
Pettis 
Poage 
Powell, Ohid 
Price, Tex. 


Duie Shriver Thone 
Quillen Shuster Towell, New. 
Riarick Smith, N.Y. Treen 
Récula Spence Veysey 
Rhodes Stanton, Ware 
Rokerts J. William Whitehfrst 
Robinson, Va. Steelman Whitten 
Robison, N.Y. Steiger, Ariz. Wilsoy¥, Bob 
Rousgelot Steiger, Wis. Winn 
Ruth Stephens Wyl 
SatterReld Symms Young, Fla. 
Scherleé Talcott Yong, Il. 
Schneefeli Teague, Calif. Young, S.C. 
Sebelius Teague, Tex. Ypung, Tex. 
Shoup Thomson, Wis. on 

NOT VOTING—%# 
Alexander Hanna Pepper 
Blackburn Hébert Rooney, N.Y. 
Boland Jarman Ryan 
Brown, Mich King Smith, Iowa 
Cleveland Landgrebe Wiggins 
Cotter Lujan Wyman 
Dulski Melcher Young, Alaska 
Evins, Tenn. Mills, Ark Zwach 
Fisher O’Brien 
Gray Patman 


So the conférenc¢ report was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk ahngunced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Cotter for, wi 












grebe against. 


Mr. Gray fo iy. Jarman against. 

Mr. Clevelay¥ with Mr, Blackburn 
against. 

Mr. Alexa r. Brown of Mich- 
igan againg 

Until f 

Mr. Rgo th Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Dflsf pf Arkansag,’ 

Mr. ¥ 8 of Tennessee with Mr. Lu i. 

Mr, Ryah with Mr. Wyman. - 

Mr/Smfth of Iowa with Mr. Wiggs ns, 


Mr/ Pafman “with Mr. Zwach 








nounced 


id on the 






sylvania? 
There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1888, 
AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1973 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (S. 1888) to 
extend and amend the Agricultural Act 
of 1970 for the purpose of assuring con- 
sumers of plentiful supplies of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the 
conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 31, 
1973.) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 


the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment, 
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The Clerk proceeded to read the Sen- 
ate amendment to the House amend- 
ment. : 

(For Senate amendment to House 
amendment, see proceedings of the Sen- 
ate of July 31, 1973.) 

Mr. POAGE (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the further reading of the 
Senate amendment to the House amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. POAGE & 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Poace moves to concur in the Senate 
amendment to the House amendment to the 
bill, S. 1888, with an amendment as follows: 
On page 48, line 14, in the engrossed Senate 
amendment, insert the following new sub- 
section (d) to section 815 of paragraph 27: 

“(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to implement policies under this Act 
which are designed to encourage American 
farmers to produce to their full capabilities 
during periods of short supply to assure 
American consumers with an adequate sup- 
ply of food and fiber at fair and reasonable 
prices.” r 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. 
FINDLEY 
r. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer/a 
préferential motion. 
e Clerk read as follows: 

Mr\ FINDLEY moves that the motion of the 
gentl@man from Texas, Mr. Poaacr, be lg@id on 
the table. : 


The SPEAKER. The question ig on the 
preferential motion offered by th¢ gentle- 
man from Dlinois (Mr, FINDLEY). 

The qwestion was taken;/and the 
Speaker a@mnounced that the noes ap- 
peared to lave it. 

Mr. CON'XE. Mr. Speaker/I demand a 
recorded votk 

A recorded\vote was refused. 

So the preferential mption was ye- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The Zentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Poag§r) is frecognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. POAGE. M: & beaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. . 

Mr. Speaker, for & months the general 
farm bill has travglad an arduous path 
but I believe our actions today can fin- 
ally crystalize all Jhe hard work the Con- 
gress has put int/ enacting a major new 
farm program. Hundreds of amendments 
have been consf/dered, voted, rejected, or 
adopted to thds bill as the will of the 
Congress has fetermined. Your conferees 
met at all hgurs and on weekends fo re- 
solve the differences betweeh the Senate 
and Housefpassed bill—and Were able to 
resolve 119 out of 111 of those Wifferences. 

Abiding by the position of the House, 
confereeg insisted on the Hous position 
and prevailed on a vast majoridy of the 
issues disagreement. Finally,\on the 
last djiference—the so-called Didkinson 
amenfiment—neither body was wilkng to 
budge from its adopted position an the 
corferees reported in disagreement. 

before us we have a bill that wduld 
hgve been the conference bill if we Had 
bt been forced to report in disagree-. 
ment. It assures farmers they will not be 


1973 


ele just as he should not be a 


August 









I am going the 
on food stamp 
Members of ; ASE 
eur judgment as™ 
be enforced: It had 






: q 
motion offered by the gentlemen tee 
Texas (Mr. PoaGE). 
The question was’ taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 252, noes 151, 
not voting 30, as follows: 

[Roll No. 430] 


AYES—252 
Abdnor Ford, Mazzoli 
Abzug William D. Meeds 
Addabbo Fountain Mezvinsky 
Alexander Fraser Miller 
Anderson, Tl. Froehlich “Minish 
Andrews, Fulton Mink 
N. Dak. Fuqua Mitchell, Md. 

Annunzio Gaydos Mitchell, N.Y. 
Ashley Gettys Mizell 
Aspin Ginn Moakley 
Badillo Gonzalez Mollohan 
Barrett Green, Pa, Montgomery 
Beard Gross Moorhead, Pa. 
Bergland Gude Morgan 
Bevill Guyer : Mosher 
Biagegi Hamilton Moss 
Bingham Hammer- Murphy, Ill. 
Blatnik schmidt Murphy, N.Y. 
Boggs Hanley Myers 
Bolling Hansen, Idaho. Natcher 
Bowen Hansen, Wash. Nedzi 
Brademas Harsha Nelsen 
Brasco Hawkins Nichols 
Breaux Hays Nix 
Brinkley Hechler, W. Va. Obey 
Brooks Helstoski O’Hara 
Brotzman Henderson O'Neill 
Brown, Calif. Hicks Owens 
Brown, Ohio Hillis Passman 
Broyhill, N.C. Holifield Patten 
Burke, Calif. Holtzman Pepper 
Burke, Mass. Howard Perkins 
Burleson, Tex. Hungate Pickle 
Burlison, Mo. Ichord Pike 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Poage 
Carey, N.Y Johnson, Colo. Podell 
Carney,Ohio Jones, Ala. Preyer 
Cart- Jones, N.C. Price, 11 
Casey, Tex Jones, Tenn. Price, Tex 
Chappell Jordan Quie 
Chisholm Karth Railsback 

‘ark Kastenmeier Randall 
Cray Kazen Rangel 
Cochraa Keating _ Rarick 
Conyers Kluczynski Rees 
Corman Koch Regula 
Cilver Kuykendall Reuss 
Owassiels Kyros Riegle 

Yonminick V Landrum Roberts 

Danicison Latta Rodino 
Davis, Ga. Leggett Roe 

Davis 8.C Lehman “Roncalio, Wyo. 
lc a Garza Litton Rooney, Pa. 
Delaney Long, La. Rose 
Dell uous Long, Md. Rosenthal 
Denholm Lott Rostenkowski 
Den McCloskey Roush 
LONI McCollister Roy 
Moe McCormack Roybal 
Duriobue McFall Runnels 
Dorr McKay Ruth 
Drisias McSpadden St Germain 
Dulski Macdonald Sarbanes 
Bckhardt Madden Scherle 
Edwards, Calif Mahon Schroeder 
Eilberg Hard Sebelius 
Evans, Colo artin, Nebr. Seiberling 
Pascell thias, Calif. Shipley 
Flood Mathis, Ga. Shriver 
Flowers Matsunaga Sikes 
Poley Mayne Sisk 
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- Skubitz Symington Walsh 
Slack Taylor, Mo, Wempler 
Staggers Teague, Tex. White 
Stanton, Thompson, N.J.Whitten 
J. William Thomson, Wis, Wilson, 
Stanton, Thone Charles H., 
James V. Thornton Calif. 
Stark . Tiernan Wilson, 
Steed Udall Charles, Tex. 
Steiger, Wis. Ullman Wright 
Stephens Van Deerlin Wyatt 
Stokes Vanik Yates 
Stratton Veysey Yatron 
Stubblefield Vigorito Young, Ga. 
Stuckey Waggonner Young, Tex. 
Sullivan Waldie Zablocki 
NOES—151 
Adams Erlenborn Milford 
Anderson, Esch Minshall, Ohio 
Calif. Eshleman Moorhead, 
Andrews, N.C. Findley Calif. 
Archer Fish Parris 
Arends Flynt Pettis 
Armstrong Ford, Gerald R. Powell, Ohio 
Ashbrook Forsythe Pritchard 
Bafalis Frelinghuysen Quillen 
Baker Frenzel Rhodes 
Bell Frey Rinaldo 
Bennett Giaimo Robinson, Va. 
Biester Gibbons Robison, N.Y. 
Blackburn Gilman Rogers 
Bray Goldwater Roncallo, N.Y. 
Breckinridge Goodling Rousselot 
Broomfield Grasso Sandman 
Broyhill, Va. Green, Oreg. Sarasin 
Buchanan Grover Satterfield 
Burgener Gubser Saylor 
Burke, Fla. Gunter Schneebeli 
Butler Haley Shoup 
Byron Hanrahan Shuster 
Camp Harrington Smith, N.Y. 
Cederberg Harvey Snyder 
Chamberlain Hastings Spence 
Clancy Heckler, Mass. Steele 
Clausen, Heinz Steelman 
Don H. Hinshaw Steiger, Ariz. 
Clawson, Del Hogan Studds 
Cohen Holt Symms 
Collier Horton Talcott 
Collins, Tex, Hosmer Taylor, N.C. 
Conable Huber Teague, Calif. 
Conlan Hudrfut Towell, Nev. 
Conte Hunt Treen 
Coughlin Hutchinson Vander Jagt 
Crane Johnson, Pa, Ware 
Cronin Jones, Okla. Whaien 
Daniel, Dan Kemp Whitehurst 
Daniel, Robert Ketchum Widnall 
W., Jr. Lent Williams 
Davis, Wis. McClory Wilson, Bob 
Dellenback McDade Winn 
Dennis McEwen Wolff 
Derwinski McKinney Wydler 
Devine Madigan Wylie 
‘Dickinson Mallary Young, Fla. 
Downing Mann Young, Ill. * 
Duncan Maraziti Young, 8.C, 
duPont _ Martin, N.C. Zion 
Edwards, Ala. Michel 
NOT VOTING—30 
Boland Hébert Peyser 
Brown, Mich. Jarman Reid 
Cleveland King Rooney, N.Y. 
Collins, ll, Landgrebe Ruppe 
Cotter Lujan Ryan 
Evins, Tenn. Melcher Smith, Iowa ~ 
Fisher Metcalfe Wiggins 
Gray Mills, Ark. Wyman 
Griffiths O’Brien Young, Alaska 
Hanna Patman Zwach 


So the motion was agreed to. 


’ sideration 4d 


The .Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Gray for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Young of Alaska for, ‘with Mr. Wyman 
against. 

Mr. O’Brien for, with Mr. Brown of Michi- 
gan against. 


Mr. Lujan for, with Mr. Boland against. 
Mr. Zwach for, with Mr. Cotter against. 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Peyser against. 


Mr. Melcher for, with Mr. Cleveland 
against. 


Mr. Reid for, with Mr. Landgrebe against. 
Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Ryan against. 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mrs. Col- 
lins of Illinois. 

Mr. Evins-of Tennessee with Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Fishet with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Mills of. Arkansas with Mr. Patman. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Smith of Iowa. 


The result of ‘the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


_ the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


r. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani 
mus consent that ajl Members maf 
haxe 5 legislative days in which to revife 


- anmextend their remarks on the conf¢r- 





enca report and on the motion just 
agreed to. 

Tht SPEAKER. Is there objectigh to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas 

Ther’ was no objection. 

REQUEST TO. CONSIDER $ENATE 

CONCWRRENT RESOLUTION 43, 


TECHNECAL CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
ROL NT OF S. 1888 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, Ifask unani- 
mous consent for the immédiate con- 
the Senate / concurrent 
resolution (S\ Con. Res. 43) fo make cer- 
tain technicak corrections #1 the enroll- 
ment of S. 188%. 

The Clerk read the Se 
resolution as follows: 

S. Gon. Res.743 

Resolved by the Senate (the- House of 
Representatives concurring) , That in the en- 
rollment of the bill\(S. 1888) to extend and 
amend the Agriculttral fAct of 1970 for the 
purpose of assuring \co¥sumers of plentiful 
supplies of food ani/fiber at reasonable 
prices, the Secretary offthe Senate be, and he 
is hereby, authorized nd directed to make 
the following correct{o4s in the text of the 
bill as finally approyed\by the two Houses. 


ate concurrent 


On page 7, line ~, strike the quotation 
marks. ; 

On page 20, line B, strike “(a)”. 

On page 28, at the end )f line 17, insert a 
comma. 

On page 28, ling 18, strike out “(C)” and 
insert “e (D)” ‘ 

On page 29, ne 10, aftek the quotation 
marks, insert a gomma. 

On page 29, Jine 11, strike put “(D)” and 


insert “‘(E)”. 

On page 29/line 16, strike opt “(EB)” and 
insert “(F)”. 

On page 26, line 19, strike oul 
and insert “fand”. 

On page ~9, line 20, strike out\‘(F)” and 
insert “(Gy’’. 

On pagg 40, line 20, before the 
insert quptation marks and “Src. 03.” 

On page 40, line 21, strike out the double 
quotatign marks and insert single qiotation 
marks. c 

On yage 40, line 28, strike out the period 
and tHe double quotation marks and \nsert 
singlg quotation marks and a period. 

O1rf page 45, line 12, strike out the quota- 
tionj/marks. 

rike out the matter which begins wth 
ling 18 on page 52 and ends with line 19 pn 
page 563, and insert such matter on page 
after the last line on that page. 


On page 67, line 13, after “amended”, in 
gert “(1)”. 


the period 


rst word, 


SENATE CONCURRED IN THE HOUSE AMENDMENT 
TO THE SENATE AMENDMENT TO S. 1888, CLEARING THE 


MEASURE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 


August 3, 1973 
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t There being no objection, the letter as 
oNjer to be printed in the ReEcorpD, as 
foNows: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, August 3, 1973. 
Hon. Nike MaNsrFTIe.p, | 
Majoriky Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear NENATOR MANSFIELD: By legislative 
action tha Congress has required an end to 
American kombing in Cambodia on August 
15th. The Wording of the Cambodia rider is 
unmistakablk; its intent is clear. The Con- 
gress has expressed its will in the form of 
law and the Administration will obey that 
law. 

I cannot do sk, however, without stating 
my grave person§l reservations concerning 
the dangerous p&tential consequences of 
this measure. I wold be remiss in my con- 
stitutional responsibilities if I did not warn 
of the hazards that Ne in the path chosen 
by Congress. 

Since entering office January of 1969, I 
have worked ceaselessly {o secure an honor- 
able peace in Southeast Asia. Thanks to the 
support of the American people and the gal- 
lantry of our fighting men and allies, a cease- 
fire agreement in Vietnam \and a political 
settlement in Laos have \already been 
achieved. The attainment of a\settlement in 
Cambodia has besen the unremikting effort of 
this Administration, and we have had every 
confidence of being able to achieve that goal. 
With the passage of the Congressional act, 
the incentive to negotiate a settlement in 
Cambodia has been undermined, and Au- 
gust 15 will accelerate this process. 

This abandonment of a friend will have a 
profound impact in other countries, \such 
as Thailand, which have relied on the kton- 
stancy and determination of the United 
States, and I want the Congress to be fuNy 
avsare of the consequences of its action. Fa 
my part, I assure America’s allies that this 
Administration will do everything permitted 
by Congressional action to achiéve a lasting 
peace in Indochina. In particular, I waft 
the brave and beleaguered Cambodian péo- 
ple to know that the end to the bombing in 
Cambodia does not signal an abdicatigén of 
America’s determination to work for g last- 
ing peace in Indochina. We will cont{nue to 
provide all possible support permittg¢d_ under 
the law. We will continue,to work for a dur- 
able peace with all the legal megns at our 
disposal. 

I can only hope that the Nort Vietnamese 
will not draw the erroneous coficlusion from 
this Congressional action thaf they are free 
to launch a military offensivé in other areas 
in Indochina. North Vietnayi would be mak- 
ing a very dangerous error/if it mistook the 
cessation of bombing in/ Cambodia for an 
invitation to fresh aggregsion or further vio= 
lations of the Paris Agréements. The Ameri- 
can people would respgnd to such aggression 
with appropriate actfon. 

IT have sent an Adentical letter to the 
Speaker of the Houge, 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp Nixon, 


e 
ORDER FOR THE PRESIDENT TO BE 
NOTIFIED OF THE CONFIRMA- 
TION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, with 
respect /to the nominations which 
were cgnfirmed by the Senate today and 
those Which have been confirmed héreto- 
fore Hut as to which this request has not 


bee? made, I ask unanimous cofsent 
thgt the President be hotified of their 
cgnfirmation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cJerk 
will call the roll. The legislative £lerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Presidenf, I ask 


unanimous consent that the oyder for 


the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER / without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL @ P.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr./President, I ask 
unanimous consent tMat the Senate 
stand in recess until 6 ym. today. 

The PRESIDING QGFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordgred. 

Thereupon, at 5720 p.m., the Senate 
took a recess unt(él 6 p.m., whereupon 
the Senate reass¢mbled when called to 
order by the /Presiding Officer (Mr. 
MANSFIELD). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest fhe absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will calYthe roll. 

The/second assistant legislative clerk 
procegded to call the roll. — 

My. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
ungnimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ros- 

RT C. Byrd). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


r. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

There being no objection, and at 6:04 


p.m., the Senate took a recess, subject to 


the calkof the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 6:07 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (My. Ropert C. Byrp). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message trom the House of Repre- 
sentatives by . Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the rephrt of the committee of 
conference on th@ disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
increase the minimum\wage rates under 
that Act, to expand the\coverage of that 
Act, and for other purpdges. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the \report of the 
committee of conference on \he disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8510) to authorize apprypriations 
for activities of the National\ Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the amendment oi the 
House to the bill (S. 1888) to extend 4nd 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 hor 
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lentiful supplies of food and fiber gt 


- ¥easonable prices, with an amendment, 


which it requested the concurrence/of 
the Senate. 





NROLLED BILLS AND JOIN} 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint/resolu- 
tions: 

H.R. 3630. An act to extend untii Septem- 
ber 30, 1975, the suspension of dyty on cer- 
tain dyeikg and tanning products/and to in- 
clude logwWood among such products; 

H.R. 4088. An act to improve fhe laws re- 
lating to the regulation of insyrance in the 
District of Golimbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5649.\An act to extend/until Novem- 
ber 1, 1978, \the existing exefnmption of the 
steamboat Ddlta Queen froenf certain vessel 
laws; : 

H.R. 6676. A® act to continue until July 1, 
1976, the existing suspensioy of duty on man- 
ganese ore, and for other pyrposes; : 

H.R. 6713. An Act to amgnd the District of 
Columbia Electidn Act rggarding the times 
for filing certain\ petitigns, regulating the 
primary election for Delggate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7935. An act\to g_mend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1988 /to increase the mini- 
mum wage rates unigr that act, to expand 
the coverage of that \Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 8510. An act fi 
tions for activities 
Foundation, and fo 

H.J. Res. 52. Joi¥ 
the President to pfociain 

















of \the National Science 
other purposes; 


August 26, 1973, as 


int Resdlution authorizing 
the President to yroclaim tt 


mal Legal Secre- 
taries’ Court Oservance Week.” 


3 TCALF) subsequently signed 
the enrolled/bills and joint te 

follows: H.R. aa. g 
H.R. 6676,/H.R. : 
Joint Resolution 52, and 
466. 







QUORUM CALL 






gbjection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT o} 
THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 1888, an Act to extend and 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 for 
the purpose of assuring consumers -of 
plentiful supplies of food and fiber at 
reasonable prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RospertT C. Byrp) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following message: 


the purpose of assuring consumers: of 


suggest 


§ authorize appropria- ~ 


+ Resolution authorizing — 


‘ 






































‘ 
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Resolved, That the House agree ti the 
amendment of the Senate to the amendment 
of the House to the bill (S. 1888) entitled 
“An Act to extend and amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 for the purpose of assuring 
consumers of plentiful supplies of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices’, with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On page 48, after line 13 of the Senate 
engrossed amendment, insert: 

“(a) The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to implemented policies under this 
Act which are designed to encourage Ameri- 
can farmers to produce to their full capabili- 
ties during periods of short supply to assure 
American consumers with an adequate sup- 
ply of food and fiber at fair and reasonable 
prices.” : . 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL O 
THE CHAIR 


MANSFYELD. Mr. President,/ I 


e motion was agreed to; and at/6:11 
the Senate took a recess, sybject 
to the call of the Chair. 
Senate reassembled at 6: p.m., 
when\ called to order by the Pyesiding 
Officer, (Mr. Ropert C. Byrp). 


MESBAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the Hous¢ of Repre- 
sentatives\by Mr. Berry, one/of its read- 
announced thaf the House 
had agreed \to the report of/the commit- 
tee of conference on thé disagreeing 
votes ot the two Hcuses gn the amend- 
ments of the\ Senate to/the bill (H.R. 
8658) makin’ appropryations for the 
government oi \the Distfict of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part againgt the revenues of said 
District for the figcal year ending 
June 30, 1974, arki for other purposes; 
that the House ded from its dis- 
agreement to the ar¥endment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 6 to #i\e bill and concurred 
therein, with an g¢nkndment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: and that tle Hause receded from 
its disagreemenf to t amendment of 
the Senate nunjbered 2\ to the bill, and 
concurred therfin. 
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PRESIDING OFFICE 
C. Byrp). The report 
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Tye committee of conference on thd dis- 
aer@ing votes of the two Housrs on\ the 
ren drs desas tec nf 47 Bi Wisk my VES feiss 

5) maxing aperopriat, m3 der the go.c\n- 
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tivities chargeable tn whole of in pa 
ainst the revenues of seid Mistrict f 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — Si NATE 


e fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 

r other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom~ 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses this report, signed by a majority af 
the donferees. 


Tha PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference yeport? 

There being no objection, the Senate 


proceeded\ to consider the report. 
Che col ference report is printed in 
the House oeeedings of the ConGRrEes~ 
SIONAL Recohko of July 30, 1973, at pp. 
H6827-H6828.4 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I shall moake 
only a few brief kemarks. 

The total appropriation of Federal 
funds allowed in\ conference on ELR. 
8658 for the Distyict of Columbia is 
$417,717,000, an inckease of $101,324.000 
over last year, $153231,000 below the 
President’s budget request, $10 millica 
below the House bill\ and the same 
amount recommended in the Senate ill. 

In terms of District of Golumbie Funds, 
the conference allowed $954,731,208, ali 
increase of $51,759,460 over last year, 
$36,492,800 below the President’s budget 
estimates, $9.477,800 below he fiouse 
bill, and $3,928,300 below the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, the ge for We again 






present a balanced budget for Mie Dis- 
trict of Columbia for consideraNon by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, this bill is the prctuct 
of a great deal of work and effort onthe 
part of both houses to reach a conisNo- 
mise. 


In my judgment, it is a good bill. Tha i 
amounts provided for some items are¥y 


not entirely to my satisfaction; however 
in the main, there will be adequate fiind 
to meet the necessary expenses and Ao 
conduct most high-priority programy’ of 
the District of Columbia. I think shat 
anyone who has studied our bil and 
compared it with the House mégasure 
would see that a great many of the rua t- 
ters that are of significant importance 
to the Senate are incorporated im this 
bill. 

Mr. President, this was my first ex- 
perience in chairing a confeYence on the 
differences between the Hofise and Sen- 
ate versions of an apprgpriations 
There was the necessary give and rake 
on both sides. However,/1 must say that 
this conference was a/pleasant ecxper- 
ence for me because we were able to re- 
solve our differences with the House 
conferees in an atmé¢sphere of cordialitr 
and rationality. 

I wish to expres¥ my thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland iAir. 
Maturas) for hif support and assistames 
during the conference. 

Mr. President, as you may recali. the 
House action/on the District of Columbia 
bill resulted/in the deletion of virtuzztiy 
all new ayid improved programs. 
Senate’s bill restored a number of these 
new and/i:nproved programs---anik sil 
maintained the same Federal pay imvert 
level a¥ approved by the House, By 
recting certain ecc and ar 
mens the Senate ou: ~ ame to MMecsisye 
a number oi increases over the House #3- 
lowunce within the framework of a k:al- 
anced buaget. 
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“Mr. President, it was necessary for tl 
Senate to compromise in a number 
areas. However, I would like to high)j 
some of the positive aspects of the 
grams agreed to in conference. 

The largest single increase ag? 
in conference is for the public sch 
tem. The amount provided in tl 
gether with $1.5 million in unayticipated 
impact aid funds received by fhe school 
system toward the close of th¢ fiscal year 
will allow the schools to styengthen the 
public education system—/especially in 
the junior high schools apd in the area 
of special education. 

In the area of publi 
committee has includ 
the District to impler 
jof its welfare reform effort which will 
provide a cost-of-liying increase in pub- 
lic assistance paymégnts next April 1. 

This increase wfll be partially funded 
as a result of néw moneys included in 
the Senate bill afd partially by requiring 
tne District to/do-a better job of scru- 
tihizing its budget and supervising those 
who are admyhistering it—including pay- 
ing closer aftention to assure that oniy 
those who Are cligible for public assist- 
ance receive such payments. 
ferees also inciuded $1 million 
je amount reauested by the 

















assistance the 
funds to allow 
nt that provision 










hat an expanded day care pio- 
will iead to a reduction m the 
uplic essistance caseioad as more fam- 
iliés are helped to achieve econonuc 
iidepencence. 
The conferees have also recommended 
increases which will allow tne District 
,to strengthen its efforts te protect chil- 
yiren from sbuse and neglect and to pre- 
vide new family shelter facilities. 

Tne conferees provided 50 new posi- 
tiols for increased care and treatment of 
the \nental retarded at tne Forest 
Have facility. 3 

Add\tional funds are also provided in 
the arda of alcoholism treatrment and 
fant 


In the capital outlay area of the budget 
the conferees have included all those 
projects rerommended by the House. 
However, the\conferees provided 310 mil- 
lion less thal the amount provided in 
the House bilK\ with the understanding 
that the city would submit a reprogram- 
ing proposal to\redirect surplus funds 
oreviously approvriated for construction 
at the Lorton Coixectional Conmiplex to 
make up the $10 mNlion reduction. 

Mr. President, I aXk unanimous con- 
sent to place in the R¥corp the custom- 
ary table showing in detail the confer- 
ence action and ali of Yhe comparative 
figures. 

The PRESIDING OFTIQER,. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 

(See exnibit 1.) 

CONCLUSION 











Mr. BAYH. Mr. President. closing, 
let me state that I thought thy Senate 
bill was a good onc. Tne conferdance re- 


port before you today vrovides for good 
aiid, Aly ne Hora Yynrvams fiumyrtad pe ets 

Hui ave imyportant to the c1lcszcns GA uc 
District of Columbia and the many tai- 
ists who visit our Nation’s Capital ev 
year. These programs 
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Public Law 93-86 
93rd Congress, S, 1888 
August 10, 1973 


An Act 


To extend and amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 for the purpose of assuring 
consumers of plentiful supplies of food and fiber at reasonable prices, 





Be it enacted by the Senate and louse of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 is amended as follows : 

(1) Title I is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATION 





c. 101. Notwithstanding any other provision of law— 

The total amount of payments which a person shall be&ntitled 
to receivaunder one or more of the annual programs estaMlished by 
titles IV, Vand VI of this Act for the 1974 through 197%crops of the 
commodities shall not exceed $20,000. 

(2) The terth‘payments’ as used in this sectiop’Shall not include 
loans or purchases\gr any part of any paymentMhich is determined 
by the Secretary to répresent compensation foyfesource adjustment or 
public access for recreatien. 

“(3) Ifthe Secretary d&ermines that thé total amount of payments 
which will be earned by any person ungef the program in effect for any 
crop will be reduced under thi\secti6n, the set-aside acreage for the 
farm or farms on which such persgxQwill be sharing in payments earned 
under such program shall be re&icethto such extent and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary determipés will beYNair and reasonable in relation 
to the amount of the paymont reduction. 

“(4) The Secretary sh4ll issue regulations\efining the term ‘person’ 
and prescribing such s4iles as he determines nevessary to assure a fair 
and reasonable appfication of such limitation: <rovided, That. the 
provisions of thig Act which limit payments to an}person shall not 
be applicable $6 lands owned by States, political subdiWgions, or agen- 
cies thereofSo long as such lands are farmed primarilyNo the direct 
furtherap€e of a public function, as determined by the Sectta ry. The 
rules fér determining whether corporations and their stockholders 
maybe considered as separate persons shall be in accordance with the 
regulations issued by the Secretary on December 18, 1970.” 


DAIRY PROGRAM 


MILK MARKETING ORDERS 


(2) Section 201 is amended by— ; 
A) amending section 201 (e) by striking out “1973” and insert- 
ing “1977”, and by striking out “1976” and inserting “1980”, and 

(B) adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(f) The Agricultural Adjustment Act as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, 
is further amended by: 

“(1) striking the period at the end of subsection 8¢(17) and 
adding in lieu thereof the following: ‘: Provided further, That 
if one-third or more of the producers as defined in a milk order 
apply in writing for a hearing ona proposed amendment of such 
order, the Secretary shall call such a hearing if the proposed 
amendment is one that may legally be made to such order. Sub- 
section (12) of this section shall not be construed to permit any 
cooperative to act for its members in an application for a hearing 
under the foregoing proviso and nothing in such proviso shall be 


‘ 
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Agriculture 
and Consumer 
Protection Act 
of 1973, . 
84 Stat. 1358, 
7 USC 1305 
note, 


"Payments," 


Set=aside 
acreage, 
reduction, 


Regulations. 


Si oTAT ead 
B7PS TAT 222 


7 USC 6086 
note. 


49 Stat. 761. 
7 USC 608c,. 


50 Stat. 247. 


84 Stat. SiGiks 
7 USC 1446 and 
note. 


Pub, Law 93-86 -2- August 10, 1973 
construed to preclude the Secretary from calling an amendment 
hearing as provided in subsection (3) of this section. The Secre- 
tary shall not be required to call a hearing on any proposed amend- 
ment to an order in response to an application for a hearing on 
such proposed amendment if the application requesting the hear- 
ing is received by the Secretary within ninety days after the date 
on which the Secretary has announced his decision on a previously 
proposed amendment to such order and the two proposed amend- 
ments are essentially the same.’ 

“(2) inserting after the phrase ‘pure and wholesome milk’ in 
section 8c(18) the phrase ‘to meet current needs and further to 
assure a level of farm income adequate to maintain productive 


capacity sufficient to meet anticipated future needs’.” 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT, BUTTERFAT PRICE SUPPORT 
SUSPENSION 


(3) Section 202 is amended by— 
(A) striking the introductory clause which precedes sub- 
section (a) ; 
(B) effective April 1, 1974, inserting in subsection (b) before 
the period at the end of the first sentence in the quotation the fol- 


67 STAT. 222 lowing : “of pure and wholesome milk to meet current needs, reflect — 
87 STAT. 223 changes in the cost of production, and assure a level of farm 


7 USC 1446a. 


7 USC 4501. 
Milk removal. 
84 Stat. 1362. 
7 USC 450j. 


84 Stat. 1358. 
7 USC 1305 
note, 


income adequate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
anticipated future needs”; and 

(C) inserting in subsection (b) after the first sentence in the 
quotation the following: “Notwithstanding the foregoing, effec- 
tive for the period beginning with the date of enactment of the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 and ending on 
March 31, 1975, the price of milk shall be supported at not less 
than 80 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 


TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY 
AND TO VETERANS HOSPITALS 


(4) Section 203 is ‘amended by striking out “1973” and inserting 
Mes EE 8 
DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


(5) Section 204 is amended by— 
(A) striking out “1973” and inserting “1977”; and 
(B) striking subsection (b).and substituting therefor the fol- 
owing: 

“(b) Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Section 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make 
indemnity payments for milk or cows producing such milk at a fair 
market value, to dairy farmers who have been directed since Janu- 
ary 1, 1964 (but only since the date of enactment of the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 in the case of indemnity pay- 
ments not authorized prior to such date of enactment), to remove 
their milk, and to make indemnity payments for dairy products 
at fair market value to manufacturers of dairy products who have 
been directed since the date of enactment of the Agricultural Act of 
1970 to remove their dairy products from commercial markets because 
of residues of chemicals registered and approved for use by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use. Any indemnity payment to 
any farmer shall continue until he has been reinstated and is again 
allowed to dispose of his milk on commercial markets.’ ” 
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(6) Title II is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 205. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed 
to carry out a comprehensive stud y to determine the effect upon domes- 
tic diary producers, handlers, and processors and upon consumers of 
increases in the level of imports, if any, of dairy products and report 
his findings, together with any recommendations he may have with 
respect to import quotas or other matters, to the Congress of the 
United States no later than January 1, 1975. For the purposes of this 
section dairy products include (1) all forms of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, butterfat, milk solids-not-fat, and any combination or mixture 
thereof; (2) any article, compound, or mixture containing 5 per 
centum or more of butterfat, or milk solids-not-fat, or any combina- 
tions of the two; and (3) lactose, and other derivatives of milk, but- 
terfat, or milk solids-not-fat. if imported commercially for any food 
use. Dairy products do not include (1) casein, caseinates, industrial 
casein, industrial caseinates, or any other industrial products, not to be 
used in any form for any food use, or an ingredient of food; or (2) 
articles not normally considered to be dairy products, such as candy, 
bakery goods, and other similar articles,” 


“PRODUCER HANDLERS 


“Sxc. 206. The legal status of producer handlers of milk under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, shall be the same subsequent to the adoption of the amend- 
ments made by the Agriculture Act of 1973 as it was prior thereto.” 


WOOL PROGRAM 









Section 301 is amended by— 
A) striking out “1973” each place it occurs and 
X, and by striking out the word “three” each plag 





Mserting 
it occurs; 





$619 
and 

(B) adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(6) Strike od{ the first sentence of section 708 a d insert the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Secretary of Agriculture is authgfized to enter into 
agreements with, or thxapprove agreements entefed into between, mar- 
keting cooperatives, trade associations, or gthers engaged or whose 
members are engaged in the handling of wéol, mohair, s eep, or goats 
or the products thereof for the purpose sf developing and conducting 
on a national, State, or regionaNbasis z dvertising and sales promotion 
programs and programs for the\g évelopment and dissemination of 
information on product quality,pPeduction management, and mar- 
keting improvement, for wool, ir gheep, or goats or the products 
thereof. Advertising and sales promotion programs may be conducted 
outside of the United States for the purpose of maintaining and 
expanding foreign marjéts and uses for moh Wr or goats or the prod- 
ucts thereof produced M the United States.’.” 


WHEAT PROGRAM 






















WHEAT PRODUCTION INCENTIVES 





Miective beginning with the 1974 crop section 401 is atended 
riking out “1971, 1972, and 1973” and inserting “1971 thrdygh 
’ and section 107 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as it appeals 
erein is amended by— 
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84 Stat. 1359, 


Report to 
Congress. 


B7eSTAT e233 
87 STAT. 224 


48 Stat. 31; 
50 Stat. 246. 
7 USC 601 note. 


Price supports. 


84 Stat. 1362, 
TMUSC WT S2% 


68 Stat. 912, 
7 USC 1787. 


84 Stat. 1362. 
7 USC 1445a 
and note, 
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bite—baw 92-603 as amended. The Secretary of Health, Eduee 3 
and Welfare sha : eouiations f ementation of the 
foregoing sentence af the Secretary of 


A STICH+EH 















SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 5. This Act may be cited as the “Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973”, 


Approved August 10, 1973, 
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A nationwide survey revealed that only 
one-half of fathers of young men lookef 
fayorably on having their sons serve in tHe 
armed forces. ] 

number of similar nationwide surv¢ys 
indigate that less than one-quarter of yoyng 
men\ of military age are favorably inclined 
towakd entering military service. 

Market surveys show that awareness of 
Army \opportunities is low among the I//-to- 
21-year-old target group from which /most 
new volunteers are drawn. 

I have other concerns. We will have /to pay 
a premium price to attract the last/ incre- 
ment of\men of the quality required /to man 
the presént level of forces—both acfive and 
reserves—\forces equipped with highly tech- 
nical equipment. In the final anafysis, the 
size of oux forces will be determin¢gd by the 
number off men that can be recryited—not 
by the sectrity requirement. Theye is also a 
danger thai the high personnel/ costs will 
affect the balance in the defense/budget be- 
tween manpower and moderpization of 
equipment. With the manpower/price tag so 
high, there will be a tendency /to cut other 
programs within a given defensg¢ ceiling in an 
effort to maintain an éstablishéd force level, 
Looking to the\future, if mobiJization is dic- 
tated by the \international /situation, the 
cost of manpower expansion/ would be tre- 
mendous and such realization could serve as 
a deterrent to improving our/defense posture, 
perhaps to the Wisinterest/of dur national 
security. 

The social and quality chbmposition of our 
security forces in & truly polunteer environ- 
ment also bothers \me. Ay we kill the draft, 
we set aside the traditional concept that a 
citizen has an ohligation to serve his coun- 
try. I deplore the prosyect of our military 
forces not representing @ cross section of our 
society. Without the\dfraft, few representa- 
tives of the affluent families will serve. This 
prospect is undesirabjfe. 

I have searched for/\s concept that might 
satisfy in a practical/way the advantages of 
a@ volunteer force withput abandoning the 
draft entirely and the dontributions it pro- 
vides. By continuing Selective Service using 
the lottery system, an ducement will be 
provided for enlistment ih the regular serv- 
ices and the vitgl reserves. Draft quotas 
would be issued # and when required with 
selection by lotteyy to make up for the short 
fall in enlistment in both\the regular and 
reserve forces. I¥ should be\ recognized that 
the organized freserves an the National 
Guard have whaintained their - volunteer 
strength in the past only because of the 
draft. 

Under such/a concept, draft calls would 
be low and fgr periods unnecessary. Current 
pay scales, efforts to improve strvice attrac- 
tiveness, ang dynamic recruiting programs 
will attract All but a small incrdment of the 
manpower fileeded. Only young men prepar- 
ing themselves to become officers would be 
exempt frqm the draft; this would stimulate 
greater interest in R.O.T.C. and the service 
academies, The inducement of \the draft 
would, atj/ a lower cost, bring men \into uni- 
form fro a cross section of the Economic 
strata gf our society. In addition, the 
bonus fpffect of registration, physical ex- 
aminations, aptitude tests, and the continua- 
tion of the principle of service to ¢ountry 
would/be healthy contributions to the soci- 
ety. Gur forces would be fully manned. 

Unfier this concept, we would have, \n my 
opinjon, a volunteer force of 90 per cant or 
morp. It would approach a zero-draft. It 
wouyld be a force that would meet our mili- 
tary requirements at a comparatively ldwer 
cogt, manned by representatives of all keg~ 
ments of our society, and capable of rapid ex- 
pansion when the situation demanded. \It 
would be a citizen’s force primarily of vdl- 

nteers. 
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As a nation, we have moved too fast ix 
eliminating the draft. There are uncertain- 
tits as to the wisdom of the program. 





ORNER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr.\ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask Wnanimous consent that, wien the 
Senate \completes its business tdday, it 
stand irk adjournment until 10 A.m. to- 
morrow. 

The 
JOHNSTON) 
ordered. 


PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objectigh, it is so 








ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 


», 


or their designees havé been recognized 
under the standitg frder, the Senate 
proceed to the cons\dération of S. 4. 

The PRESIDING\OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so of dered. 







QUORUM CALL 
Mr. ROBERTA. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of\a quorum. 
The PRESIPING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the rll. 
The legislgtive clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mi\ President, 
I ask unayviimous consent that the order 
for the qyorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER.\Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
ee 
ZONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
rt. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is fhere further morning business? 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is thare 


any further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 





S. 2419—TO CORRECT TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL AND CLERICAL ERRORS IN 
PUBLIC LAW 93-86 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis), I send to the desk 
a bill to correct typographical and cleri- 
cal errors in Public Law 93-86. It has 
been cleared by the minority. It makes 
no changes in substantive law, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to first and second reading? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
read the first time by title and the sec- 
ond time at length, as follows: 

S. 2419 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 93-86 is amended as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (6) of section 1 is amended 
by— 
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(i) striking “diary” and inserting “dairy”, 

(ii) striking the quotation marks follow- 
ing “articles.’, and 

(iii) striking “Agriculture Act of 1973” and 
Inserting “Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973”. 

D0) Paragraphs (8) and 0) of section 
ake each amended by striking the com 
frgm that part reading: “If the Secretafy 
determines that the producers are prevenfed 
from planting, any portion”. 

(c\ Paragraph (12) of section 1 is ameyded 
by styiking “(12)(a)” and inserting “(A2)”. 

(d) \Paragraph (18) of section 1 is aménded 
by— ; 

(i) r&vising the first paragraph ) ap- 
pearing herein so that the quoted gentence 
containeqd therein is placed immediately 
aiter “follows:” and does not corstitute a 
separate phragraph, 

(ii) redes\gnating the second pafgraph (C) 
appearing therein and paragraphs (D), (E), 
and (F) as 4D), (B&), (F), and AG), respec- 
tively, 

(ili) insertihg a comma at the end of the 
first paragraph\(C) and at thé end of para- 
graph (D) as so\redesignated/and 

(iv) striking the period at/the end of para- 
graph (F) as so \redesignatéd and inserting 
a comma and the word “anqg’. 

(e) The second\paragraph of paragraph 
(26) of section 1 is smendéd by— 

(i) inserting douWe qfotation marks and 
“Sec. 703.” at the begifining thereof, 

(ii) striking the dayble quotation marks 
which precede the worl “and” and inserting 
a single quotation mark, and 

(ili) striking the pfgridd and double quota- 
tion marks at the evid thereof and inserting 
a single quotation/mark\followed by a pe- 
riod. 

(f) Quoted sect{on 812 cyntained in para- 
graph (27)(B) of section kh is amended by 
striking out the/quotation ni\arks at the end 
thereof. 

(g) Paragrapf 
ed by— 

(i) striking out paragraphs \(1) through 
(4) appearifg in quoted sectidn 1001 and 
inserting saJd paragraphs in quoted section 
1003(a) injmediately before paragraph (5), 
and 

(ii) changing the colon at tha 
quoted séction 1007(a) to a period 

(h) Séction 3(b) is amended by ktriking 
“foregojng” and inserting ‘“foregoink’’. 

(i) $ection 3(i) is amended by inserting 
“(1)” /after the word “amended”. 

(j)/ The final sentence of section 3(K) is 
ameyided by inserting “members of” after 
“peymit”’. 

) Section 3(m) is amended by strikikg 
“fpr value” and inserting “for households 
of a given size unless the increase in the fac 

alue”, 


(28) of sectidn 1 is amend- 


end of 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill 
at this time? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 










previous order, 
roceed to the con- 
16 which the clerk 


JOHNSTON). 
the Senate will 
sideration of H 


propriations 
ustice, and 
erce, the Judiciary and rel 






HOUSE SUSPENDED RULES 


AND PASSED S. 2419 
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yctober 1, 1978 


n& degree of support among the interested 
arties for each such alternative. 

b\ The plan shall be prepared by the 
>ecretyry pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section 1c) and (d) of this section and such 

ses ami regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe\in accordance with section 7 of this 
Act 

‘ec; The\Secretary shall prepare a plan 
which shail\best serve the interests of all 
tnose entities and individuals entitled to re- 
venve vue furdds of each Indian judgment. 
Prior to final preparation of the plan, the 
Secretary shall 

‘1) receive an@ consider any resolution or 
‘ommunication, tagether with any suggested 
Jistribution plan, Which any affected Indian 
‘be band, group, pyeblo, or community may 
«+ sh to submit to hit; and 

% hold a hearing\or hearings of record, 
after appropriate publig notice, to obtain the 

est.mony of leaders and members of the 
ndian tribe, band, group, pueblo, or com- 
oiunity who may receive any portion, or 
oe affected by the distribution, of such funds. 
sich hearing or hearings §hall be held in 

ut area or areas in which suvh Indian tribe, 
O4nd group, pueblo, or community resides 
and at a time or times which shall best serve 
the convenience of eligible members thereof. 

.dj In preparing a plan for the distribu- 
tion of the funds of each Indian\judgment, 
the Secretary shall, among other \hings, be 
assured that— : 

(1) legal financial, and other exp&rtise of 
tne Department of the Interior hak been 
made fully available in an advisory capacity 

the Indian tribe, band, group, puebly, or 
1omn ’.ity which is entitled to such funds 
\U. assist it to develop and communicate\to 

ne Secretary pursuant to subsection (c) Ns 
wt sugges’=d plan for the distribution anq 
_se of suc inds: 

2 the needs and desires of any groups or | 
individuals whe are in a minority position | 
but who are also entitled to receive such 
funds have been fully considered; 

(3) the interests of minors and othgfs 
egally incompetent who are entitled to fe- 
veive any portion of such funds and such 
por.jons as are subsequently distribut¢d to 

nem are and will be protected and pre- 
served. 

4 the constitution. bylaws, rules or pro- 
edures of such Indian tribe, banf, group, 
pueblo or community which relgte to en- 
rolimer. eligibility to share in te distribu- 
tion of such funds, and decisionfnaking con- 
cerning the distribution of suéh funds ac- 
cord with .he principles of dye process and 
eqyuai protection, 

i5) a significant portion, gs defined in sec- 
tion 8 of this Act, of the/net distributable 
funds +) alt be set aside And programed to 
serve cummon tribal, banf, group, pueblo, or 
community needs, educgtional requirements, 
and 5..h other purposeg as the circumstances 

‘tt -t. atfected Indign tribé, band, group, 
aeons Or community may justify; and 
metnods exisf and will be empléyed to 


1b 


msore th: proper /fperformance of the plan 
Uirc i} Or -nes effective pursuant to section 
Ao has Ae 
CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 
Set 9 .&) Pongress shall have sixty cal- 


~i3das davs fyom the date of submission of a 

van by ne Secretary in order to review such 

pia / 

al ifs plan shall become effective and 
uy 


the ovistrAbution of Indian judgment funds 
prow / by such plan shall be made by 
the wry upon the expiration of such 


oixty -Aay period, 


The full sixty-day period, or any por- 
thereof, may be waived by committee 





afd Insular Affairs of both the Senate and 
1e H. .se of Representatives. Such plan shall 
ecome effective and the distribution of such 
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funds shall be made upon the effective datg 
of the waiver of the committees of the 
Congress. j 

(ad) Such plan shall not become effecfive 
and no distribution of such funds shaJl be 
made if, within such sixty-day period, a/com- 
mittee resolution disapproving such plan is 
passed by either House of Congress. 

(e) Within thirty calendar dayg of the 
date of passage of a committee fesolution 
disapproving a plan, the Secretary shall pro- 
pose legislation embodying such plan, to- 
gether with whatever changes fhe Secretary 
deems appropriate. 


PROCEDURES IN ABSENCE DF A PLAN 


Sec. 6. Whenever the Secrétary determines 
that circumstances do not/permit the prep- 
aration of a plan for the diftribution of funds 
of an Indian judgment which shall meet the 
policies or purposes of/this Act or the re- 
quirements of section ¥ or whenever he shall 
determine that a plan/for the distribution of 
such funds reflects 9 new policy or purpose 
not contemplated by this Act, he, shall sub- 
mit to the Congrgss his recommendations, 
either in the forn/ of a report or of proposed 
legislation, to efféct the distribution of such 
funds. 

RULYS AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 7, (a) /fhe Secretary shall promulgate 
rules and regulations to implement this Act 
no later than six months from the date of 
enactmeny of this Act. Among other things, 
such rules-and regulations shall provide for 
adequat¢ notice to all entities and persons 
who my receive funds under any Indian 
judgmént of all relevant procedures pursu- 
ant % this Act concerning any such judg- 
men, j 
D) No later than sixty days prior to the 
prpmuilgation of such rules and regulations 
the Secretary shall publish the proposed rules 
And regulations in the Federal Register. 

(c) No later than thirty days prior to the 
promulgation of such rules and regulations, 
the Secretary shal] provide, with adequate 
puplic: notice, the opportunity for hearings 
on the proposed rules and regulations, once 
pub\shed, to all interested parties. 

SEc\ 8. For the purposes of clause (5) of 
subsection 4(d), ‘significant portion” means 
&@ portidn of the net distributable funds of an 
Indian judgment which shall be no less than 
20 per cehtum unless otherwise warranted by 
the particilar circumstances of the pertinent 
Indian tride, band, group, pueblo, or com- 
munity. 

Sec. 9. No. 
capita under 


fe of the funds distributed per 
he provisions of this Act shall 
be subject to Federal or State income taxes, 
and per capita\payments less than $4,000 
shall not be consiWered as income or resources 
when determining \the extent of eligibility for 
assistance under thie Social Security Act. 
AMENDMENT OFRERED BY MR. MEEDS © 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr.\ Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by\Mr. Meeps: Strike 
out all after the enacting, clause of S. 1016 
and insert in lieu thereof he provisions of 
H.R. 8029, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was orderéd to be,read 
a third time, was read the \Yhird time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as\to read: 

To provide for the distribution \pf funds 


“appropriated in satisfaction of certatn judg- 


ments of the Indian Claims Commissign and 
the Court of Claims, and for other putposes. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on\the 
table. 


A similar House bill (H.R. 8029) wi 
laid on the table. 








~ striking out t 


CORRECTING TYPOGRAPHICAL AND 
CLERICAL ERRORS IN PUBLIC 
LAW 93-86 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
2419) to correct typographical and 
clerical errors in Public Law 93-86. 

The Clerk read as follows: — : 

S$. 2419 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 


_ Law 93-86 is.amended as follows: 


(a) Paragraph (6) of section 1 is amended 
(i) striking “diary” and inserting “dairy”, 
(ii) striking the quotation marks follow- 
ing “articles.”, and 
(iii) striking “Agriculture Act of 1973” and 
inserting ‘Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 19737’. 


determines that the producers are preve 
planting, any portion”. 
Paragraph (12) of section 1 is amefaded 










by— Si 
(i)reXising the first paragraph (C) Appear- 


respectively, 
(iii) inserti 


graph (D) as sé 
(iv) striking the period af the end of para- 
graph (F) as so rkdesignat¢d and inserting a 
comma and the word “afd”. 
(e) The second 














graph (27) (B) is amended by 
& marks at the 
end thereof. 


py 

(i) striking 
(4) appeari 
serting saig 





Section 3(i) is amended by inge 






“(1)'/after the word “amended”, 

is 
am after 
“Dp mit” 


k) Section 3(m) is amended by striking 
for value” and inserting “for households of 
fiven size unless the increase in the facd 
alue’”’. 







Mr. TEAGUE of California. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without. objection, a 
second will be considered .as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


H 8405 










% 


Pubah ROS ca ae ee EN 
The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
Mr. . 


4 


H 8406 


Mr. POAGE.™Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

This bill does nothing more than cor- 
rect the errors which were written into 
the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1973 when it was sent to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. i 

Unfortunately, most of us have had 
the experience in the past few years of 
finding that the Printing Office brings in 
more errors than it corrects. That is the 
situation here. 

This bill does not change any substan- 
tive portion of the legislation which was 
presented in the conference report to the 
House. It simply corrects those errors, 
most of which are of spelling, some of 
which are of punctuation, and in one case 
where there is a whole line placed in the 
wrong position. 

We sought to correct those errors on 
the passage of the bill, and there was ob- 
jection. We sought to correct them by 
unanimous consent, and again there was 
objection—based, as I uriderstand it, on 
the desire of one of our colleagues to 
amend the conference report, on an ap- 
propriation bill. These objections do not 
go to the merits of this bill at all. That 
seems to me to be a very unfair approach. 

Frankly, I do not recall any other in- 
stance in the House when there was ob- 
jection to making a correction of a 
typographical error of this type, certainly 
there has been no other instance of such 
a blatant example of refusing to correct 
an error in one bill because the objector 
did not like another bill but objection has 
been made, so we have to bring the meas- 
ure to the House in this form. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume: ‘ 

As my colleagues will remember, I was 
very much opposed to ‘the general farm 
bill itself, and worked very hard to try 
to defeat it. hee 

I certainly have no objection to mak- 
ing these corrections, which has to be 
done, of typographical errors and in one 
case the transposition of a line. 

I do support this bill and recommend 
its enactment. ) 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I objected 
to this bill when it came up by unani- 
mous consent the last day before the 
recess, and I again objected, I believe, 
about a week ago. : 

I spoke to the chairman about it. At 
that time I was hopeful we could arrive 
at a compromise with regard to the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill. I wanted to 
retain the strict, no-loophole language 
with regard to the $20,000 payment lim- 
itation and also delete the $10 million 
subsidy for Cotton, Inc. 

At the time I told the chairman that 
if these two things would be done, I would 
not raise an objection if this bill would 
come to the floor. 

Unfortunately, the agriculture appro- 
priations bill came back from the con- 
ference without the language that 
plugged the loopholes in the $20,000 sub- 
sidy payment limitation, even though 
the House had instructed its conferees to 
insist on this. The conference report 


made the motion passed by the House al- 
most worthless, because big corporate 
farmers can still get around the law by 
leasing, subdividing, and making end 
runs around the payment limitation 
amendment adopted by both the House 
and the Senate. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I did win a par- 
tial victory in regard to the $10 million 
payment to Cotton, Inc., which I exposed 
here on the floor as a fraud upon the 
taxpayers. 

I was able to get $7 million deleted, 
which left just $3 million in the appro- 
priation bill earmarked for cotton 
research. 

I am not happy about the method by 
which this “technical corrections” bill 
has come to the floor. I wish that it had 
not come up under suspension, because 
if it came in under a regular rule, I would 
have another crack at putting in a strict 
$20,000 payment limitation and deleting 
the $10 million Federal subsidy for Cot- 
ton, Inc., which is in the authorization 
bill. ~ 5 

Mr. Speaker, the procedure by which 
the bill was brought in does not allow me 
to make such a motion. The bill was 
brought in under suspension, and if it is 
roll-called, I will vote against it. 

(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend this 
remarks.) z 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

Mr, CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 100 
percent. I further wish to say that the 
people in my district feel exactly the 
same way. Therefore, I must vote and 
deal with the matter accordingly. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. - ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PoacE) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill S. 2419. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 


not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 330, nays 28, 
not voting 76, as follows: 


[Roll No. 486] 
YEAS—330 

Abdnor Brademas ’ Byron 
Abzug Brasco Camp 
Andrews, N.C. Bray Carey, N.Y. 
Andrews, Breaux Carter 

N. Dak. Breckinridge Casey, Tex. 
Annunzio Brinkley Cederberg 
Arends Brooks » Chamberlain 
Ashbrook Broomfield Chappell 
Ashley Brotzman Chisholm 
Aspin Brown, Mich. Clausen, 
Bafalis Brown, Ohio Don H. 
Baker Broyhill, N.C. Clawson, Del 
Bauman Broyhill, Va. Clay 
Bergland Burgener Cochran 
Bevill Burke, Calif. Cohen 
Bingham Burke, Mass, Collier 
Blackburn Burleson, Tex. Collins, Ill. 
Boggs Burlison, Mo. Collins, Tex. 
Boland Burton Conable 
Bowen Butler Conlan 
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Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Calif. 


Hilberg 
Erlenborn . 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
I'raser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Gross 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 

Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla, 


Adams 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Bennett 

Blester 
Clancy 
Clark 
Conte 
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Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum . 
Latta 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md, 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McOollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish - 
Mink 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Myers 
N ee 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O’Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Podell 


‘Powell, Ohio 


Preyer 
Price, Il. 
Price, Tex, 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 


Robinson, Va. 


NAYS—28 
Cotter 
Donohue 
Fish 
Gilman 
Grover 
Hanrahan 
Hosier 
Lent 


Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Roncalio, Wyo. } 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 


y 

Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 


Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. F 
Wilson, 


Charles, Tex, 


Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Macdonald 
Moakley 

Pike 
Pritchard 
Riegle 
Roncallo, N.Y, 
Rosenthal 
Saylor 


. 
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Schneebeli Smith, N.Y. Wydler 
Shuster Studds 

NOT VOTI G—76 
Addabbo Ford, Gerald R. Mitchell, Md. 
Alexander Ford, Mollohan 
Anderson, Ill William D. Murphy, N.Y. 
Archer Fuqua Nix 
Armstrong Goldwater Patman 
Badillo Green, Oreg. Pepper 
Barrett Griffiths Railsback 
Beard Gubser Rees 
Bell Gude Reid 
Biaggi Hanna Rooney, N.Y. 
Blatnik Hansen, Idaho Runnels 
Bolling Hansen, Wash. Sandman 
Brown, Calif. Harrington Sisk 
Buchanan Heinz Slack 
Burke, Fla. Holtzman Smith, Iowa 
Carney, Ohio Hudnut Steiger, Wis. 
Cleveland Johnson, Colo. Stubblefield 
Conyers Jones, N.C. Symms 
Cronin Jones, Tenn. Taylor, N.C. 
Davis, Ga. Leggett Tiernan 
Diggs McSpadden Waggonner 
Dingell Madden Waldie 
Dorn Mathias, Calif. White 
Esch Michel Young, Fla. 
Eshleman Mills, Ark. Young, 8.C. 
Flynt Minshall, Ohio 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof; the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the- following 
pairs: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Murphy of New 
York. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Barrett with Ms. Holtzman. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Young of South 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Gerald R. 
Ford. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Carney of Ohio with Mr. Symms. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Young of Florida. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr, Nix with Mr. William D. Ford. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Buchanan. 

(Mr, Sisk with Mr. Minshall of Ohio 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Bell. : 

Mr Pepper with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr Alexander with Mr. Beard . 

Mr Badillo with Mr. McSpadden, 

Mr, Dorn with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Archer. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Gude. 5 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Heinz. 

Mr Fuqua with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Hud- 
nut. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Michel, 

Mr. Mitchell of Maryland with Mr. Runnels. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Taylor of North 
Carolina. ; 

Mr. White with Mr, Harrington. 


The result of the vote was announced as 
above recorded. 

A motion to 
the table, 


reconsider was laid on 





mittee on Opportunities for 
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ish-Speaking People, and for other pur=- 


poses. ad 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 10397 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
Amexica in Congress assembled, That the 
Act eXtitled “An Act to establish the Cabinet 
Comm\ttee on Opportunities for Spanish- 
Speaking People, and for other purposes”, 
approved December 30, 1969 (83 Stat. 838; 
42 U.S.C.\4301), is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2 is amended— 

(A)_in subsection (b) thereof, by striking 
out “and” ak the end of paragraph (11), by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (12) arid inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and\by adding after paragraph 
(12) the followiag new paragraphs: 

“(13) the Secretary of Defense; 

“(14) the Secrethry of Transportation; and 

“(15) the Admir\strator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs.”’; 

(B) in subsection \e) thereof, by striking 
out “quarterly” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“semiannually”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(f) A group of fourteen individuals in 
addition to the Chairman\ each of whom 
shall represent one member \pf the Commit- 
tee, shall meet at the call of\the Chairman 
at least six times each year.”. 

(2) Subsection 3(a) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3) to advise and assist Spanish speaking 
and Spanish-surnamed groups and\individ- 
uals in receiving assistance available hy law.”. 

(3) Section 4 is amended by addjng at 
the end thereof the following new s\Wbsec- 
tion: 

“(d) The Committee shall operate sych 
regional offices as may be necessary to effi- 
ciently carry out the provisions of thi 
Act.”. ¢ 

(4) Section 7 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) thereof, by strikyng 
out in the first sentence “nine” and insért- 
ing in lieu thereof “eleven”, and by stryking 
out in the second sentence “Committeg”’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Chairman’, 

(B) in subsection (b) thereof, by Atriking 
out the first two sentences and insérting in 
lieu thereof: “The Advisory Coufcil shall 
advise the Committee with respgtt to such 
matters as may be of concern to the Spanish- 
speaking and Spanish-surnamegy community. 
The Chairman shall submit all/independent- 
ly produced reports and studies to the Ad- 
visory Council for advice ang comment. The 
President shall designate tie Chairman and 
the Vice Chairman of the Afivisory Council.”; 
and 

(C) by adding at the gnd thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections 

“(d) The Advisory Youncil shall conform 
to the provisions of/the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (86 Stat. 770; 5 U.S.C. App. 
Dy 

“(e) The Chairnyan of the Committee shall 
call and attend #& meeting of the Advisory 
Council at least quarterly during each year.”. 

(5) Section Y is amended by adding the 
following new Sentences at the end thereof: 
“No part of Any funds authorized to carry 
out this Acjf shall be used to finance any 
activities dgsigned to influence the outcome 
of any elegtion to Federal office or any voter 
registratign activity, or to pay the salary of 
the Chajrman or any employee of the Com- 
mittee gfter the date on which such persons 
engage/in such activity, as determined by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, No 
persgn found by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to have violated this provi- 
sigh shall be required to repay more than 
thirty days of his salary, For the purpose of 
is section, the term ‘election’ shall have 
the same meaning as prescribed for such 
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term by section 301(a) of the Federal Ele 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (86 Stat. 3), 9nd 
the term ‘Federal office’ shall have the sme 
meaning as prescribed for such term by’sec- 
tion 301(c) of such Act.”, 

(6) Section 10 is amended by deletjng the 
language therein and inserting in lief there- 
of the following: “There is hereby aythorized 
to be appropriated for fiscal year’ 1974 the 
amount of $1,500,000 and for fisc@i year 1975 
for a period ending December 3, 1974, the 
amount of $750,000, to carry oyt the provi- 
sions of this Act. At least 50 per centum of 
the amount of any funds expénded for sala- 
ries under this Act shall be expended for 
salaries of employees in rggional offices of 
the’ Committee located oujside Washington, 
District of Columbia”, 


The SPEAKER. Is aSecond demanded? 

Mr. HORTON. Mr/Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. x 

The SPEAKEH. Is the gentleman from 
New York opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
opposed to thé bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from 
California ¢gpposed to the bill? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second Avill be considered as ordered. 

Theye was no objection. 

Mr/ HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
mys¢lf 5 minutes. 


(Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
rémarks.) ; 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 10397 is to provide au- 
thorization for appropriations for the 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for 
Spanish-Speaking People through De- 

ember 30, 1974, which is the date when 
he enabling legislation for the Cabinet 
C&mmittee expires. 


Under Public Law 91-181, approved 
Decéamber 30, 1969, the Cabinet Commit- 
tee was established for a period of 5 years. 
However, appropriations were authorized 
initially, only for 1% fiscal years, and 
extended for 2 fiscal years in 1971. 


As the Aituation now stands, the Cab- 
inet Committee has 14% years to run, but 
its funding\ authorization expired on 
June 30, 197K It is now operating on the 
basis of a corNinuing resolution. Enact- 
ment of H.R. 10397 is necessary to au- 
thorize funding Yor the remainder of the 
Cabinet Committke’s statutory tenure. 


The Cabinet Corymittee on Opportuni- 
ties for Spanish-Speaking People was 
created by statute in\1969 as a successor 
to the Inter-agency Cymmittee on Mexi- 
can Affairs, which was established by 
President Johnson. Its ohjective is to help 
insure that Federal prdégrams are re- 
sponsive to the needs of\the Spanish~ 
speaking people. They comprise a diverse 
community, with Puerto Ricyn, Mexican, 
Cuban, and other backgrounds. Many of 
these Americans are seriously \disadvan- 
taged in terms of employment, educa- 
tion, housing, and health care. 


The 1969 legislation provided that the 
Cabinet Committee be composed of\seven 
Cabinet officials and four agency heads. 
The chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
is appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. He is a full-tinig 






Public Law 93-125 


93rd Congress, S. 2419 
October 18, 1973 


An Act 


To correct typographical and clerical errors in Public Law 93-86. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That Public Law agriculture and 


93-86 is amended as follows: Consumer Pro- 
(a) Paragraph (6) of section 1 is amended by— tection Act of 
(i) striking out “diary” and inserting “dairy”, PS 
(ii) striking the quotation marks following “‘articles.”, and da 


(iil) striking “Agriculture Act of 1973” and inserting “Agri- rT ed at 
culture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973”. 

b) Paragraphs (8) and (20) of section I are each amended Db 
striking the comma from that part reading: “If the Secretary detgt- 
mines\hat the producers are prevented from planting, any portign”. 

ie) Paragraph (12) of section 1 is amended by striking “(12¥(a)” 
and inserting “(12)”. 
(d) Paragraph (18) of section 1 is amended by— 

(i) rejsing the first paragraph (C) appearing theyéin so that 
the quotedsentence contained therein is placed immediately after 
“follows:” dad does not constitute a separate paragraph, 

(ii) redesignating the second paragraph fC) appearing 
therein and paxagraphs (D), (E), and (F) ag’(D), (E), (F), 
and (G), respechvely, 

(iii) inserting &comma at the end of the/irst paragraph (C) 
and at the end of paragraph (D) as so redesignated, and 

(iv) striking the eriod at the end of paragraph (F) as so 
redesignated and inserting a comma aml the word “and”. 

(e) The second paragraph of paragp4ph (26) of section 1 is 
amended by— 

(i) inserting double quotation Marks and “Src. 703.” at the 
beginning thereof, 

Gai) striking the double qugtation marks which precede the 
word “and” and inserting a sivgl\ quotation mark, and 

(iii) striking the period/and Wouble quotation marks at the 
end. ae and inserting/A single yuotation mark followed by a 
period. 

(f) Quoted section 812 cgntained in paragraph (27) (B) of section 1 
is amended by striking oyf the quotation mans at the end thereof. 
(g) Paragraph (28) 4f section 1 is amendedky— 
(i) striking oyt paragraphs (1) through (4) appearing in 
uoted section 001 and inserting said paragyaphs in quoted sec- 
tion 1003 (a) iyxtmediately before paragraph (5), and 

(11) ee ng the colon at the end of quoted section 1007 (a) to 
a period. 

(h) ee 3(b) is amended by striking “foreoging”\and inserting 
“foregoing’% 
(i) Secfion 3(i) is amended by inserting “(1)” after\the word 


(j)/Lhe final sentence of section 3(k) is amended by inkerting 

~mephbers of” after “permit”. 
) Section 3(m) is amended by striking “for value” and inseryng 
Q ne 4 Pf Se e t 
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Approved October 18, 1973. 
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